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“Oil Shale Lands. 
Held Useful Now 
Only for Grazing 


Geological Survey Director 
Says They Are Without) 
Present Worth for Oil Ex- 


- traction Purposes 





4 Results of Federal 
Study Are Revealed) 


Dr. Smith Declares Estimate 
Of Value Made in Charges 

| Against Government Agency 
‘ Is Exaggeration 


Some of the oil shale lands of the 
West have a value in grazing, but 
they have no present worth for oil 
extraction, it was stated on Oct. 10 
by the Director of the Geological 
Survey, Dr. George Otis Smith, com- 
menting on recent charges by Ralph 
S. Kelley, chief of the field division 
of the General Land Office, who was 
suspended after vainly presenting 
his resignation, that valuable con- 
cessions. in Colorado had _ been 
granted to oil companies “as the re- 
sult of political or other pressure.” 

The present. oversupply of petro- 
leum, he stated, “postpones beyond 
present calculation the time when a 
new oil industry can be started so 

ar away from the present centers 
ff demand as the mountains of west- 
ern Colorado and eastern Utah, espe- 
cially as the only certainty about 
that venture would be the high cost 
of its establishment and operation, 
Oil shale utilization is still further 
postponed, in the opinion of many 
fuel specialists, by the probability 
that coal furnishes a better source 
of oil than oil shale.” 
Value Called Exaggerated 

The survey’s field examinations of oil 
shale deposits did not evaluate them, but 
had it done so it would have been at a 
figure much smaller than the $40,000, 
000,000 mentioned in the charges, Dr, 
Smith said. 

Dr. Smith’s statement fallows in full 
text: 

Two things san be stated positively 
regarding oil-shale lands: The~ Geologi- 
cal Survey’s field examinations did not 
put a valuation on-these deposits, only 
mapped their areal extent and estimated 

é their oil content; and had any valuation 
"-been placed upon the publicly-owned oil- 
shale lands, it would have been only a 
small fraction of the $40,000,000,000 
mentioned in the recent statements by 
Mr. Kelley. a 

Ten years ago a survey specialist on 
mineral fuels referred to “the 40 bil- 
* lion barrels of oil locked up in the rocks 

ig of the desert hills” of the West. That 
. ‘phrase “locked up” best describes the 
oil shale. situation. The oil in the oil 
shale is a reserve to be unlocked only in 
the dim future. «It is this dealing in fu- 
tures that makes practical oil men term 


[Continued on, Page 3, Column 4.) 
Navigation of Planes 
By ‘Instrument’ Plan 





Few Pilots Said to Be Capable 
Of Utilizing System 





Development of methods’ of flying 
through thick weather has outstripped 
instruction of pilots in “blind flying,” the 
Army Air Corps stated Oct. 10. 

Courses in “instrument flying” have 
been added to the curriculum of the ad- 
vanced flying school at Kelley Field, Tex., 
only in recent ‘months, it was pointed 
out, and in many cases commercial 
schools even yet have not provided group 
instruction in this phase of aviation. 

The theory of “blind flying” or navi- 
gating entirely by instruments when visi- 
bility becomes poor is generally recog- 
nized by all capable fliers, the Air Corps 
remarked, but application of these prin- 
ciples is a feature which only a few pi- 

ots have attempted. The. technic of us- 
jing the systems of blind flying devised 
by the Army, Navy and Department of 
Commerce requires considerable practice 


ound some detailed instruction, the Air 
orps declared. 


Means of avoiding fatigue and of say- 
ing time and effort in navigating by in- 
struments can be developed by practice, 
it was asserted, while training flights are 
valuable in that they familiarize pilots 
with the responsibilities of instrument 
flying and develop self-assurance. 





Revocation of Drivers’ 
Licenses Left to Courts 


State of Lllinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 10. 

Under the provisions of the Illinois 
Motor Vehicle Law, the Secretary of 
State does. not have the power to re- 
voxe motor vehicle licenses upon a 
second or third conviction of an operator 
for violating the statute’s provisions, ac- 
cording to a roling of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Oscar E. Carlstrom, given the Chief 
Cierk of the Automobile Department, T, 

' J. Hickey, of the office of the Secretary 
of State. 

The law empowers a court, the opinion 
explains, to add the penalty of revoca- 
tion of license tothe other punishment 

rescribed, but does. not empower the 

ecretary of State to do so without an 
order of the court, it being left to the 
court to determine in each case whether 
"iin “eo gessgnad should have his license re- 
zy d. 


. 
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President Says Cut in Navy 


Will Not Add €o Unemployed 





Naval Program Misunderstood, He Asserts, Since Plan Is 
Designed to Effect Reduction Through Men Who 


Die or Wish to Quit the Service 


T 


HE Department of the Navy in its) from institution of the new operating 
program for reducing its naval per-|Plan for the United States Fleet will | 
sonnel is not adding to wunemployment,;occur gradually, the 


Bureau of Nav- | 


stated President Hoover. orally on Oct.|igation explained in am oral announce- 


+} 10. 
_“There has been some misconstruc- | diate decrease in the 
tion,’” said the President, “of the naval| Navy. 


program for reducing its~ personnel to 


balance the effect of the London naval! reduction will be spread over the next 
The men of the Navy are re-|eig@ht months and will met affect men at 


treaty. 


| 
| 


ment Oct. 10, and there will be no imme- 
strength of the | 


A cut of 4800 men ‘will occur, but the 





cruited for definite periods and they have; present in the service, the Bureau said. 


the right to serve out their term of en- 
listment. Furthermore, anyone desiring 
to reenlist in th Navy will be wel- 
comed. . 

“The readjustment of the Navy will 
be brought about solely by wastage— 
men who die or wish to quit the service 
at the expiration ofe their enlistment. 
There is no basis for the suggestion that 
the Navy Department is adding to un- 
employment by the arrangement.” 

Reduction in personnel resulting 


Electric Firm Asks 
Right to Charge for 


Foreign Broadcasts 





Plan for Commiercializing 
Programs Would Enable 
Expansion of Service, 
Commission Is Told 


Modification of experimental relay 
broadeasting licenses held by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, to permit the sale 
of “‘commercial programs” rebroadcast 
to foreign countries, was requested of 
the Federal Radio Commission Oct. 10, 

The stations, located at Schenectady, 
N. Y., the applications pointed out, re- 
broadeast the programs of station WGY 
and other programs of the National 
Broadcasting Company for reception 
abroad. These programs are sent over 
short-wave transmitters, and large lis- 
tening audiences have developed in other 
countries, notably in South America and 
Latim* America, 


The Purpose of the applications is to} 


lift the présent experimental conditions 
from. these licenses, which do not permit 
the sale of “time”? to advertisers,, and 
he general commercialization of the pro- 

ants, thus helping to defray the costs 
of the transmissions. 


Programs Widely Heard 

“At the present time many people 
throughout the world rely exclusively 
on W2XAF and W2X AD (the General 
Electric rebroadcasting stations) for 
broadcast programs arrd many stations 
in foreign countries have rebroadcast 
these programs,” the Commission was in- 
formed by the applicamt in an exhibit 
accompanying the applicatiogs of Gen- 
eral Electric. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, operating Station 
KDKA, and associated experimental relay 
broadcasting stations, according to Com- 
mission records, has 
similar to the General Electric requests, 
and on the same grounds. 

Reasons for the transfer from experi- 
mental to commercial operation for the 
rebroadeasting stations are outlined in 


ja letter which accompanied the appli- 


cations, from W. J. Purcell, operating 
engineer of Station WGY. “We feel that 
the charges incurred in the development 
of equipment for short-wave broadcast- 
Ing are ones which should be properly 
borne by the manufacturing companies,” 
the letter stated. “The state of the 
art has, however, progressed to the 
point where receptiom in foreign coun- 
tries is almost 100 per cent reliable and 
the time has arrived, when the high cost 
of operation and programs for such 
transmissions might well be shared by 
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filed applicatiofs | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


apenas 


Slackening of recruiting combined | 
with normal losses through expiration of | 
enlistments, it was‘explained, will reduce | 
the enlisted strength of the Navy to! 
abeut 79,700 at the beginning \of the | 
next fiscal year, July 1, 1931. / 

While the new operating plan will be 
placed in operation as soon as practica- 
ble, the laying up of ships scheduled to 
go out of service will tae considerable 
time, according to the Bureau’s explana- 
tion. The new plan provides for decom- 
missioning of 25 submariens, 16 de-| 
stroyers and 2 minelayers. 

By the time these ships have been re- 
tired and the crews released, three new } 
cruisers, the “Chicago,”’ “‘Augusta,” and 
“Louisville” will be ready for’commis- | 
sioning, the Bureau pointed out~ Each | 
of these new vessels will provide places 
for about 468 men, it was said. The 
cruisers are expected to go into service 
in March. 

Decreases in enlistments are expected 
during the next eight months as the re- 
sult of orders recently issued by the 
Bureau. These orders cut the number of 
enlistments from 400 to 200 each month, 
resulting technically im a net reduction 
of Navy personnel of 1,600. 

Normal losses through expiration of 
enlistments average about 900 a month, 
the Bureau pointed out. The remainder 
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Trend to Two Types 
Of Colleges Shown 


Mr. Wilbur. Says First Half 
Of Course Will Be At- 
tached to Public Schools 


Rochester, N. Y.. Qet. 10—The tfadi- 
tional American collége is splitting in 
two, and the lower half which is now 
being incorporated in the junior college 
willbe attached to the public school sys= 
tem as an outgrowth of the high school, 
while the upper half will fasten on to the 
university, the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, declared in an ad- 
dress here. 

“*We should view the first two years as 
the trying out period for the capacities 
and interests of those seeking university 
work,” Dr. Wilbur saigl. f 

The address of the Secretary, entitled 
*“Man’s Advance through Education,” was 
delivered as a part of the dedication 
ceremonies of the new group of buildings 
for the College of Arts and Science of 
the University of Rochester. 


Effect on’ Governments 


If some freak of mature should deso- 
late our present civilization in America 
and leave a residue to be studied thou- 
sands of years in the future, aside from 
the tools and bits of machinery, the 
foundation and walls of the school build- 
ings would elicit} the most comment, he 
declared. 

Educatiof, the Secretary pointed out, 











is remaking our mind, remoulding our 
conceptions of nature and religion, and 
transforming our governments. The col- 
lege of today is a miniature of the com- 
munity life to be lived later by those 
who belong to it. 

“Our educational history shows a stair- 
way of steady upward progress,” he 
added. 


4 
The full text of the-address will 
be printed in the issue of Oct. 18. 





Fire Peril in Forest Regions 
Said to Be Greatest in Years 





Agriculture Department Says Danger Increased by Fall- 
ing Leaves Following in the Wake of a Summer 
Of Record-breaking Drought 





A WARNING against the fire peril 

of falling leaves in the great for- 
est_ reaches of the East and the South 
and the Ozarks was issued by the Bu- 
reau of Forestry in a written state- 
ment by H, 0. Stabler, Assistant Re- 
gional Forester of the Eastern Nap 
tional Forest Region, made public by 
the Department of Agriculture Oct. 10. 
The dry days of this autumn, in the 
wake of the record-breaking: drought 
of the past Summem increase the fire 
hazards in all these vast timbered 
areas. 

‘The official stat¢d¢memt of the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 

Along with the falling leaves comes 
the season of greatest forest-fire peril 
in New England, the Appalachian and 
Ozark Mountain regions, and the 
southern forest belts. Rangers and 
fire guards of the various States and 
the Forest Styyice of the United States 
Department of Agriculture are likely 
to be very busy before the end of Oc- 
tober, says H. 0. Stabler, assistant 
rezional forester of the Easteyn Na- 
tional Forest Region, 

The Washington office of the For- 
est Service warns that dry autumn 
days inerease the fire danger, which is 
already high, following a Summer of 
unprecedented drought. | 


“Leaves have fallem unusually early, 
bringing the fire peril sooner than 
usual,” says Mr. Stabler. “After the 
most dangerous Summer in years, only 
Plenty of rain and careful watching 
can prevent serious losses. The Sum- 
mer brought an umusual number of 
lightning fires in the eastern region, 
72 starting from a single storm in the 
Ouachita National Forest in Arkansas. 
In the ordinary year there are only 
@bout half a dozen lightning fires in 
the East, This year there were 1,629 
fires from all causes between Jan, 1 
and Sept. 20, in the mational forests of 
the’ eastern regiagn, as compared with 
@ little more than 500 reported for the 
Same period last year. 

“A new peril to the forests begins 
with the opening of the hunting sea- 
son. Careless hunters are responsible 
for many forest fires. All the southern 
States except Arkansas have organ- | 
ized State fire protection in some:de- | 
gree. The Federal eastern regional } 
organization has national forest areas 
to care for in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Virgimia, West Virginia, | 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
messee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
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Wasteful Packing Community Lite 


Found in Stores 


Bureau of Standards Shows 
How Large Economies 
~ Can Be Effected 


AVINGS in the cost of wrapping 
and packing by department stores 
can be brought about through reduc- 
ing the sizes and vanieties of packing 
supplies and through more efficient 
methods of folding and_ preparing 
merchandise for delivery, according to 
a statement on Oct. 10 by the Bureau 
of Standards, 

A report of its simplified practice 
work in this field is offered to inter- 
etsed persons by the Bureau, accord- 
ing to the statement, which was made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
and fellows in full text: 

It has been reported that there are 
more than 6,000 department stores-in 
the United States, exclusive of spe- 
cialty stores, doing an annual business 
of approximately $6,500,000,000. Each 
year these stores buy wrapping and 
packing supplies valued at more than 
$25,000,000 to which must be added 
the labor and other costs of distrib- 
uting almost 3,000,000,000 packages. 

There are two methods of improv- 
ing this distribution function so as to 
give better servide at less cost. First, 
develop several simplified practice 
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Construction Census 
Will Aid Contractors 


In Various Problems 





Federal Director of Work 
Says Building Industry 
Will Gain Better Idea of 
Overhead Costs 


The census of construction bein 
taken by the Bureau of, the Census 
should give to contractors a better idea 
of what theit overhead costs should be 
and how their expenses should be dis- 
tributed among labor and other costs, 
and will provide information on markets 
for building materials, Dr. A. D. More- 
house, chief ‘of the construction section 
of the Burtau, stated Oct. 10. 

The construction. industry should re- 
ceive from the statistics an excellent 
idea of the size and value of business 
of the branches and trades which enter 
into it, Dr. Morehouse added, explain- 
ing the procedure in takifg the census 
and some of the difficulties encountered. 
His statement follows in full text: 

Three problems are involved in the 
taking of any census, namely, determin- 
ing the information needed and prepar- 
ing inquiries to obtain it; preparing for 
and making the necessary canvass of 
persons having the information; and 
compiling and publishing the informa- 
tion gathered. 

Sounds simple! But it’s easier stated 
than done; this fact has impressed me 
very forcibly since the inaugurating of 
the Census of the ‘Construction Industry. 
Bach of the “steps” is a big task but, 
of course, the gathering and compiling 
of the information are the major steps. 

Although a tentative list of questions, 
designed to obtafm the information de- 
sired, was prepared when the movement 
was started for the inclusion of the Con- 
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Soviet Arms Export 
To America Unproved 





House Inquiry Rejects Story of 
Revolution Plot ' 





Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 10—The 
House Committee investigating com- 
munistic activities in the United States 
ended its Los Angeles hearings Oct. 10, 
after it had been announced that no 
proof had been presented to substantiate 
charges of Lt. Col. Leroy S. Smith, of 
the Better American Federation, that 
Soviet Russia has sent firearms into this 
country as a means of aiding a revolu- 
tion. 

The charges were presented to. the 
Committee on Oct. 8. Their author of- 
fered to substantiate them in a closed 
session, which was held, with the result- 
ing announcement that the charges had 
not been proved, : 

Upton Sinclair testified in the Oct. 10 
hearing that communists in California 
numbered “merely a handful.” The Rev. 
C. J. Taft denied charges thatthe Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union was affiliated 
with the communists. * 

The Committee, which is headed by 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N. Y., is to hold. its next meeting in 
Washington Nov. 12, 


World’s Record for Paving 
Is Claimed by IHinois 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 10. 


The Illinois Division of Highways has 
established a new world’s record for the 
amount of pavement completed in one 
week, according to announcement by the 
Division, 

Contractors “engaged in) State road 
work ran 71.65 miles of pavement dur- 
ing the week ended Oct 2, the announce- 
ment said, In setting this new mark, 





the State broke its own world’s fecord | 


for a week’s run, which was made in 


1928. The new mark exceeds the old | 
| one by slightly less than a mile. 
However, the new mark is not as clear | 


cut as the*previous record, because the 
latter was all concréte pavement, while 
4.47 miles of gravel pavement are in- 
cluded in the new record, it was added. 










Is Retarded in 


* Rep. Cramton Fears Reduced | 
Small Villages! ° "tee jor tos 


| 

| 

Federal Sociologist Says Set. 
tlements of at Least 1,000, 
Families Is Needed for 


. . { 
Civic Progress | 
| 


Modern Enterprises 
Declared Lacking 


Larger Towns Are Said to Of- 
fer Opportunity for Suitable 
Educational, Recreational 
And Protective Institutions 


‘ 

Madison, Wis., Oct. 10.—Many rural 
communities are too small and have too 
few families to support adequate public 
institutions, according to an address on 
Oct. 10 by Dr. C. J. Galpin, a sociologist 
of the Department of Agriculture, before 
the American Country Life Association, 
meeting in Macison. 


“The smail rural community has little 
chance to attain high community stand- | 
ards of life,’ said Dr. Galpin. “It is} 
doomed on account of its smallness. I} 
hold that a farm community of 100 
farms and 100 families, le the 36- 
square-mile townships of Wisconsin and | 
Iowa, is too small. ' | 


“A community of at least 1,000 rural | 
families is needed in order to maintain | 
and support schools, libraries, hospitals, | 
parks, plaverounds, churches, fire com- 
panies, and the like. The total popula- 
tion of this community should be at least | 
5,000 persons, and the minimum area) 
about 100 square miles, the outer boun- | 
dary of the community five to eight | 
miles distant by highway from the cen- 
ter of tie town.” | 

Limited by Size 

Dr. Galpin’s address follows in full} 
text: | 

“What chance has the small rural com- | 
munity to attain high community stand- | 
ards of life?” My answer is, “No 
chance,” just “none at all.” From the} 
community point of view—that is, from 
the point of view of providing for its| 
farm families all the institutions, facili- | 
ties, and opportunities for education, | 
health, recreation, fire protection, in-| 


formation, religious instruction and the | 
like, which modern communities now pro- | 
vide their citizens—the small farm com- 
munity is doomed, and doomed on ac- 
count of its sfhallness. Nor is there any 
other reason for this doom than that the 
community is too small: It has too few 
a number of*families in it. It has too 
little an raea of land and property ‘within 
its boundaries. This is the bare, bald 
fact without glossing the matter over. 
A small community pinches its children, 
as a tight shoe pinches the foot. A small | 
community today is decidedly grotesque, 
too, like a tiny hat on a big man. Now 
let me give my reasons. 

First of all, let me make it plain that 
I do not expect a farm community to be 
as large as a city of 100,000 people; nor 
do I expect it to provide for its citizens | 
as many facilitiés for living as such a} 
city does. But I do hold that a farm 
community of 100 farms and 100 fami- 
lies, like the 36-square-mile township of 
Wisconsin and Iowa, is too small. In 
fact, 200 farms and 200 farm families | 
in Wisconsin and Iowa ‘are too small for 
a modern.community. Not people enough, 
not property enough! This does not 
mean, of course, that each family has | 
not people in it and property enough, 
and income enough, to boot, to take care 
of its own share of a community enter- 
prise, providing there are a sufficient | 
number of families pooling their re- 
sources. No. There is no deficiency in| 
the family unit; the deficiency is simply | 
in the number of family units in the com- | 
munity enterprise. 

To illustrate this point. 


Column 7.] | 
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Tax Cut in 1930 
Deemed Unlikely 


Rate for Last Year Can 
Not Be Continued 


TTLE hope for continuation of last 
year’s 1 per cent income tax re- 


L 


duction is seen by Representative 
Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., 
ranking majority member of the 


House Appropriations Committee. 

“Unless the administration can go 
farther than I think it can in reduc- 
ing expenditures,” the Michigan Con- 
gressman stated orally Oct. 10, “there 
can be no tax reduction at the coming 
session.” 


Reduced receipts from income taxes | 


attributable to business depression 
were emphasized by Representative 
Cramton as an important factor ‘in 
preventing continuation of tax reduc- 
tion. 

“I think the next session of Con- 
gress will be more sympathetic / to- 
ward efforts of the administration in 
effecting economies,” said Mr. Cram- 
ton. “In the last Congress there was 
a tendency to overstep the bounds of 
reasonable appropriations. I think the 
sentiment in the country now strongly 
favors a retrenchment policy and this 
sentiment will be reflected in the Con- 
gress. There will be more cooperation 
in efforts to hold down appropriations.” 


Mr. Hoover States 
Government Favors 
Helium Exportation 





President Says Development 
Of Aviation Gas and Mar- 
keting Abroad Are En- 
couraged : 


The notion that the Federal Govern- 


;ment is preventing the development of | 


helium for use in aviation advancement 
is a mistake, President Hoover stated 
orally on Oct. 10. Instead, he explained, 
the Government has in every way possi- 
ble encouraged the production of helium 
and private manufacturers have been 
urged toe develop a foreign market for the 
product, 

“The | 
helium 
may isSue lie¢enses for export pur- 
poses,” President Hoover said. 

“Helium in the United States is pro- 
duced by private companies and by the 
Government. ‘For the last two years the 


hae werning the export of 


| private companies have not only been is-| necessary and successful,” met with ob- 
| sued licenses to export every ounce olf | jection from the English delegation. 


helium they could produce, but they have 
been urged to develop a foreign market. 

“The Government has a helium plant 
that 18 months ago was brought up to 
full productive capacity. In practical 
effect helium costs about four times as 


‘much as hydrogen and has somewhat 


less lifting power—estimated at about 


110 per cent, and is not available except 


from the western part of the United 
States. Hydrogen can be made on the 
spot where it is needed; but there is no 
service station for helium. 

“It is an entire mistake that the 
United States is preventing the use of 
helium in the development of. lighter- 
than-air navigation through the denial 
The United States will be 
glad to have helium exported and has 
urged that manufacturers get into the 
foreign business.” 


Free Exportation Asked 


President Hoover, it was stated orally 
at the White House Oct. 10, has received 


,a letter from W, B. Mayo, of Detroit, 


Mich., chief engineer of the Ford Motor 
Company and chairman of the technical 
committee of the Aircraft Development 
Corporation, urging free exportation 
of helium for peace-time purposes, 

In his letter, Mr. Mayo refers to the 
recent disaster to the British airship 
“R-101” and points out that more than 
a 
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Strict Enforcement of Laws 


Is Planned for Boulder City 





Department of the Interior Announces Method for Elimi- 
nation of Vice From Community for Workers 


On Hoover Dam 





BOvULvER CITY, Nev., the town | 
the Government will soon lay out 
for occupancy by the men who will 


build Hoover Dam, will be a model 
city not only from the standpoint of, | 
perfection in planning, but also from 
that of elimination of vice, it was ex- 
plained orally at the Department of 
the Interior Oct. 10. The saloon of 
the old West, and its modern successor, 
the “bootlegger,” will be present only 
in the minds of thirsty citizens. In- 
toxicants will not be available in 
Boulder City. Such of the citizenry, 
if arly, as require occasional alcoholic 
stimulation, will of necessity seek it | 
elsewhere, 

The Department further asserts: 


The roulette wheel will not click in 
Boulder City. Faro will not flourish as 
in the regime of the gamblers with 
loudly checked vests and diamond- 
studded cravats. In fact, iniquity, vice, 
and, disorder of any sort will delight 
‘ie heart of the most rabid reformer 
by their absence. 

Lawfulness is assured because the 
Government will retain title to the 
lands on which the town will rest: 
Leases will be invalidated if their hold- | 
ers break the law. Thus the force em- 
ployed on the Boulder Canyon project ! 


is likely to constitute an almost ideal 
citizenry aS respects law observance. 
Boulder City, it was decided after a 
careful investigation of five possible 
sites, will be located at the head of 
Hemmenway Wash, six miles from the 


| dam site and at an elevation of 4,000 


feet. ¢ 

The 4,000 or 5,000 persons who will 
dwell in the town will have an ex- 
ceptionally pleasant view down to the 
huge lake which Hoover Dam _ will 
form. Their city will be one of trees 
and flowers, Well laid out streets, and 
architectural refinement. Highway 
and railroad facilities will be as good 
as the desert region can offer. The 
city will stand gt the terminus of a 
branch line being constructed by the 
Union Pacific and at the beginning of 
a cog road which will run to the dam 
site, 

Coolness will be one of the most de- 
sirable features. While temperatures 
will net be as low as might be desir- 
able, they will, nevertheless, be much 
more pleasant than at the other sites 
which were.under consideration. An 
ample supply of water will be availa- 
ble if the city can be supplied with ar- » 
tesian water, as seems likely. If ef- 
forts to supply Boulder City from such 
a well are unsuccessful, water will be 
pumped from the Colorado River, 


6OT'HERE must never be any- 
United States or its Government | 


President of the United States,-}j — 


that. the. Gevernment: 


.|sible beginning of an upward trend in 


thing narrow, selfish, illiberat. 
exclusive in the views of the 














































































any subject whatsoever.” 
—Zachary Taylor, 


1849-—1850 ; 
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Roads 


| Congress 
Urges Creation of * 
National Boards — 
Delegates Asked to Sous : 
Commissions to Cooper 


ate for Improvement of 
World Highways 


PER 





Convention Approves 
Formal Conclusions 


French Representative Says 
Engineers of All Countries 
Agree Sufficient Funds Are 
Not Available for Roads 


Creation of a national commission: 
in each country adhering to the 
| Permanent International Commission 
|of Road Congresses was requested 
| of the official delegates at the Sixth 
International Road Congress. on 
Oct. 10. 

The request was made in the form 
of.a resolution which asked that each 
Commission cooperate with the Per- 
manent Jnternational, Commission, 
sitting in Paris, for the improve- 
ment of roads throughout the world. 


These Commissions are already in 
| operation in the United States, Great. 
Britain, France and Germany, and 
their formation in other countries 
will provide a greater cooperation of 
|programs for road improvement to 
|be considered at the next interna- 
|tional congress, to,be held in Mu- 
| nich, Germany, it was stated. 


"All Conclusions Approved 

The Congress, on Oct. 10, at a plenary 
session attended by approximately 1,000 
of the visiting delegates representing 2 
countries, placed its final approval on 
| nUmerous conclusions, dealing with vari+ 
|}ous highway problems, which were 
adopted by the two sections of the Con- 
gress at daily meetings throughout the 
| week. ; 
| Only one of the numerous conclusions 
caused any discussion by the body before 
odention. In m9 first question, relative ‘ 
to the--use. of. gement.in «paving, ‘then > 
conclusion which stated thee “whore a 
large volume of steel-tired traffic is en- 
countered, two-course concrete pave- 
ments, with the upper layer composed ; 
of very hard aggregates, have been | 











Conclusion Is Modified 

It was set forth that this conclusion 
was modified in the section meeting, so 
that the language referred to a “large 
proportion” of steel-tired traffic rather 
than a “large volume.” On checkin 
the records of the section, this was foun 
to be true, and the coriclusion, as modi- 
fied, was adopted. , 
M. Lorieux, of the French delegation, 
declared that it is the opinion of en 
neers of all countries that sufficient funds 
are not available for improved roads, and 
that the success of the Congress will de- 
pend in large part upon the money that 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Dr. Klein Sees Signs 


Of Recovery Abroad 


Upturns Found as He Prepares 
For Foreign Trade Tour 


There are some signs of business re- 
covery in Italy, Czechoslovakia, and some 
other European areas, and conditions 
continue good in France, but whether the 
upturns are temporary or permanent 
cannot yet be told, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, 
stated orally Oct. 10. 

Dr. Klein stated that he will leave 
Washington Oct. 18 for a tour of Eu- 
rope, the Near East, and northern Africa 
to study business and economic condi- 
tions. The trip, he added, is routine, and 
is one ofa series of six or seven which 
he has made in recent years. 

The time is particularly opportune for 
such a trip and survey, Dr. Klein said, 
because at this season there is a slight 
lull in the work of the Department of 
Commerce and also because valuable in- 
formation may be obtained as to the pos 


business and industrial conditions abroad, 

At Paris and Constantinople Dr. Klein 
will meet with groups of the Depart- 
ment’s commercial attaches and indus- 
trial and business men for discussion 
of business conditions and trade 
matters, he said, The Constantinople 
meeting probably will be in November 
and the Paris meeting in the first half 
of December. He will return to the 
United States Dec. 22. 

Dr, Klein will go first to Cherbourg, 
France, and from there will go. to Hun- 
gary as the first country on the itinerary, © 
he said. He will proceed to Jugoslavia, 
through the Balkan countries to Turkey, 
and to Syria, Egypt, Italy, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, England, and France. — 





Convention on Problem ~ 
Of Traffic Safety Planhed 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Oct. 10. 

Safety in traffic for both the pedestrian 
and the motorist will be the chief topic 
of consideration at a convention of high 
way officials of the North Atlantie St 
Feb. 18-19-20 at Atlantic City, ageord= 
ing to an announcement by the New 
Jersey State Highway Engineer, Jac 
L. Bau-r, chairman of the con 
prograni. 
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Oklahoma Cit 


T 


Restrictions 


| sonmbpaatl 
i Field Tightened 





; | 
itput to Be Limited to 244 
Per Cent of Porténtial Pro- 
duction Under Order of 


Corporation Commission | 





State of Oklahoma: | 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 10.) | 
- Qil production in the Oklahoma City | 
field will be limited to about 2% percent 


“of the potential productipn, instead of 


the 5 per cent under which it has been 


sued by the Corporation Conimission, it 


was stated orally by the Chief Conserva- 


“tion Officer, W. J. Armstrong. 


This action was taken by the Commis- 


‘sion in adopting a report by the umpire 


© of the Oklahoma City field, Otto B. Brad- | 
*Yord, and the chairman of the operators | 


committee, M. J. Kirwan, stating that) 


“certain producers have been’ unable to) 


obtain pipe line or othér outlets for any, 


«part of the oil they were entitled to pro- 
‘, duce. 


The Supreme Court of Oklahoma at 
the same time refused to dismiss the suit 
of the C. C. Julian Oil and Royalties Co. 
against the Commission. The Julian 
Company had asked for a writ of pro-| 
hibition to restrain enforcement of the 
Commission’s proration order, but re- 
cently filed a motion to dismiss. The At- 


- torney General’s office objected to this 


» 


_ the te 


within the terms of said 


because of the time spent in hearing the | 
case, and the court sustained the objec- 
tion, indicating that it will pass upon 
the merits of the case. 


Findings of Commission 
a findings and order issued by the 
Commission to-equalize production in the 
field follow in full text: : 
First: That certain oil producers in| 
the Oklahoma City oil field have been | 
unable to obtain pipe line or other outlets 
for any part of the oil which they would 
be entitled to produce under the terms | 
and provisions of the order now in ef- 
fect, which condition has resulted in cer- | 
tain cempanies which have — oil | 
rder being | 
unable to run the said oil, thus resulting 
in certain companies being unable to 
produce, their properties and wells within | 
s and provisions of said order. 
Second: That there are now approxi- 
mately 20 producers not having pipe line 
connections, and. who, by reason of such 
fact, are underproduced under the terms 
of the order now in effect. 


Under-production in Field 

Third: That the total amount of under- | 
produ¢tion within the terms of said 
order in the Oklahoma City field is ap- 
proximately 1,209,000 barrels as of Sept. 
25, 1930, and that the additional amount 
which has been produced within the 
terms of said order and which has not 
been run except to storage and which is 
now in storage on the leases, amounts to 
1,333,000 barrels, making a total of un- 
derrun and underproduced oil in 
field of 2,542,000 barrels. 

Fourth: That from the testimony taken 
at the various hearings by the Commis- 
-sion and from the report of the umpire 
and- the operators’ committee; it is ob- 
viously unfair that leases having outlet 
to the entire amount of oil produced by | 
them under the order of the Commission | 
should be permitted to continue to pro- 


said | 


‘duce in full under said order, while other | 


leases are unable to run their oil or any: 
part thereof. 

Fifth: That the recommendation and 
report of the umpire and operators’ com- 
mittee filed with this Commission 6n 
Oct. 6, 1930, should be approved and the 
relief suggested by said umpire and op- 
erators’ éommittee should be granted by 
supplemental order. 


Reductions Ordered 


It is therefore the order oft the Com- 
mission, premises considered, that eom- 
mencing at 7 o’clock a. m., Oct. 7, 1930, 
the following supplemental rule with.re- 
spect to the production of crude oil in 
the Oklahoma City oil field be and the 
same is hereby put in force and effect, 
to-wit: 

“That all new wells being brought 
on production produce for a period of 
8 hours for test, that the remainder of 
the 24-hour test period (namely 16 
hours) be allowed the said’ well upon 
its completion of its 65-day shut down 
time; that all wells that are now serv- 
ing their 65-day shut down time be per- 
mitted to produce a maximum of 8 
hours in such 12-day period following 
the completion of their 65-day shut down 
time; that all wells that are now on 
production schedule be likewise permit- 
ted to produce a maximum of 8 hours 
in each 12-day period; that the amount 
of time that wells in the Oklahoma City 
field are permitted to produce during 
each 12-day period should be revised 
when the wells that are now undey- 
produced and the oil that is now in stor- | 
age has been run to the pipe lines.” | 





Cut in Naval Personnel. 
To Be Effected Gradually 


; {Continued from Page 1.] 

of the personnel cut, 3,200 men, will be 

brought about by this means. 
Extensions of enlistment for only one 

year have been abolished by orders ef- 

fective immediately, the Bureau stated. 

Extensions by more than one year will 


* be allowed and have been taken into ac- 


' nearly 20,000 below the British navy. 


count in planning for reduced recruiting 
activity. Men desiring to reenlist will 
be given the preference over new re- 
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General Crop 


Than Forecast of Month Ago| 





- 


Department of Agriculture Report Shows Widespread Im- 
, provement Throughout Country Averaging 
2 Per Cent . 





Widespread, improvement, “averaging poorer than in any previous October for 


practically 2 per cent. it general crop 
prospects compared with a morith ago, 
was announced by the government crop 


ment of Agriculture Oct. 10. The. re-| 
port dealt with grains, hay, fruit and 
other commoditioes. 

It stated the improvement was 1.9 per; 
cent generally, that the estimate of corn | 


ti result of an order is | production has been increased by 63,000,- | corespondents~ averaged ‘3.8 per cent 
operating, as a s-! 


000 bushels or 2.5 per cent and Spring, 
wheat production 2,000,000 bushels or | 
less than 1 per cent, The improvement 
running through September is shown, | 
according to the report, in all important | 
crops growing during the month, ex-! 
cept grain sorghums, peanuts, broomcorn | 
and lemons. . | 

The crop summary for the United 
States of Oct. 1, in full text follows: 

Corn: Condition, 58.8 per cent of nor- 
mal indicated production, 2,046,716,000 
bushels. 

Durum wheat, four States:/ Yield per 
acre, 12 bushels; preliminary production, 
52,314,000 bushels; quality, 87.7 per cent. 

Other. Spring wheat, United States: 
Yield per acre, 11.7 bushels; preliminary | 
production, 189,906,000 bushels; quality, 
86.5 per cent. : ; 

All Spring wheat, United States: Pre- 
liminary production, 242,220,000, bushels. ' 

All wheat: Yield per acre, 14.2 
bushels; preliminary production 839,612,- 
000 bushels; quality, 91.5 per cent. 

Oats: Y¥feld per acre, 33.7 bushel&? 
preliminary production, 1,410,761,00 
bushels; qualMy, 91.2 per cent. , =a 


Increases Are Shared 
By Nearly All States 


The Department’s comments on the 
figures for the corn and wheatgcrops fol- 
low in full text: 


A 4videspread improvement in crop 


| prospects averaging 1.9 per cent occurred 


during September, The increases were 
shared by 41 States in all parts of the 


|country, but still leave yields 6.3 per 


cent below those secured last year and 
below the average of the previous 10 
years. Kentucky and West Virginia with 
yields estimated a about 42 per cent 
below the usual average in those States 
show the poorest prospects but Virginia, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Montana all re- | 


|port yields 30 per cent or more below 


those usually secured. 

An improvement in prospects is shown 
by all important crops growing in Sep- 
tember except grain sorghums, peanuts, 
broomcorn and lemons. The estimate of 
corn production has been increased by 
about 63,000,000 bushels or 2.5 per cent, ' 
and Spring wheat production by 2,000,- 
000. bushels or less than 1 per cent. Oats, 
barley, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, fruits 


|as a group, commercial truck crops as\a 


group, cotton, hay and sugar beets all 
show increases of less than 3 per cent. 
Beans and tobacco show increases of 


‘about 5 per cent, potatoes over 3, and 


sweet potatoes nearly 6. 


Pastures also have revived somewhat 
in most States, but they ere still much 


Cyclone Cellars Still 
Are Used in Midwest 





Care in Construction Empha- 
sized by Weather Bureau 


| year; but 24,000,000 bushels less than tne 


Cyclone cellars are still a refuge in 
time of need when tornadoes occur in| 
central and western Kansas and in some 
other areas occasionally visited by those 
storms, according to information ob- 
tained Oct. 10 at the Weather Bureau, 
Department ‘of Agriculture. Though the 
Bureau is chiefly interested in the pre- 


|diction and tracing of the storms, it has 


photographs of some of the cyclone cel- 
lats. It applies to them, however, the | 
more exact term, tornado cellars. 

There are comparatively few farm 
houses in central and west@rn Kansas, 
according to the Weather Bureau’s To- 


peka office, that do not have storm caves} Spring wheat shows a quality of 86.5, or | ¢ : 
javailable for refuge when a tornado ap-}a shade better than average, but it also| time with or without caus®& Mr. 


pears. Ordinarily, according~to this in- 


formation, these caved are used fér the | 


Summer storage of dairy products and 
the Winter storage of fruit® and vege- 
tables. 


Dr. W. J. Humphreys, in charge ,of | 


meteorological physics at the Bureau, 
stated orally that tornado cellars prefer- 
ably should be outside of the home but 
if there is to be resort to such a cellar 


within a house it should be in the south- | 
western corner, as the tornadoes come | 
| from the southwest and throw debris the 


other direction. The out-of-doors cellar 
is better, however, he said, since a tor- 


|nado may cause collapse of a house or 


thé House may be destroyed by fire? 
Sound Construction Needed 
The outdoor cellar, he said, should have 
two entrances. It may be fitted up with 
shelves, used for storage of food ‘Or 
other things) fe said, but should be read- 


ily available for a hurry-up habitat when ; 
Doors to the} 


a tornado sweeps along. 
cellar, he said, should fit well, because 
of the possibility of having toads, shakes 
or other sim#lar creatures as fellow ref- 


ugees, which, he added, “are not com- 
fortable neighbors even in time of 
storm.” 


report of Octi 1, made by the Bureau of | of crop correspon 


Agricultural Economics of the Depart-| 


cent below the average of the prévious| to the British airship “R-101” is one we 


| vested in any year since 1901, and 262,-| men must not be in vain. The develop- 


\in the Western States. 
\the heat Agwered the yields in practically 


| was 58.8 per cent of normal as comparad | would encourage private enterprise to 
| with 51.6 per cgnt on the first 
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_ THE 


ED STATES DAILY: 


W. B. Mayo Asserts That too 
Million. Cubic Feet of Gas! 
Is Allowed‘to Escape From 


Wells 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

' 100,000,000 eubic feet of helium, flowing 
from capped natural wells, is an-| 
nually wasted in the United States. “The | 
| lifting of the embargo,” he added, “would 
salvage much of this wastage; would 
encourage private enterprise to engage 
in the production of helium and would 
create sufficient additional demand to ef- 
| fect marked ecohomy in its cost.” 
| An addendum to the letter stated that 
“it is understood that, existing law au- 
o | thorizes the President to permit the ex- 

Corn: The 1930 corn crop is now at| Port of helium, provided it is so recom- 
2,047,000,000 bushels. Husking is in| ™mended by the Secretaries of War,Navy 
progress throughout~the Corn Belt’ and|and Commerce and based upon a spe- 
yields in most States are slightly higher| cial request for a specific purpose. 
than indicated by the Sept. 1 condition. hoo Mayo’s letter, in full text, fol- 
This total production is. about 22 per : 
cent less thie that of 1929 and 24 per My dear Mr. President: The. disaster 


16 years or more. As many milk cows 
are now receiving supplémentary feed, 
production of milk per cow in the herds 


nts on Oct. 1 aver- 
aged 12:47 pounds, a decrease ot he! 
per cent from production on that date 
last year. On pt. 1 the produc- 
tion was 6.7, per cent lower than_a year 
previous and on Aug, 1 the difference 
was 8.4 percent. On Oct. 1 egg produc- 
tion per 100 hens on farms of crop 


lower than at the same time last year, 
compa with. a corresponding differ- 
ence of 6.9 per cent~on Sept. 1. 


Corn Crop Now Forecast 


¢ 


Above Two Billion Bushels 





five years. It is the smallest crop har.) all deplore, yet the sacrifice of these fine 
000,000 bushels less than the short crop| ment of airships must go on. 
of 1924. Yields are about equal to the| |, Because of its monopoly of helium the | 
10-year average in the New England} United States owes a responsibility to 
States, and generally above the average\the world which in good faith cannot be | 
Drought and) ignored. I beli¢ve it is time to give most | 
sefious consideration to the lifting of : 
all other ‘sections including all of the| the embargo against the export of he- | 
principal corn producing States, and in| lium for peace-time purposes, It is esti- | 
the few States where the drought began| mated that over 100,000,000 cubie feet of 
early and ,became extremely severe, | helium, flowing from uncapped natural 
yields are not more than one-half of gas wells, go t® waste annually in this 
those usuallv obtained. country. he lifting of this embargo 
The condition as reported on Oct. 1| would salvage much of this wastage; 
of the | engage in the production of helium; and 
previous month? This condition consid- | would create sufficient additional demand 
ered in connection with reports on the| to effect marked economy in its cost. | 
prospective yield of grain is indicative! “R-101” Designer Quoted , | 
the ccuntry a8 a wholen. ‘The north cen | ,pThe designer of the British airship 
“4s | “R-101,” the late Lt. Col. V. C. Rich- 
tral States report a condition of 61.4 per ond) in a scientific address recently de 
bushels per acre. The indicated yield | livered 7 Lopes vinhed, that: Bee | 
for the North Atlantic States is 27.3) Ine or sil fori ‘end brad oS te 
bushels per acre; for the south Atlantic ceed Tekan: te a alan why ong 
14.4 bushels; for the south central, 12 | ship shoula not betome the safent od 
a? and for the western States, 23.8 | of transport yet devised.” Nem 
shels. | : : _ Rich- 
A larger percentage than usual of the| I believe this prophecy had ne 


a1: . nd’s will come true. 
crop has been utilized for silage and for- | ™9 erod “ ret 
a purposes, and as somewhat more able to do with the “ZMC-2,” Navy 


- : metalclad airship, which was built in 
than 70 pounds of ears, will be reauited Detroit bythe "Aircraft, Development| 
the drought area where the ears are | Corporation. _I believe the unqualified 
not wholly filled, the percentage of the | SUCCESS of this small ship Ss 
total efop available in the form of grain continuation, of 2 st poet cn ree | 
BE gapemtes te Be re arg ~—- ‘nical success has been — thus _pav- 

oR, wien, ge i commercial ap- | 











in any recent year. jing the way for actua 
value of the corn crop for comparison | The Vandenberg-Kahn Bill, now as 
; : : : » is pend- | 
with corresponding estimates of previous! , beford Cotigress would authorize the | 
| procurement of a large metalclad air | 
Vields of Spring W heat |ship of about 100 tons gross lift, and | 
Show Little Change |The construction of such a ship, to my | 
of, mind, would mark the most important | 
Spring wheat on Oct. 1 show little change advance in the art since the discovery | 
from earlier ‘prospects other than aj and utilization of helium for purposes of | 
durum, and indicate @ crop of 52,314,000 | and that the initial approptiation neces- | 
’ : . : | 
els of other Spring wheat, making a total | budget for Army Air Corps which will 
of 242,220,000 bushels "of all ‘Spring | be presented to the Congress in’ De- 
/ 
The production of durum vane is prac-| ~~ 
“ee . : 7, | ° 1 
tically the same as psoduction last year, Ruling on Dismissal 4 
per cent, less than the arenes of the 
previous 5 years due wholly to a smaller | 
other Spring wheat is about 14,000,000 | 
bushels greater than the crop of last Religion Not Citable as Cause 
wheat other than durum is smaller than} nent | 
usual in North Dakota and much smaller | | 
white it is somewhat larger than usual in Lincoln, Oct. 10. 
The durum wheat yield of 12 bushels| ney General, C. A. Sérensen, has advised | 
per acre is above the 9.9 bushels secured | that a. school board may not legally dis-| 
yield of 12.3 bushels. , The yield of other} p ++ 3 
One ; ¢ -'/ But, he ruled, it is under no legal ob- 
Spring wheat, reported at 11.7 busheis ligation to employ or_reemploy a teacher 
of 11.2 bushels. The quality of the durum ” 
oa lo a ; : " . oY any other reason or no reason. 
wheat this year is reported at 87.7 per Even though the teacher’s contract 
and much poorer than last year. Other board could diemiss o teacher at &ny 
Soren- 
The total crop of wheat, Spring and|that her religion induced her dismissal, 
| Winter types combined, is now estimated|she would be entitled to the relief au- 
| bushels greater than the crop of 1929,|from employment. 
‘but only 6,000,000 bushels above the pre-! “A public «school teacher,” he ex- 
“bushels below the big crop of 1928. garb consciously or, unconsciously impart | 
The Department’s comments on the her religious creed to the pupils. The, 
the tabular recapitulation of the brasRa is under an affirmative legal duty 
crop report will be published in full to refrain from imparting her religion to 


mate aims to represent the total feeding | plication. 
“years. | ing 
| having a speed of 100 miles per hour. 
Spring wheat: Reported yields 
small per cent increase in production of | inflation. I believe this bill should pass | 
bushels of durum and 189,906,000 bush-| sary therefor should be included in the | 
wheat. cember. 
but it is 18,000,000 bushels, or about 24 . 
. 
Of Teachers Given 
acreage in North Dakota. The crop of 
5-year average. The crop of Spring) Under Nebraska Law | 
in Montana owing to drought conditions, | State of Nebraska: 
South Dakota and Washington. In response to an inquiry, the Attor-\ 
in 1929, but below the 10-year average | miss a teacher on account of her religion. 
per dcre, is -also above last year's yield unsatisfactory “becafse of her religion 
cent, or a few points poorer than usuai , , A 
might provide in broad terms that the 
is 2 per cent poorer than last year. isen held that “if the teacher could show 
at 840,000,000 bushels which is 34,000,000| thorized by law for wrongful discharge | 
vious 5-year avérage, and 75,000,000| plained, “cannot by word, sign, act or 
figures for other crops as well as teacher in the public schools of Ne- 
text in the issue of Oct. 13. ‘her pupils.” 





Marine Borers Damaging Piers_ - 


~ In Waters Thought Free of Pest 
° # 

‘Navy Department Forced to Replace Structures of Un- 
treated Timber at New London Submarine Base ~ 


{ 


| Marine borers are infesting waters, ¢One of the interesting features of a 
previously considered relatively immune, project of this character is the 
according to information made public| ° , aoe $ 
Oct 10 by the Department of the Navy, | Variety of service facilities which must | 
|and evidence of their steadily increasing |be proyided on these piers. Require- 
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Prospects Better . President Urged | City Found to Hate Spent More 
For Automobiles Than for 
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On Helium Export | Preliminary Census Report for Syracuse, N. Y., Shows Sales| 


Of Motor Vehicles and Equipment Greater Than Those 


Of Provisions and General Merchandise 


e 





' » 

The retail: value of automobiles and 
automotive equipment and. supplies. sold 
in Syracuse, N.« Y., in 1929 was larger 
than “the value of the foods sold there, 


according to prelifiinary statistics made 


public Oct. 10 by the Bureau of the 
Census in its census of distrjpution, Sales 
of foods ranked second in 4alue, \general 
merchandise third, and apparel fourth. 

The total of net retail sales for the 
year was $131,109,298, and wages and 
salaries in the retail establishments were 
$15,215,291, the Bureau said. \The fig- 
ures will be increased somewhat when 
final reports are received for some stores, 
it added. 


Report on Food Sales | 
And Employes’ Incomplete 


The Bureau also made public prelimi- 
ry statistics of wholesale trade fer 


yracuse, showing the value of goods 
sold at wholesale in 1929 as $105,023,- 


| 128, The statements follow in full text: 


Retail sales in Syracuse in excess of 
$131;000,000 are shown by the Bureau 
of the Census in the prel'minary release 


|today for that city, of the 1930 census 
|of retail distribution. 


‘The report shows 8,017 retail stores, 


employing 10,940 full-time people, with | 





Court of Claims Actions 
Show Increase in Term 


Amounts involved in cases pending on 
the docket of the United States. Court 
of Claims for the term starting on Oct. 
18, show an_increase of approximately 
$750,000,000 over-the total amount in- 
volved in the cases pending at the same 
time last year, according to J. Bradley 
Tanner, clerk of the court. 

On Sept. 20 there were 2,059 cases 
pending, Mr. Sanner stated, the amount 
involved being $2,908,659,106.50. Last 


|year at the same time there were 1,975 
Leases pending, according” to Mr. Tanner. 


A decrease in the number of cases 
awaiting action at term opening is noted 
by the clerk, the records showing a low- 
ering in the last five years from totals 
exceeding 3,000 to approximately 2,000 
claim suits. ‘N 





Irrigation Advocated 


For Kansas Valley 


Plan Involves Pumping Water 
From Shallow Underflow 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Oct. 10. 


. The irrigation Of fertile farm land in 
the Kansas River Valley by pumping wa- 
ter fron’ the shallow underflow is not 
only feasible but could be made highly 
profitable, according to the Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture, J. C. 
Mohler. 

Mr. Mohler stated enelty 
conferred with the State Irrigation En- 
gineer, George S. Knapp, and with ex- 
perts from the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, and all agreed that Kaw 
Valley farmers could profitably irrigate 
their land, especially where truck crops 
are grown. 

“It is estimated that a complete irri- 
gation system, including pumping ma- 
chinery, laterals and all necessgry equip- 
ment, can be installed at a cost of $15 
an acre,” said Mr. Mohler. “Many farm- 
ers lost twice or three times ‘that much 
this year on their corn crop alone. A\l- 
falfa can be made to produce double the 
normal yield by irrigation at the proper 
time. Dairy farmers in the. valley, 


where shallow water is available at from | 


10 to 20 feet beneath the surface can 
insure their feed crops by arranging for 
water when the rainfall is deficient.” 


Texas Caves May 








Yield Indian Relies: kinds ‘ot business. 


Smithsonian to Excavate for 
Evidence of Cultures 


Excavation in the future of sevéral of 


which were recently found may reveal 


the various cultures of Indians which | 
|early inhabited the region and the chron- 


e 
|the caves in central and western Texas | . The 


ological order in which these tribes in- 
habited the area, according to an oral 


| statement by Dr. Matthew E. Stirling, 
lethnologist at the Smithsonian Institu- | 


tion, Oct, 10. 
The following additional information 
was made public in the oral statement: 
The centraLand western parts of Texas 


4were explored by Dr. Stirling during the 


past Summer, and various caves were 
noted; <lthough no digging or excavation 
work was done at that time. 


This area lies between the pueblo sec- 


the mound culture of the lower Missis- 
sippi region. 


As soog as the Institution can permit 
| someone to go to the region explored by 
| Dr. Stirling, excavating work will be un- || - 
great | dertaken to learn what types of people 


havg-lived in that area. 


The fact that the caves are located 


that he had | 


on further west and the extension of 


an ual pay roll of $15,215,291. 
Stocks of merchandise on hand for sale 
at the end of 1929, show a cost value 
of $17,882,491. The sales of $131,- 
109,298 are the actual net sales of 1929 
as reported by she 3,017 stores. 

. The Bureau calls attention to the fact 
that the’ report is preliminary to the ex- 
tent that some central office returns 
from chains are ,incomplete, and will 
increase the final figures: On the other 
hand, some retailers do a certain amount 
of wholesale business and these figures 
will not be segregated until the final re- 
{port. The count of employes includes 
only those men and women who are em- 
‘ployed full time. Part-time employes 
will be shown in a later report, but their 
wages are included in the total pay ro!! 
herein. Insufficient data as to the period 
of employment of part-timers makes it 
impossible to compute average wages 
from the facts shown herein> 

The automotive group takes the lead 
‘over food stores in this, preliminary re- 
port, with $27,948,358 of sales or 21.3 
per cent of the total retail business of 
Syracuse, compared with $26,161,121 of 
food sales or 20 per cent. Automobile 
{sales amount to $17,788,988, and sales 
through accessories, tire and battery 
stores are $1,802,387. Up to this time, 
172 filling stations are reported, with a 
total business of $6,683,279 in. gas, oil, 
|tires and other accessories. All of this 
|merchandise is also sold in garages in 
|addition to some repair business which 
1s included in the reported sales in 101 
| garages of $1,518,945. 

Fourteen-local, sectional and national 
chains operate 94 stofes and filling sta- 
tions in Syracuse and ‘account for $5,- 
023,799 of the total automotive’ business. 

Food stores total 1,066 and”do a busi- 
ness of $26,161,121 or 20 per cent of the 
total retail business. Of this number, 
/667 are grocerieS with sales of $15,461,- 
222, and 156 are meat markets with sales 
of $5,678,636. In connection with these 
|figures it should be note@ that many of 
the grocery stores operate fresk meat 





| departments, and on the other hand, a 


number of meat markets have added g 
side @ine of groceries. Much more de- 
tail in regard to the several kinds of food 
stores and what they seil will be brought 
out in subsequent reports. 


General Merchandise Stores 
Are Listed Third in\Group 


_ The gengral merchandise group, which 
|includes department stores, dry goods 
stores and variety, five-and-ten and to-a- 
dollar stores, is third in volume of sales 
with a total indicated business of $17,- 
498,702 in 89 stores. Department stores, 
of which nine are included, total $13,- 
660,264, while 47 dry goods stores, 25 
| general merchandise stores and eight 


‘general merchandise group 
in the number of full-time employes and 
in pay roll, using the services of 2,461 
men and women and pays out $2,490,207 
annually in salaries and wages. It also 
shows the largest investment in mer- 
chandise, having an invehtory on Dec. 
81, 1929, of $3,282,240." 

The apparel group of- 305 stares does 
a volume of $13,083,952, employing 1,- 
054 full-time people and with a. total 
pay roll of $1,635,345. This group con- 
| sists of 69 men’s and boy’s stores doidg 
$3,035,240, 44 women’s ready-to-wear and 
accessories stores doing $4,501,851; 54 
; Shoe shops doing $2,016,335, 20 general 
clothing stores, 34 millinery shops, and 
|84 other apparel and accessories shops. 

Furniture and the household appliafice 
stores make up a group of 103 stores, 
employing 663 full-time people, and doing 
a business of $7,492,685. @Wurniture 
{stores sell $4,284,963, of this total in 42 
|stores, while 30 household appliance 
stores ac@éount for $2,485,183 of the bal- 
| ance, ‘ 
| There are 261 eating places in Syra- 
| cuse, employing 1,337 full-time employes, 
| with total pay roll of $1,149,555 and do- 
|ing a business of $6,267,619. 
| Other large business elassifications 
| shown in detail in the reporttre coal & 
|wood, lumber and building materials, 
|drug stores, jewelry stores and 16 other 
When the final re- 
| ports are released they will show many 
| of these classifications bnoken down into 
; even finer detail. 
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Hotel Receipts ‘F 
For Year Shown 
In Census Study 


Data Gathered by’ Feteeal 
Bureau at Request of Op- 
erators Group as Part of 
Distribution Inquiry 


| 
| 








_ The total receipts for rooms and meals 
in 11,902 hotels in 1929 were $778,258,806, 
the Bureau of the Census stated Oct. 10 
in asummary of statistics received to 
cate in\its census of hotels. Salaries paid 
to employes were $222,647,214. 

The hotels for which reports have been 
received constitute about two-thirds of 
the hotels having 25 or more rooms each, 
the Bureau said. However, the hotels 


average than those which have not re- 
pare The statement follows in full 
ext: 

| At tha\urgent request of the.American 
Hotel Association, and many individual 
hotel operators, and on. their assurance 
that the hotel operators of the country 


spond to a request for data, a census of 
hotels was undertdken as a part of the 
census of distribution, 1929. 

This census attempted to cover th 
operations, during 1929, of all hotels in 
the United States having 25 or more 
rooms. he canvass did not include 
apartment houses, boarding houses, clubs, 
vA C. A.’s, Y. W. C. Av’s, Turkish 
baths, tourist camps, farm houses, or 
auto camps. 


4 f 
- Some Reports Lacking 

Reports from 11,902 hotels, of 25 > 
more rooms, have so far been received 
y the Census Bureau. There are ap- 
proximately 5,800 other hotels in_ the 
country having 25 or more rooms from 
which reports have not yet been received. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
estimates in regard to the total activ- 
ities of all the hotels cannot corey be 
made by increasing the figures given in 
ithe succeeding paragraphs in accordance 
| with the ratio of the number of hotels 
that have reported compared with the 
total number of hotels; because, although 
many large hotels have not yet submit- 
ted a report, the hotels from which re- 
ports have not yet been received are 
smaller, on the average, than the hotels 
which have reported. 4 

The 11,902 hotels reporting have a total 
of 994,863 guest rooms, and their—total 
receipts during 1929 from rooms and 
meals aggregate $778,258,806. The total 
salaries paid to employes in 1 
amounted to $222,647,214. 


Some Open For Few.Months 


The number of employes employed on 
the average during 1929 bythe reporting 
hotels, was 287,743. Many resort hotels, 
however, are open for only a few months, 
and any figure of average annual wages 
per employe that. might be got by di- 
viding the wages paid to employes by the 
average number of employes would be 
somewhat misleading. 

The average number of rooms per hotel 
for all hotels reporting is, 83.6. The 
average receipts 1929 from rooms and 
meals per hotel for all hotels reporting 
are $65,389. The average receipts per 
guest room for all hotels reporting, are 
| $782. The average number of employes 
per hotel fs 24. The average salaries 
paid during 1929 per hotel for all hotels 
1 reporting are $18;°707, which figure is, on 

the average, 28.6 per cent of the average 
receipts per hotel from rooms and meals. 

Based on’the total estimated number 
of hotels, there are, on the average, 14.4 
hotels per 100,000 population (1930). Th 
repeft presented is preliminary and i 
supject to correction. 





| 


'Opening of New Route 
L For ‘Air Mail Deferred 


The date of the inauguration of the 
transcontinental air mail route from 
New York to Los Angeles, which was 
| scheduled to start on Oct. 15, has been 
postponed until Oct. 25, it was an- 
nounced orally fromthe office of the 


Irving Glover, Oct. 10. 

| The postponement‘ is due, it was 
stated, to the fact that the operator of 
the line will not be prepared to begin 
operagion at that time. According to 
the contract, the contractor has until 
|Oct. 29, when it will be mandatory’that 
he Start service. 
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HE sole purpose of The United States Daily is to present a complete and compres 


of the Government of the United States in 


which have reported are larger on the 


Second Assistant Postmaster General, W.- 


» Precautions in building such cellars | 
; Should -be taken because a marked de- 
crease in atmospheric pressure is apt to 
burst the roof.off of the structure, he, 


cruits, it was explained. 

Skeleton crews will be retained on the 
three battlships “Wyoming,” “Utah,” and 
“Florida,” which were ret#ed Oct. 


_ 


and the training ship “Arkansas,” the | Stated. 
Bureau pointed out, while the eight de-', “We were once asked, many years 
stroyers which will be assigned to the back, whether a iailroad locomotive | 


could be lifted and turned end for end 
by a cyclone. We sta‘: that while such 
a thing was not likely, it was quite 
within the possibility of a tornado’s 
force,” Dr. Humphreys said. “A riece of 
lumber, a good sized plank, was driven | 
by a tornado through a steel web on the! 
Eads Bridge across, the Mississippi! 
River.” 


new “‘training,squadron” will require 
crews of 50 mén each. A total of 1,326 
enlisted men will be retained of these 
destroyers and battleships. 

Decommissioning of submarines and 
destroyers: will require the services of 
the personnel of these ships for several 
months, the Bureau declared, since retir- 
ing cannot be accomplished in a short 
time. The new cruisefs are expected to 
be, ready for service when the dscommis- 
sioning has been completed. 

The reduction brought about by the 
new operating plan will bring the en- 
listed strength of the -Nayy down almost 
to the size of the Japdnest navy, the Bu- 
reau explained. The total also wil! ive 


Two Cruisers to Be Present | 
At Yorktown Celebration | 


At the request of the Datighters of | 
the American Revolution, the Navy De- | 
partment has ordered the light cruisers 
“Pensacola” and “Chester” to be present 
at Yorktown, Va., during the annual ex- 
ercises Which will be held Oct. 20, in| 
commemoration of the surrender of the 


The authorized strength of the Amenr- 
can naval forces at the present time is 
84,500, When the effects of the new plan 
next-Summer, the size will have 


shed ‘to 79,700, 
pe with 90,064 in the British navy and) 1781. 
508 in the Japanese. (Issued by Department of the Navy.) 






















ravages is seen in the announcement that | 
piers.at the New Londen submarine base | 
must be reconstructed. The following | 
information was furnished by the Navy: 

Untreated timber and piling was used 


| when the piers originally were built in 


1917 and 1918.° Previous to this date, 
untreated piling at the coaling wharf at 
New London had been in service: for | 
Many years without serious deteriora- | 
tion. Consequently, it was considered en- | 
tirely safe to use this type of construc- 
tion. . 
Serious damage by marine borers, es- 
pecially the teredo, was discovered in! 
1925 and it was decided that reconstruc- | 
tion soon would be necessary, Under an | 
appropriation of $150,000 in the 1928) 
deficiency bill five piers already have! 
been rebuilt with creosoted timber con- 
struction, | 
The present project contemplates the | 
reconstruction of four other piers under 
an appropriation of $135,000 made in the, 
1931 Naval bill. Piles for these \strue- 
tures will be impregnated with creosote 


,by the pressure process until an average | other 


of 15 pounds of creosote for each cubic 
foot of wood is absorbed. Structural 


his will com-| British forces under Lord Cornwallis,|timber with the exception of the guard| rior even to’ the generall 


rails and decking, will receive treatment 
varying from 8 to 10 pounds, 


there ‘would tend to indicate that early 
Indians inhabited the region, as such! 
laces were conducive to inhabitation by 


ments of these piers include diesel oil 
yeas fuel oil lines, steam piping, high 
and low pressure air services, fresh and 
salt water lines, five varieties of electric Sanaa tan emt sees ee _ 
services, and teleplfone and signal lines. | : 

This project is but.one of many of a| Basket-making Tribe 
similar character which are required by; It is expected that some traces of the 
the occurrence of the marine borers on, basket-making people, which were the 
both the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts. earliest people known to have lived in 

Millions of dollars of damage has been | tt gegion, will be found, The basket- | 
caused »>y the teredo and other marine! ™aking people lived shortly after the 
life at San Francisco during ‘the last 10 | Christian era, 4 
or 15 years, but prior to that period piers|. Two or three of the most promising- 
had beén in service for many years | looking caves will be excavated, and it is 
without showing appreciable damage, | hoped-that a determjnation can be made 

A vast amount of research, investiga- | 98 to who has lived there. On top the 
tion, and experimentation has been car-|remains.of the more recent Indians can 
ried on in recent years in an effort to | be seen, and it is possible that when the 
solve the problem of combating such|digging process gets underway, remains 
attacks on timber structu¥es in coastal of tribes dating back chronologically will 
waters,' hese investigations-——conducted | be found, and finally when the excavators 
by the National Research Council, the | get igrto the caves it is believed that the | 
American Wood Preservers Association,| remains of the basket-makers. may be | 
the Chemical Warfare Service of the|found along with traces of théir work 
Army, the Forest Products Laboratory in basketry and wood-making. | 
of the Department of Agriculture, and It is also hoped that more will be! 
cooperating Federal and private | learned about the tribes of Indians which | 
agencies—are still in progress. jlived in that region durifig the days of 
A definite protective treatment, supe-| Coronado, since little is known about 
satisfactory | them, and it is possible that remains of 
creosote method, is sought in the re-|other tribes of Indians about which noth- 
search work, ing is known, will also be found, é‘ 
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Atrnokizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT ComMMENT BY: THE UNITED States DAILY 


Seeks Maximum 


Broadeast Power Pele 


Request of WTMJ, Milwau- 


broadcasting channel and a high-powered 
station, which it contends wrongfully 
has been denied it, again was brought 
before the Federal Radio Commission 
on Oct. 10 durin 
ing large stations in the Middle West. 


Station WTMJ, at Milwaukee, a “re- 
gionel” outlet, was heard on its applica- 
tion for assignment on the 870 kilocycle 
channel, now occupied by Stations WLS 
and WENR, both 
other Wisconsin stations, through coun- 
sel, protested against any Commission 
action which would impair their oppor- 
tunities of obtaining improved assign- 
ments on the air. 
would result if WTMJ were accorded} 
the cleared channel and maximum power | 


é of 


zone’s high-power applications was be 
gun with the presentation of prelimi- 
nary arguments on behalf of WGN, of 


« 


g 


” 


* 


Chicago Tribune. 


land, business manager of the newspaper, 


kee, Opposed by Other 
Applicants; KFAB, Ne-) 
braska, Asks: Full Time 


Wisconsin’s claim) for an_ exclusive 


the hearings involv- 


The Milwaukee Journal, operating 


in Chicago. Two 


This, they contended, 


50,000 watts. 


The final case on the Middle ig 
e- 


Chicago, owned and operated by the} 
The station is an ap- 
increase in power from 
the present maximum of 
The history of the sta- 
McFar- 


plicant for 
25,000 to 
50,000 watts. 
tion was recounted by W. E. 


who has direct supervision over the, 
station. 

Objections to the hearing of the ap- 
plication of WTMJ at present were 
voiced by Harry Eugene Kelly, counsel 
for Station WLS. Mr. Kelly contended 
that the station could not properly be 
heard because it now has pending before 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, four separate appeals from 
Commission actions, invélving the ques- 
tions of increased power. The objec- 
tions were overruled, however. 

Until the final disposition of these ap- 
peals, Mr. Kelly declared, the Commis- 
sion should not designate for hearing a 
new application of WTMJ, and particu- 
larly under the present circumstances. 
He said that the 870 kilocycle channel 
now is occupied by two stations either 
operating or authorized to operate with 

e maximum power, and that the pres- 

mt hearings are on the general question 
of whether certain applicant stations 
should be permitted to use high power 
on certain of the cleared channels. 


Counsel for Stations WEBC. at Sune-| 
rior, Wis., and WISN, at Milwaukee, op- | 
erated by the Evening Wisconsin Co.,| 
asked leave to intervene in the hearings ; 


to protect the assignments of their client 
stations, and to protest against any Com- 


‘ tions. S 
‘mulate the wish that the attention of 
public authorities be drawn upon the 


*Wisconsin Station Fr ormation of National Boards Inquiry Is Held 
For Road Cooperation Urged 


"“ontinued from Page 1.] | 


will be appropriated by the various na-! struction is necessary. 


He asked that the Congress for- 


needs for road systems and for funds. 
Three major questions, pertaining to 


the construction and maintenance of 


highways, were the subject of conclu- 
sions adopted by the technical division of 
the Congress. These subjects were: 


1. Results obtained by the use of (a) 


/cement; (b) bricks or other artificial pav- 


ing. (Methods employed for road con- 
struction and maintenance in these mate- 
rials.) 


the use of tar, bitumen, and asphalt in 


'road construction. 


8. The construction of roads in new 


tes to International Congress Asked to Urge Com- 
missions to Work Together for Highway Im- 
provement Throughout World 


jis an essential feature. 


2. The most recent methods adopted for | 
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| ‘ 
In Delaware on 


Senate Primary 


| 


Canmpaign Investigators Se- 
eure Data on Candidacy} 
Of Mr. Bayard; Hearings 
In Other ‘States Planned 


' 


All highways | 
should be classified according to the| 
type of prevailing traffic. To promote | 
eee cf higher ger 
ictions should have supervisory or ad- | wal 
'visory relations to lower jurisdictions. | Nos (Ren) nt a, oom, aamenon 

Se : 


Provision for systematic maintenance | p, ; : ; ; 
elaware Senate primary inv 
User taxes | primary investigation 


, J - | today with an explanation of the pur- 
should be applied exclusively to high-| nose of the group, which he said Tone 


way purposes. Bond issues or other | merel “ f : ” z 
|methods of borrowing for highway con-| aiq Montaigne, Acsictant State Tax Ga 
struction is desirable in most countries. | missioner the first witness, said that he 
_Cooperation and coordination between | had no part in the campaign leading up 
different modes of transportation are'to the Democratic convention. In con-| 
|recognized as essential in the interest | nection with the poll conducted by the 
|of economy, and the adoption of legal | newspaper, “Every Evening,” he said his 
and fiscal regulations to that purpose by | only part was in supplying a list from 
fiscal authorities is urged. the tax office, which is a public list, and 

The necessity for the subjection of |funds for this were furnished by P. S. 
\public motorbus service, irrespective of | Dupont, State Tax Commissioner, from 








countries, such as colonies and undevel- 
oped regions. 

Conclusions which were adopted in the 
traffic and administration section of the | 
Congress earlier in the week, dealing! 
with non-technica) highway problems, | 
were also given the final approval of the | 
entire Congress. These conclusions dealt | 
with the following questions: | 

1. Ways and means of financing high- ; 
ways: (a) road construction, and (b) | 
maintenance. 

2 Highway transport: Correlation and} 
coordination of other methods of trans- 
port; adaption to collective (organiza- 
tions) and individual uses. 


3. Traffic regulation in large cities and 
their suburbs; traffic signals, design and 
layout of roads and adaptation to traffic; 
requirements in built-up areas. (2) Park- 
ing and garaging vehicles. 


Conclusions Approved 
By Full Congress 


Each of these questions was the sub- 
ject of research on the part of an expert 
appointed by the American organizing 
committee of the Congress. Reports from 
a number of member nations were gath-' 
ered by each specialist, and conditions 
in the various countries were compared 
and correlated, from which general con- 
clusions were drawn, and submitted to; 
the section meetings of the Congress for 
consideration. In every case the con- 
clusions drawn by the general reporter 
were adopted practically as submitted. 

Among the conclusions approved by the 
Congress were the following: 

Cement as a paving material has many | 
inherent advantages. It has been suc-| 
cessfully used as a base course for other | 
surfaces, and when protected by appro-| 
priate wearing surfaces is suited to 
heavy traffic. Maintenance, when prop-| 
erly constructed, is relatively simple and | 
reasonable in cost. 

Subject to suitable foundation, brick 





mission action which would preclude the 
chances of these stations from improving 
their assignments. The pleas were 
granted. 


Elisha Hanson, counsel for WTMJ, ob- 
jected to the Commission ruling which 
prevented WTMJ from applying both for 
the channel occupied by Stations WLS 
and WENR, and for the 770 kilocycle 
channel of Station WBBM. Mr. Hanson 
maintained that the ruling is illegal. 
These two channels were selected because 
they are occupied by the “three junior 
stations in the Chicago area,” he stated. 


In opening WTMJ’s case, Mr. Hanson 
explained that there are 10 States in the 
fourth zone, and that, although Wiscon- 
sin ranks fourth in population, it ranks 
ninth in actual radio facilities, whereas, 
under the Davis Equalization Amend- 
ment, to the Radio Law, it should rank 
in proportion to its population. The 
State, although entitled to a cleared chan- 
nel, has ndne. He pointed out that Illi- 
nois is the “most overquota State” in the 
zone. 

“This is nothing more than an appli- 
cation of WTMJ to get a cleared chan- 
nel for Wisconsin, which the Commis- 
sion has heretofore denied that State,” 
Mr. Hanson asserted. “It is the province 
of the applicant to prove its ability to 
provide cleared channel service to Wis- 
consin.” 

During the questioning of Andrew D. 
Ring, broadcast engineer of the Commis- 
sion, on the stand, it was brought out that 
while Wisconsin ‘is now approximately 15 
per cent under quota, it would be 32 per 
cent over quota if the request of WIMJ 
were granted, and that instead of ninth 
in the list of fourth zone States it would 
be fourth, while Illinois, now heading the 
list, would be fifth. 





A large portion of Nebraska does not 
get adequate radio service because of the 
limitations of WFAB’s time on the air 
and its power of 5,000 watts, the Commis- 
sion was told at the afternoon session 
Oct. 9 by Dietrich Dirks, station manager. 

This station is the only cleared channel 
outlet in the State, he said, and in the 
western two-thirds of the State there 
is no reception other than from 500-watt 
day-time stations and two 100-watt sta- 
tions that operate only a few hours 
weekly. “Thus, it is quite obvious that 
that section of Nebraska must depend 
upon stations outside that territory for 
satisfactory reception,” he said. 

“It is not an infrequent occurrence that 
because of its time division, KFAB is 
unable to broadcast events of national 
importance and educational and enter- 
tainment features of value,” continued 
Mr. Dirks. “It is often necessary to 
sign off before a program is completed. 

wecause oz: KFAB’s division of time 
and its consequent inability to supply 
a constant, dependable service, many lis. 
teners in the sparsely settled areas of 
Nebraska and adjoining States get no 
regular, satisfactory service from any 
souree, a 

“Because of its time limitation, KFAB 
is unable to cooperate to an adequate ex- 
tent with the jlocal and State law en- 
forcement departments. It is unable to 
follow -its policy of releasing material 
requested by the law enforcement offi- 
cecs immediateiy upon receipt. It is of- 
ten unable to broadcast emergency warn- 
irgs of approaching storms at a time 
when such broadcasting is absolutely 
vital. 

“If KFAB were given full time, as is 
made obvious by the aforementioned 
facts, it would be able to build a schedule 
of programs and services in answer to 
the needs of its service areas as no 
other station could. The policy of the 
KFAB Broadcasting Company would con- 
tinue to be one of progressiveness in 
the adoption of technical and engineering 
improvements. Without doubt, if KFAB 
is given an opportunity to increase its 


on edge makes satisfactory paving for 
light, heavy or medium traffic. Rubber 
paving has had Kmited use so far. 


Classifying Highways 
According to Traffic 


ownership, to insure regularity, efficiency | his own money. No State money was 
| and adequacy of service, is recognized. |spent on the “Every Evening” poll, Mr. | 
Monetary subsidies on the part of the| Montaigne declared. 
i State to highway transportation enter- 


prises should arise only in.the opening | Democratic candida 


up of regions destitute of traffic. Taxes | 
for highway purposes should be borne ; 
by all interests which benefit from the 
highway system. 

Cooperation between railroads 
highway transportation enterprises is one 
of the great requirements of the age. | 
The necessity for uniformity in traf-'! 
fic signs and signals, and adherence to) 
the principle that shape and color shall | 
be utilized to give indications, is urged. | 

Adoption of the recommendations of 
the diplomatic conference in 1926 in 
Paris is urged. ; 

The design of rules and regulations 
for the facilitation of traffic in con- 
gested districts is a problem of growing 
complexity. 

The following regulations are found 
useful; parking restrictions, segregation 
of types of traffic, use of traffic lane 
markings, one-way movement, rotary 
movement at intersections, and pedes- 
trian regulation. 

The following adjustments are be- 
lieved to afford relief in congested areas; 
removal of rail-carr:ed traffic from street 
level to subways, construction of bridges 
at crossings for pedestrians, require- 
ment in the construction or remodeling 
of buildings the incorporation of suit- 
able space for offstreet loading and 
garaging of vehicles; grade separation at 
intersections. 

Highway officials should be given nec- 
essary powers for protection of highway 
safety and recreational value of the 
road. | 


and | 











Modification of Radio 


Licenses Is Sought 


Electrie Firm Seeks to Sell! 





Tar, bitumen, and asphalt are suitable 
materials for use in road improvement, 
subject to limitations imposed by the 
characteristics ‘of the material, the in- 
tensity of traffic, and local physical condi- 
tions. 


Broadcasts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


commercial interests desiring to use them | 
for advertising purposes. It is not at| 


| 





In developing highways in new re- 
gions, a central body to coordinate ef- 
fort should be formed. Adequate land 
should be acquired to provide for ulti- 
mate development. Before construction 
{is begun, a layout should be prepared 
with regard to the ultimate require- 
ments. 


Careful budgeting in advance of con- 





Federal Cholera Quarantine 
Is Lifted in Philippines 


The lifting of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s cholera quarantine against Manila 
and Cebu, Philippine Islands, was an- 
nounced on Oct. 10 by the Department of 
War as follows: 

Messages that have been received from 
the Philippines during the past several 
weeks Mpovted progressive disappear- 
ance of the threat presented by the ap- 
pearance of cholera in certain parts of 
the Islamds earlier this year. 


fect that the situation in the provinces 
| was entirely under control, and messages 
{received at the War Department indi- 
cated that the situation in Manila was 
well in hand and that there had been no 
recent deaths. Word has now been re- 
ceived from the Governor General that 
the cholera quarantine against Manila 
and Cebu was formally raised by the 
co States Public Health Service on 
et. 6. 


Legislation Advocated 
To Aid Drought Areas 


Senator Ransdell Discusses Sit- 
uation With President 


_ Legislation by Congress when it meets 
in regular session in December will be 
necessary, in the opinion of Senator 
Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisiana, to assist 
the American farmers who suffered 
losses as a result of the drought in pro- 
ducing next year’s crop. 

Senator Ransdell stated his views 
orally at the White House on Oct. 10 
after a conference with President Hoover 
at which he laid the situation of the 
drought-stricken farmers, particularly in 
| Louisiana, before the President with a 
; View to having the latter make such 
recommendations to meet the situation as 
may seem to him warranted. 

The drought situation in Louisiana is 
serious, Senator Ransdell said. Of the 
more than 1,000 counties in the United 
States which have been greatly injured 
by the drought. about 30 of them are in 
his State, the Senator said. 

{ “The troubles of the farmers are not 
jimmediate,” Senator Ransdell _ said. 
| ‘What they will need is help in making 
the 1931 crop. 
crop 1s very poor. Prices are the low- 
est we have had in years and they are 
about one-half of what they were last 
year. Feed for livestock is almost a 
minor quantity, The farmers cannot get 
credit to make next year’s crop. They 
have not enough money left over from 
this year’s crop to return loans already 
made and that will destroy their credit.” 
Although Senator Ransdell expressed 








| 





Previous reports have been to the ef-! 


The Louisiana cotton of 


the present time aur intention that these | 
stations should make money. The ap-| 
plication, therefore, has been made for 
a modification of the present licenses, 
as it is considered that the sale of com- 
mercial programs would also be experi-| 
mental.” _ 
Contentions of Company 


If the applications are designated for 
formal hearing, the General Electric 
Company will be prepared to prove the! 
following facts respecting relay broad- 
casting, Mr. Purcell stated: 

1. That seven years of development 
work enables, at the present time, the 
reliable short wave reception in foreign; 
countries of broadcast programs. | 

_2. That such programs are enthusias- 
tically received by foreign listeners. | 
| 8. That best interests, not only of lis- 


| post, was present at the meeting, by | 
invitation of the Committee. 
|had been extended to United States Sen- 
ator Daniel 

candidate for 
| Marvel, 


| ter. 


| Sent any money i 


Former Senator Thomas F. Bayard, | 


te for the senatorial | 


Invitations | 
O. Hastings, Republican | 
reelection, and Josiah 
opponent of former Senator 
Bayard in the recent primary, but 
neither was present. | 
Committee Report 


Charles F. Curley, Wilmington attor- 
ney, who was asked by Mr. Bayard to| 
manage the selection of deiegates to the 
Democratic State Convention, made no 
reports to him, the former Senator said. | 
Mr. Curley said that he was asked to| 
manage the campaign as’a personal mat- | 
. He presented a prepared report, | 
which stated that the campaign had cost 
the “Bayard Committee’ $13,000. | 


Mr. Curley said that the entire cam- | 
paign, as far as his committee was con-| 
cerned, has cost $33,936.95. He said that 
$19,654.81 was spent for the maintenartce | 
of headquarters for Wilmington and | 
rural New Castle County, including the | 
expenses on primary election day. Sena- | 
tor Nye requested the sources of the 
money spent by the Bayard Committee, 
and Mr. Curley said he would present 
them later. Mr. Curley denied that the 
committee was connected in any way 
with the Association Against the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, and said that the 
association had made no contributions to 
the committee. No other organization 
n Senator Bayard’s be- | 


| 
| 
‘ 





half, he said. 
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| Coast Guard’s Scien 


| 


information about oceanic waters whi 
cies of the Federal Government and 
solving problems of the sea. 


records temperatures and salinity of 


of a Coast Guard boat. 


Coast Guard Studies 
Valuable Data on 


It is the opinion of the headquarters 
staff, United States Coast Guard, that the 
country at large is less acquainted with 
its operations than any other agency of! 
the country, and activities of its oceano- 
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Definite Report : 
On Prohibition 
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Problem Planned. 
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Mr. Wickersham Hopes to 
Have Results of Study — 
Ready Before Next Ses-— 
sion of Congress 





After being in session for three days 


|the National Commission on Law Ob- | 
| servance and Enforcement on Oct. 10 ad=) 
journed its meetings yntil Oct. 15 when ~ 
|members of the Commission will gather 

|again in Washington to consider and © 


: |discuss the many problems ‘before them. 


| At the close of the morning meeting 


- jon Oct. 10 William S. Barry, the newly 


elected secretary to the Commission, 
stated orally that the Commission woul 
likely remain in session for three days 
when it meets on Oct. 15. After that, 
he said, the Commission will undoubtedly 
jadjourn for two or three weeks. 

Chairman George W. Wickersham 
|stated he hoped the Commission would 






Recording temperature of sea waters at 
various depths and locations, observing of the direction of currents and 
determining of effect of ocean conditions upon the weather are among 
the types of work performed. The photograph shows apparatus which 


be able to make some definite report on 
the problem of prohibition before Con- 
gress meets in December. 


Crime Cost Survey 
| Mr. Wickersham has disclosed that the 
|Commission is going to make a complete 
survey pf the cost of crime in the United 
States. A report of the cost of erime 
in the City of Rochester, N. Y., during 
the year 1929 was submitted to the Com- 
mission at its first meeting Oct. 8. This 
report, subrhitted by Goldthwaite Dorr 
and Sydney P. Simpson, experts for the 
Commission, showed that the cost of 
crime in that city, with a population of 
| $28,000, was $1,475,000 for the year 1929. 
|Chairman Wickersham pointed out that | 
|this figure included only the direct costs- 
lof crime—no attempt was made to es- 
timate the indirect costs of crime dur- 
ing the year. The chairman stated that 
a manual to aid in the direction of such 
studies to ascertain the cost of crime in 
all cities of a population of 100,000 or 
more has been prepared. 
Final Report Indefinite 
| Chairman Wickersham said he wanted 


| to “show the people of the United States 
| what their crime bill is.” In the research 


United States Coast Guard 
Activities of the United States Coast Guard include the gathering of 





ch is made available to other agen- | 
to private enterprise as an aid in 


water being brought over the side 


Said to Yield 


Oceanic Conditions 


| 
| Activities of Agency Are Believed to Be Less Known to) that will be undertaken efforts will be 


Public Than Any Other Federal Unit 


/made to estimate the indirect costs of 
| crime, though this can not be done by 
| cities, he said. This estimate will include 
losses such as are caused by racketeers, 


Coast Guard experts occupied 67 oceano-| thefts, and insurance against crime, he 
graphic stations, or two less than in the| stated. 


preceding year, in making their studies 
| of the sea, 
|graphie investigations and observations | of water temperatures at varying depths | 


| Chairman Wickersham when | asked 
These include ascertainment | about the general and final report of the 
Commission stated that the Commission 


| had reached no conclusions but it would 


Mayor Bankson T. Holcomb, of New | Seem to be the least known according and in various locations, the sampling try to get this report out as soon as 
to an oral statement Oct. 10 in behalf and analysis of water, location of cur-! possible. He could not indicate when that 


Castle, said that he managed the cam- 
paign in New Castle County, and re- 
ceived $4,000 for the work. He was al- 
lotted $250 for his expenses, and re-| 
ceived no other funds or compensation, | 
he said. : 


Tells of Newspaper Poll 


prior to the Democratic 
that paper. Mr. Metten declared that | 
the purpose was purely a publicity idea, | 
and that the political side was merely 
incidental. The ballots were mailed at 
the expense of the paper. Voters did 
not pay postage on the return ballots, 
as the “Every Evening” assuméd the ex- | 
pense. Mr. Metten said about 116,000 | 
ballots Were sent out.‘ He said that he | 
had discussed the idea with John J. Ras- | 
koh, who, he said, reimbursed him for | 


the cost of the poll, which w 
oweane p was about 





Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee, and | 
Senator Patterson (Rep.), of Missouri, a'| 
member of the Committee, will return to | 
Washington Oct. 12 from Wilmington, | 
Del., where hearings have been conducted 
in connection with the Delaware sena-| 
torial campaigns, according to informa-| 
tion made available by the Committee | 
Oct. 10. 

The two Senators will leave soon after- 





teners in foreign countries but the broad-! 
casters in foreign countries will best be! 


served by the continuation and expansion | 


| 
|of the present relay broadcasting pro- 
grams. 

4. That this end might best be obtained | 
through the sale of commercial time on) 
these relay broadcasting transmitters. 

5. That the General Electric Company | 
has made large contributions to the ad- | 
vancement of the art and that we have | 
| suitable facilities, both in transmission | 
and reception for the further develop- | 
ment of short wave broadcasting. 

6. That the further development of 
Relay Broadcasting may best be pur- 
sued by the sales of commercial .pro- 
grams. 

7. We will be prepared to present evi- 
dence along the above lines and any 
other lines the Commission may request, 
| prior to the date of hearing. 
| Progress Is Cited 
The exhibit accompanying the appli- 
| cations follows in part: 
| Beginning early in 1924 the WGY pro- 
|grams were regularly transmitted on 
short waves under experimental licenses 
issued by the Department of -Commerce 
and extended by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. This radio developmental work 
}began with 2,750 kilocycles and with the 
advances in the art, progressed to 4,610 
kilocycles, 7,140 kilocycles and 13,660 
|kilocyecles. During the years 1926 and 
11927 these developmental investigations 
| were extended to include the band of fre- 
quencies between 20,000 kilocycles nd 
60,000 kilocycles. Over this period the 
advances in the art have been great. 
At the present time many people 
| Uhroughout the world rely exclusively on 
|W2KAF and W2XAD for broadcast pro- 
jgrams and many stations in foreign 
countries have rebroadcast these pro- 
grams. 

_The developments in both transmit- 
ting and receiving equipment have now 
progressed to the point where reliable re- 
ception with a quality suitable for re- 
‘broadcasting may regularly be obtained. 
| While the cost of this development has 
been great, no thought is entertained of 
gettempting to liquidate, through the sale 
commercial programs, these past de- 
velopment charges or similar costs 
which will be incurred in the future. 

Expansion Planned 


The sole purpose of this application 


mercial programs, the further develop- 
ment of a type of program especially 
designed for reception in foreign and 
jin particular 





facilities to full time, to increase its|the view that Congress will have to pass |countries. At the present time approxi- 
power to 25,000 watts, its consistent, de-,| legislation to relieve the drought-stricken | mately two hours of program material 
yendable and vital service will be unsur-| farmers, he declined at this time to say|a week, announced in Spanish, and so|the hours of rebroadcasting in foreign 


passed by any other station.” 


what form it should take. 


constructed as to be particularly adapted 


is to permit, through the sale of com- | 


non - English - speaking | 


wards for Raleigh, N. C., for investiga- | 
tion into the North Carolina primary ex- | 
penditures. 

After a hearing at Raleigh, the Com- 
mittee expects to move next to Win-| 
ston-Salem, where it is expected that 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
who is now surveying the Massachusetts 


| Situation, will be present. 


Senator Nye will hold hearings in 
Nashville and Memphis, Tenn., after fin- | 
ishing in North Carolina, before going 
to Nebraska, 

_Senator Dale (Rep.), of Vermont, ad- 
vised the Committee by telegram Oct. 
| 10 that he will report in Washington on 
‘Oct, 12. Mr. Nye has announced that 
|reports of agents in West Virginia indi- 
|cate a need for immediate hearings there | 
on the preprimary expenditures of James | 
E. Jones, Republican nominee for the 
| Senate, and that he will ask Mr. Dale to 
| conduct these hearings. 


‘Oil Shale Lands Termed 
, Valuable Only for Grazing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Mr: Kelley’s “billions” fantastic dreams. | 

Ever since the United States Geologi- | 
cal Survey began the examination and | 
mapping of the oil shales of the West 
17 years ago, the purpose has been sim 
ply to determine the areal extent of these | 
deposits and the approximate quantity 
of mineral fuel represented. No attempt 
was made by the field geologists to put 
a value on the deposits, since the classi- 
fication of the public lands does not! 
jordinarily involve the use of the dollar| 
mark. Only public coal lands have been | 
valued by the Geological Survey and! 
that prior to the enactment of the leas- | 
ing law. In that connection it is inter- 
esting to note that Government-owned 
coal lands in the vicinity of the Colo- 
rado oil shales were valued and priced 
at the rate of less than a cent a ton of 
minable coal. 

Had the Geological Survey put any} 
valuation on the 4,000,000 acres of clas- 
sified oil-shale land in the States of Col- 
orado, Utah, Wyoming, and Nevada, it 
| would have been on the basis of the pres- 
ent worth of some expected future value | 
|and following its experience in valuing’ 








, 
| 














to the needs of South and Central Amer- 
ican listeners, are being transmitted. 
These programs have been so success- 
ful that we feel that the transmission 
of additional programs, announced in 
the language of the countries for which 
they are designed, will provide an addi- 
tional stimulus for the development of 
methods for rebroadcasting and increase 





countries. 


i—_ 


Em ployment With Financial Return 
Deemed Essential to Prison Welfare 


\] 


of the Coast Guard. 


|rent directions at the various levels and| might be, and said that the report must 


Coast Guard studies constantly are) determination of effect of ocean drifts| be the product of much thought and dis- 


y 
formation which aids shipping as well 


| as other agencies of the Federal Govern-| done while the Coast Guard is operating 
|ment and private enterprise in meeting! the annual international ice patrol which 
At the afternoon session, William F.|the problems of the sea, it was stated.| means obviously that the North Atlantic 
ag “ Metten, publisher of the “Every Eve-j The tests usually are made in course of | Ocean is the field in which most of the 
Advertising on Foreign ning,” Was questioned concerning: the | the Coast Guard’s regular operations and, | investigations have been made in the 

: _ | motive of the senatorial poll conducted | therefore, constitute a means of obtain-| last few years. These studies will con- 
convention by | ing new scientific data at little cost to} tinue and it was said that others would 


the Government. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 





Proper Guidance of Child in 
Of National 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 10.—Employment 
of prison inmates, as affected by the 
Iawes-Cooper Act, constitutes one of the 
most important problems facing prison 
authorities, according to an address on} 
Oct. 10 by Carl J. Swendsen, president | 
of the American Prison Association, be- | 
fore the opening meeting of the society’s | 
congress in Louisville. | 

Mr. Swendsen, who is a member of the | 
Minnesota State Board of Control and 
chairman of the Minnesota State Board | 
of Parole, urged the members of the as- | 
sociation to “stand for practical wisdom | 
in the field of penology, and to steer a! 
steady middle course between the ex- | 
treme of unqualified repression on the | 
one hand, and loose sentimentalism on! 
the other.” 


“Tdleness,” he said, “has been well, 
styled the curse of the prison. Without | 
occupation, the mind is free to brood} 
over real or fancied wrongs. The 
remedy is also obvious—find employ-| 
ment, which is easier said than done, as | 
free labor has interests, which should} 
not be jeopardized. | 

“The industry must be creative if pos- | 
sible, and be able to furnish financial re- | 
ward in the way of wages.” 

The idea that “most all criminals are 
feeble-minded,” and that “all feeble-| 
minded are potential criminals,” was | 


° | 
described as “‘absurd.”’ | 


‘The real truth,” he said, “which we 





mated oil content would have been a 
very small fraction of the $1 price re- ' 
peatedly given in Mr. Kelley’s statements | 
and inferentially credited to the Geolog- | 
ical Survey. | 

The fact is that at the start the Geo- | 
ogical Survey regarded the very exten- | 
sive oil-shale deposits as having a utility 
value only at some time in the distant 
future. The present oversupply of pe- 
troleum, ready to flow from the wells of | 
California, Oklahoma and Texas into the | 
pipe lines with relatWely little human | 
effort, postpones beyond present calcu- | 
lation the time when a new oil industry | 
can be started so far away from present | 
centers of demand as the mountains of 
western Colorado and eastern Utah, es- 
pecially as the only certainty about that 
venture would be the high cost of its 
establishment and operation. 

Oil-shale utilization is still further; 
postponed, in the opinion of many fuel | 
specialists, by the possibility that coal 
furnishes a better source of oil than oil 
shale, because of two facts, its better | 
geographic distribution and the value of 
its by-product coke, lacking in the oil 
shale. With the great deposits of coal 
and lignite standing between oil shale 
and its future market, the date of oil- | 
shale utilization becomes rempte indeed. 
It is for these reasons that many of us| 
would not take as a gift the title to 
8,000 acres of oil-shale land to hold} 
until used for oil manufacture, subject 
to State taxes for the long period in- 
volved. Some of the land has a grazing | 
value, but its present worth for oil ex- 
traction purposes is nil, 





’ 


ielding valuable bits of scientific in-|on weather conditions. 





cussion which will take a great deal of 
time. 


Ruling Is Deferred 
! On Monroe Doctrine 





Much of the oceanographic work is 





be given consideration as rapidly as con- 
ditions permit. 








New Interpretation Not Pre- 
| sented to Latin American 
Governments 





| 
Schools Advocated by Chief 


Association 


Action on the new interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine by Reuben Clark, 
newly appointed American Ambassador 
to Mexico, has been delayed, the Secre- 


do not like to hear, is—allowing to some | 
extent the claims of heredity—that con- 


ditions makés the youthful criminal, and | 
we are all responsible for conditions.” 
Reviewing factors that have been ad- 


vanced as causes for delinquency, Mr. | 


Swendsen said: “Although the automobile 
is a dangerous tool in the hands of the 
criminal, to say it is a source of crime is 
to indict the era of science. 


“In a home which makes material | 


happiness the chief end of existence, it 
is not surprising that children are not 
over-anxious about thrift and labor, and 
take short-cuts to attain what seems to 
them worthwhile. 
to be wiped out 


and its children given the 
opportunities d 


The slum home needs| 


growing ¢hildhood, | 


ltary of State, Henry L. Stimson, stated 


orally Oct. 10. 

Copies of the new interpretation had 
been sent to all American representa- 
tives in Latin American countries by the 
former Secretary of State, Frank B, 
Kellogg, for delivery to each Latin 
American government with the informa- 
tion that this interpretation -was con- 
aiceed officially adopted by the United 
| States, it was explained. However, be- 
fore the notes could be delivered, Mr. 
Kellogg retired as Secretary of State, and 
Secretary Stimson said that he had de- 
layed having them presented. 

Questioned as to whether the new in- 
terpretation had been dropped or was 
still pending, Secretary Stimson stated 
that it was the action of his predecesor 
and that he had not taken up the matter 





while the other home needs an injection 
of real American ideals and old-fashioned 
religion. 

“When every school is a real child- 
discovery and child-guidance clinic, a 
large amount of juvenile delinquency 
will be brought under control, which in 
the end means fewer juvenile offenders. 
If some way could be found to teach 


moral truths, founded on religious faith, | 


without jeopardizing any _  individual’s 


legal or civie rights, and without injury | 


further. 


The interpretation, as made public by 
the Department of State, limits the scope 
of the Monroe Doctrine to the following: 

1. Future colonization by any Euro- 
| pean powers on the American continent, 
2. Any attempt by the allied mon- 
;archies of Europe to extend their politi- 
cal system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere. 





to any person’s convictions, great good 
could be accomplished. 


“To minimize crime through gainful) 


labor, with results of the greatest value 
to the well-being of the nation, is a chal- 
lenge to the keenest mind in statecraft. 
It should be a task dear to the heart of 


|coal land the rate per barrel of esti-|the constructive statesman, because the| 
man who solves the problem will leave! 


a legacy of glory. 

“Every penal institution could well be 
a field of research, and a clinic, wherein 
evidence of moral failure and anti-social 
conduct could be disclosed and studied. 

“Repressive legislation alone will not 
curb or prevent crime. Indeed, exces- 
sive punishment creates a reaction to- 
ward extreme leniency, and between the 
two the public good suffers. The first 
requisite of pufishment is the protection 
of society, yet the offender does not lose 
the right of being redeemed.” 





The President’s Day | 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 10, 1930 





10 a. m—C. J. Doyle, of Illinois, 
called. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President | 


met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m, — Senator Ransdell 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, called to discuss 
proposed legislation to assist drought 
stricken farmers in raising their 1931 
crops. 

12:30 p. in—Representative Reece 
(Rep.), of Johnson City, Tenn., called 
to discuss Tennessee matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


3. Any interposition, by any European 
power, for the purpose of oppressing or 
controlling in any other manner the 
destinies of Latin American governments 
“who have deciared their independence 
and maintained it and whose independ-' 
ence we have on great consideration and 
‘just principles acknowledged.” 

4. Noninterference by the United 
| States with the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power. 

5. Policy of leaving Spanish-American 
colonies and Spain to themsélves in the 
hope that other powers will pursue the 
| same course, 
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Is Reported to 
Federal Bureau 
By Its Agents 


NFORMATION concerning construction 
rations in foreign countries which 
n recently received by the oer 

t of Commerce from its representa- 
Sioee stationed abroad is made public in 





. a statement issued by the Department 


t. 10. : 
OThe statement follows in full text: 


height of buildings in London, Eng- 
aa ts the subject of an interim report 
issued as a result of a conference between 
representatives, of the London Society, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
the Town Planning Institute, according to 
Trade Commissioner William L. Kilcoin, 
London. The report states that the con- 
ference entirely agrees with a resolution 
by the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to the effect that no 
general relaxation should be permitted in 
the conditions governing the height of 
buildings in London, and is of the opinion 
that it is of the utmost importance that 
steps should be taken immediately to reg- 
ulate the increase of height and volume of 
new building that is possible under exist- 
i conditions. 
cas an indication of the more up-to-date 
trend of moving picture theater construc- 
tion in Switzerland, M. Steiger, Office of 
Commercial Attache, Berne, reports that 
one of the oldest fashioned theaters in 
‘Berne has been entirely changed. Its for- 
mer seating capacity of 300 seats has been 
increased to 600 by enlarging the audi- 
torium. Comfortable stuffed chairs have 
been installed and an agreeable color ar- 
rangement has been provided. The build- 
ing is now considered to be one of the 
most modern and well-equipped estab- 
lishments of its kind in Switzerland. Al- 
though one of the smaller theaters, its 
interior illustrates the latest trend in 
modern motion picture theater architec- 
ture and decoration, including projectors, 
new types of lamps for theater, lighting, 
as well as latest developments for ventila- 
tien and accoustical perfection. 

v 

An extension of the fishery harbor is 
now contemplated at Esbjerg, which town 
is Denmark’s most important harbor on 
the North Sea, and the port through which 
the bulk of all exports flow from Denmark 
to England, states a report from Consul 
E. M. Groth, Copenhagen. Traffic through 
Esbjerg has increased so much during the 
last few years that there is no longer ade- 
quate pier space available, at all times, in 
the export harbor. The Esbjerg port au- 
thorities have recommended to the Min- 
ister of Public Works the expenditure of 
1,750,000 kroner (the krone is worth about 
$0.267) for this construction work, and at 
the same time have recommended the ap- 
propriation of 45,000 kroner to cover the 
enlargement of the fish auction halls. 

The Government of Bengal have de- 
cided to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate and report on the advisability of con- 
structing a pier bridge across the Hooghly 
River between Calcutta and Howrah, In- 
dia, according to Vice Consul Dorsey G. 
Fisher, Calcutta. The committee is also 
to estimate the cost of erecting experimen- 
tal piers and to decide whether they would 
be worth while. The port authorities have 
hitherto objected to piers, believing they 
would add to the siltation that is already 
having a destructive effect upon the river 
channel. In 1921 a contilever bridge was 
recommended, but financial difficulties 
prevented any concrete result. Since then 
a modified cantilever bridge on two piers 
in the river which would be less expensive 
has been considered. 

Construction projects in the United 
Kingdom, together with amounts involved, 
are summarized as follows: A group of 
apartment buildings, £750,000 and the 
construction of a storm relief sewer, 
£100,000, at London; the erection of dwell- 
ings, £55,000, at Liverpool; 370 houses, 
£200,000, at Gorton; a £400,000 hotel ex- 
tension at Manchester; a new town hall, 
£62,000, at Clacton; the erection of aero- 
domes, £1,000,000, at Birmingham; new 
electricity mains and transformer sta- 
tions, £60,000, in Manchester; the expen- 
diture of £175,000 and £75,000 for elec- 
tricity services and for substation equip- 
ment, respectively, at Sheffield; a £50,000 
generating plant at Swindon; a new res- 
ervoir, £100,000, at Dumfries; a £150,000 
drainage scheme at Petersfield; a sewer- 
age scheme, £60,000, at Easington; a main 
drainage system, £1,300,000, at Swansea; 
and a £55,000 port improvement scheme 
at Galway. Additional information con- 
cerning the above projects may be ob- 
tained under reference United Kingdom 
No. 114919. 

The technical department of a shoe 
manufacturing concern in Zlin, Czecho- 
slovakia, recently completed plans for 40 
new reinforced concreté buildings which 
will be erected in the larger cities of 


. Czechoslovakia for shoe stores, states a 


¢ 












repo from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Sam E. Woods, Prague. These 
buildings, in addition to shoe stores and 
repair shops, will contain apartments for 
clerks and workmen. The name of the 
firm in question may be obtained under 
reference Czechoslovakia No. 115073. 

Canadian construction projects, together 
with expenditures involved, as recently 
reported by Assistant Trade Commissioner 
L. A. France, Montreal, include: A $200,- 
000 dairy, a new theater, $150,000, two 
new school buildings, $350,000, and a new 
clubhouse and recreation hall, $100,000, 
in Montreal; a new office building, $100,- 
000, a five-story apartment, two new 
apartment buildings, $140,000, a $2,000,- 
000 extension. to museum, a new police 
administration building, $500,000, a rail- 
way station, $3,000,000, street car system, 
$4,000,000, a new bridge, $750,000, and a 
four-story addition to university building 
in Toronto; a new bank building, $600,000 
in Calgary, Alberta; a hospital addition, 
$480,000, construction of dock walls, §$6,- 
000,000, and the installation of a new traf- 
fic lighting system at Quebec; a new post 
office and railroad station at Windsor, On- 
tario; a new gas plant, $107,000 at Guelph, 
Ontario; and a $100,000 addition to a 
school building in Sudbury, Ontario. Fur- 
ther details in connection with the fore- 
going projects may be secured under ref- 
erence Canada No. 114987. 


FOREIGN WORK 





The bridge shown inthis photograph, one of the items of con- 
struction work completed in Ohio this season, is cited by the 
Ohio State Highway Department as being notable by reason of 
its location in historic country and because it embodies a guid- 


ance to aviators who fly high above it. 


Maumee River near the point where Gen. “Mad” Anthony 


Wayne defeated the Indians in October, 


ESOS ~~~. 








The bridge spans the 
1794, a victory which 
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A Product of Ohio’s State Construction Work This Year 








Ohio State Highway Department. 


induced the Greenville treaty signed the following Summer. 
The guidance to aviators is furnished by white bricks inlayed 
in the red brick floor of the bridge to spell the word “Napoleon,” 
name of the adjoining community, in letters 29 feet high. The 
structure is a spandrel-filled, reinforced concrete arch bridge 
with seven 95-foot clear spans, a 36-foot roadway and two 
5-foot sidewalks; total length, 750 feet. ‘ 





ARMY’S ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
Being Adapted to Commercial Standards 


ONSTRUCTION supplies used in opera- 
tions of the Corps of Engineers are be- 
ing standardized to permit adaptation of 
commercial types of equipment and material 
to military work, according to an article by 
the chief of the supply section, office of the 
Chief of Engineers, Maj. H. H. Stickney, 
published in the current issue of Commer- 
cial Standards Monthly, the official publi- 
cation of the United States Bureau of 
Standards. ¢ 
The article follows in full text: 
When section 5a of the National Defense 
Act was enacted June 4, 1920, the Assistant 
Secretary of War was charged with the su- 


+ pervision of the procurement of all military 


supplies and the assurance of adequate pro- 
vision for the mobilization of materiel and 
industrial organizations essential to our 
wartime needs. 

v 


This and other provisions of the act have 
caused to be set up in the supply branches 
of the Army—that is, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Quartermaster Corps, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Signal Corps, Air Corps, and the 
Chemical Warfare Service—organizations 
to prepare plans for industrial mobilization. 
These studies have resulted in the adoption 
of commercial items and standards to mili- 
tary needs wherever possible. The adoption 
of a commercial item practically assures 
prompt quantity production in an emer- 
gency. The Corps of Engineers is fortunate 
in that practically all its items of equip- 
ment have a counterpart in the commercial 
field, or can be nearly reduced to commer- 
cial standards. 

Studies have been initiated resulting in 
new and revised specifications following 
commercial practice in the following in- 
stances: e 

Jute is a strategic raw materia]—that is, 
a material produced entirely outside the 
continental limits of the United States. 


Studies have been made of commercial sub- 
stitutes and it has been found that Osna- 
burg cotton, cotton cement bags, and cotton 
flour bags present substitutes equal to or 
better than the jute bag. The only reason 
jute bags are procured in peace time is be- 
cause they are cheaper. It has also been 
found that there are certain commercial 
bags, such as potato, plaster, calcium chlo- 
ride, sugar, and flour bags, already being 
manufactured and in stock, which can be 
used until production can be reached on the 
standard bag. 

The standard burlap sand bag specifica- 
tion has recéftly been revised to conform 
more nearly to commercial practice of man- 
ufacturers. The standard size is 14 by 26% 
inches, which, if strictly followed, cannot 
be cut economically from 40-inch burlap. 
The bulk of the burlap imported is 40 inches 
wide. The tolerances have been changed so 
as to allow cutting 40-inch burlap into strips 
25% and 14% inches wide and allowing 
two sizes of bags in one order. The area 
of the bag must be not less than 365, nor 
more than 382 square inches when laid flat. 
This prevents the manufacturer from tak- 
ing the minus tolerances in both length and 
width in the same bag. Packing and sewing 
requirements were changed, resulting in 
additional econgmies. The changes have 
caused the price to be reduced from between 
6.7 and 7 to 4.8 cents per bag. 


v 

Celluloid is no longer used for the manu- 
facture of triangles, scales, protractors, and 
similar items. It has been found that fiber- 
loid is more durable and will withstand 
storage conditions in the Tropics, whereas 
celluloid in a short period will disintegrate 
entirely. A study is now being made of, 
pyralin as a substitute for fiberloid so as 
to increase the source of supply of this 
class of material. 

The old standard 5 kw. generator set was 
entirely special. It was heavy for its ca- 
pacity, weighing some 2,100 pounds, and 
was comparatively expensive. A survey 
was made of the commercial field, which 
resulted in the adoption of a commercial 
standard manufactured by several different 
firms. These sets have proven eminently 
satisfactory, are of light weight—650 to 
750 pounds—are reliable, and above all, are 
procurable in quantity in case of an emer- 
gency. Their price is about two-thirds that 
of the old special set. A similar investiga- 
tion is ‘being made to find a commercial 
pumping set suitable to our needs. 

The floating-bridge equipment of the 
Corps of Engineers is one of the few items 
of equipment that has no counterpart in 
commercial life. The boats, balk (stringers), 


chess (flooring), trestles, and vehicles, 
must, of necessity, be adapted to this spe- 
cial task. However certain commercial 
items have been adopted in part with re- 
sultant economy and assured production, 

Commercial trailers, have been found 
eminently suitable, with’minor modifica- 
tions of the superstructure, for transport- 
ing boats, balk, chess, and other items of 
this equipment. The original design of 
these wagons was special throughout, and 
the cost per wagon was about $2,000. Sev- 
eral commercial designs are suitable, and 
when adopted will involve a cost of between 
$700 and $800 per wagon. 

Considerable study has been made of the 
various woods suitable for balk and chess. 
It has been found that Douglas fir is well 
suited for both purposes and can, of course, 
be obtained in quantity. Redwood of select 
grades (prime structure) can be used for 
chess. These two woods take the place of 
white pine which is becoming difficult to 
procure and increasingly expensive. 

The steel boat is being tested to deter- 
mine its suitability as a substitute for the 
present wooden boat. If it proves satisfac- 
tory, manufacture will be expedited and the 
rapid deterioration found in the wooden 
boat will be eliminated. 


v 


Before the organization for control of 
industrial mobilization plans was operating 
efficiently, this branch developed a portable 
pile driver which functioned properly. but 
lacked mobility; its main drawback was its 
special nature. Its procurement would be 
impossible in the first months of an emer- 
gency. A plan was developed to use a truck 
crane, portable leads hung from the crane 
boom, a large air hammer, a portable air 
compressor, and various air tools. This 
group of equipment can drive piles, place 
stringers, caps, and flooring, and, with the 
air tools, can do practically all the work in- 
cident to building a pile bridge with power- 
driven equipment. It can also be used to 
operate a quarry, excavate earth, load and 
unload heavy materials, and to perform 
many other tasks previously performed by 
man power in the Army. The items that 
make up the plant are all made commer- 
cially and can be procured during the initial 
stages of the war in the desired quantities. 

During the World War, crystalline TNT 
was compressed into a half-pound rectan- 
gular block having a density of 1.46, witha 
cross section 1 13-16 by 113-16 inches, and 








a length of approximately 314 inches. These 
blocks were coated with a thin plate of cop- 
per by an electrolytic process, and the fin- 
ished product cost from 80 to 90 cents per 
pound. Within the last two years, it was 
found that the war stocks of blocks were 
nearly depleted and it would be necessary 
to purchase a(ditional stocks. Investigation 
disclosed that all the electroplating machin- 
ery developed and used during the war 
period had been junked. No civilian man- 
ufacturer or Government arsenal was pre- 
pared to manufacture blocks by this process. 


Vv 


Following the policy that commercial 
products should be used to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, an attempt was made to dis- 
cover a method of coating the blocks of 
compressed TNT which would be either 
strictly commercial or at least an adapta- 
tion of some peace-time product. Among 
the methods suggested were dipping in 
Duco, wrapping in ceHophane or paraffin 
paper, and inclosing in a box of bakelite, 
cardboard, or fiber board. Finally it was 
decided to use a 5-ply fiber-board box made 
by winding 0.006 fiber board around a 
mandrel and paraffining the inside. 

The ends of the box are made of sheet 
iron, tinned and lacquered: A hole is 
punched. in one end to register with the 
recess in the TNT block so that a detona- 
tor can be inserted without removing the 
block from the box. These boxes are very 
tough and furnish a more satisfactory cov- 
ering than even the copper plate. The con- 
tainer is commercial, and can be produced 
in any quantities desired. 

The initial order manufactured by this 
process will cost about 55 cents a pound, 
including the TNT and an amount sufficient 
to amortize the plant, buildings, ‘and ma- 
chinery necessary for manufacture. Later 
orders will undoubtedly be considerably 
cheaper and thus effect a substantial saving 
in the manufacture of the demolition blocks 
and at the same time assure quantity pro- 
duction in an emergency. 


Vv 


The examples furnished above indicate 
the trend of thought which has resulted 
from the policy of adapting commercial 
standards to military yse. In none of these 
cases has there been any evidencé of de- 
creased efficiency, but, on the contrary, the 
equipment has been found, in most cases, to 
be the equal of, if not superior to, the spe- 
cial designs formerly considered necessary. 





STUDY OF WOOD STRESSES 


Planned in Department of Commerce 


BENEFITS to the construction industry 

are foreseen by the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization through the ap- 
pointment by the Secretary of Commerce 
of a subcommittee on timber stresses, ac- 
cording to a stateemnt issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text : 

The appointment of a subcommittee on 
unit working stresses lor fumber and tim- 
ber is announced by Robert P. Lamont, 
Ssecretary of Commerce, and chairman of 
the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion. The establishment of. this board is 
a result of a request made by the lumber 
industry to the National Committee to 
meet the demand of engineers, architects, 
builders and others for reliable working 
stresses. 

Members of the subcommittee, alb na- 

etionally-known engineering authorities, 
asannounced by Secretary Lamont, are as 
follows: Chairman, F, 0. Dufour, consult- 
ing engineer, United Engineers and Con- 
structors, Inc., Philadelphia; Morris 
Brooks, chief, Bureau of Building Inspec- 
tion, Department of Public Safety, Phila- 
delphia; Clement E. Chase, consulting 
engineer, Philadelphia; C. C. Cook, main- 
tenance engineer, Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, Baltimore; John Foley, 
assitant purchasing agent, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Philadelphia; J. N. Pease, a di- 
rector of Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc.. New York City; G. J..Ray, chief engi- 
neer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company, Hoboken, N. J.; W. A. 
Slater, director, Fritz Engineering Labor- 
atory, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., 
and Morton O. Withey, professor of me- 
chanics, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
According to Axel H. Oxholm, director 
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of the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation, this action will afford lumber pro- 
ducers an opportunity to submit to a group 
representing all branches of the engineer- 
ing profession for review and approval, 
such working stresses as are advocated for 
the different structural grades. Upon 
presentation of stress recommendations, 
the subcommittee will examine the sup- 
porting data available and will either ap- 
prove or disapprove the proposed work- 
ing stresses., Only in cases of approval 
will its decision be publicly announced. 

It was pointed out that it was not to be 
a function of the subcommittee to set up 
or recommend working stresses, nor does 
it have or desire any power to enforce its 
decisions. It has been established by the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization 
for the benefit of t producer and con- 
sumer in order to facilitate the economical 
use of structural lumber and timber, it 
was explained. 

It is the Committee’s belief that when 
the various regional lumber manufac- 
turers’ associations reach an agreement 
among themselves on the subject of 
stresses covering the different species, if 
they can in addition obtain the approval of 
an impartial body, the chance for general 
acceptance of their working stresses 
among specifiers and consumers will 
thereby be much greater and react to the 
benefit of all concerned. Through this 
proposed arrangement it is hoped much of 
the present confusion in regard to timber 
stresses will be ‘leared up. It is interest- 
ing to note that the steel industry for 
some time past has had the benefit of such 
a stress committee, and it is confidently 
expected that the same benefits will ac- 


crue to the lumber industry and lumber” 


consumers, 





BEING 


Said to Deserve Broader Recognition 


By JAMES S. TAYLOR 


Chief, Division of Building and Housing, 
Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce 


JN connection with general avoidable 

wastes in’ the home building industry 
it may be pointed out that the develop- 
ment of recognized standards for the en- 
gineering and practical phases of house con- 
struction and designs and more general ap- 
preciation of them by the public would help 
to reduce the number of poor houses that 
are being erected. It should contribute to 
stability in values of houses, and thus to- 
wards reduction of excessive costs of 
financing. 

The whole picture points to the need of 
more and better education, especially of 
young people, in the essentials of a good 
house, or else of implanting in them belief 
in the importance of obtaining good advice 
when buying and building a home. It also 
shows the need, or the desirability, of ex- 
tending advisory services along limes known 
to be helpful. The experiences of » various 
building and loan associations, business 
concerns, and home information centers are 
all available. 

Vv . 

Well-built houses, houses that are sound 
in structure, well planned and well bal- 
anced throughout, are the foundation of ad- 
vance in housing standards. Although the 
2 or 2% per cent of new houses that are 
built each year may seem small, every ad- 
vance that gives the builder or the buyer 
of a new home a better return for his out- 
lay reacts in favor of the family that buys 
or rents an old house. Broadly speaking, 
the owners of old houses have to compete 
with the builders of the new in attracting 
buyers or renters. Furthermore, in an- 
other 25 or 30 years, half our families 
probably will be living in dwellings not yet 
built. In addition, the several ~ hundred 
million dollars spent each year for mainte- 
nance, remodeling, and modernization of ex- 
isting dwellings could be used to far greater 
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ROAD DESIGNS 


Being Prepared 
In Oklahoma 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Oct. 10. 
STANDARD designs for highways to be 
constructed in Oklahoma during 1931 
are receiving the attention of the State 
Highway Department, according to a state- 
ment issued by the State Highway Engi- 
neer, A. R. Losh. Most recent dewelopments 
in engineering practice and anticipation of 
the highway needs which the State will be 
forced to meet in the future are being taken 
into consideration, according to the state- 

ment, which follows in full text :- 


The Department is having these designs 
reviewed by its own engineers as well as 
engineers of other States. The engineers 
of the Bureau of Public Roads and of The 
American Road Builders’ Association—both 
organizations—have complimented the De- 
partment on their proposed design and have 
offered a number of favorable suggestions. 
Mr. Samuel Eckels, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials 
and chief engineer of the Pennsylvania 
State Highway Department, has also re- 
viewed the design. 





v 


The main features of the design are only 
slightly different than for the 1980 con- 
struction, the modification being princi- 
pally to provide for heavier loads and ad- 
ditional safety for the higher speed traffic. 
A minimum right of way of 100 feet will 
be acquired and additional width where 
heavy earth work is necessary. Additional 
width inside of curves and at road inter- 
sections will be secured so as to provide in- 
creased vision and safety to traffic. The 
maximum grade is 6 per cent, but this is 


/seldom approached. 


Practically all grades are less than 5 per 
cent. Long vertical curves will be secured 
over hills so as to provide minimum of 6 
feet of sight distance. Numerous acciden 
occur by cars attempting to pass each other 
on steep grades and the 600 feet of vision 
is provided to reduce this hazard. Horizon- 
tal curves will be made as easy as possible. 
The maximum standard curve for the State 
is 5 degrees. This gives a radius of ap- 
proximately 1,200 feet, Where this curve 
is secured extra widening is wumnnecessary 
but on sharper curves the roadbed and 
pavement will be given increased width. 

The roadbed proper will be imcreased 39 
feet for secondary roads and 36 feet for 
primary roads. All travel way and pave- 
ment sections will be built and maintained 
a minimum width of 20 feet. The standard 
concrete pavement design will be 20 feet 
wide, 10 inches thick at the edges, and 7 
inches at the center, with a longitudinal 
joint the entire length of the pavement. A 
traffic line or stripe will be painted over 
this longitudinal joint. Slightly more re- 
inforcing steel than was formerly used will 
be provided on next season’s work. 

This is done to reduce cracking and also 
prevent breaking of the slab under heavy 
loads. This design is estimated to carry 
wheel loads of 10,000 pounds if properly 
distributed to the pavement. ‘The Depart- 
ment will continue the use of the low lip 
curb along the surface of the pavement on 
steep grades. This curb retains the storm 
water on the pavement and prevents it from 
eroding the shoulders and side ditches. The 
use of this design during the past year fully 
demonstrates its economy. 


v 


Standard bridge designs are based on 
maximum of two 20-ton trucks. All bridges 
of a permanent nature will be designed for 
the 22-foot clear roadway. ‘The vertical 
clearance will be increased to 16 feet. Many 
of the present day bridges have a clearance 
of 15 feet or less. The Department is also 
developing special designs of girders and 
trusses which do not require overhead 
bracing. On short structures the height of 
the road is not limited by cross members 
of the bridges. The new Coyle bridge on 
Highway No. 33, east of Guthrie, is de- 
signed along these lines. 


advantage if applied with greater regard to 
soundness of structure and good layout. 

When it comes to criticizing a particular 
feature of a house it is necessary to bear 
in mind the several functions which it is 
intended to perform. The kitchen floor, for 
example, should not be too unyielding to 
stand on comfortably; its durability should 
be considered with reference to first cost ; 
it should be reasonably resistant to stain 
and to the effects of hot water or changes 
in humidity, and easy to keep clean. 

Another method of approach is that of 
cost. How can a given part of the house 
be reduced in cost and still render the same 
service? 


A’ good historical perspective is often 
helpful in considering’ present trends and 
suggested innovations ; common sizes and 
arrangements of individual rooms may be 
subjected to scrutiny from the point of 
view of what they are used for and ease 
of keeping them up. 

Another way is to start with an optimum 
house of a given size and then cut down 
on various items until it approaches a rea- 
sonable cost. Still another way is to start 
with a minimum and add features that 
seem most desirable. The method that is 
used most in practice is to see how an ex- 
isting house or plans for a new house can 
be improved. Architects are free to ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to intelligent 
owners, and it appears that there is a real 
opportunity for hme economists and others 
well qualified in the problems of running 
‘a house, to cooperate with them in behalf 
of owners generally. ( 


v \ 

The higher minimum standards of houses 
now being built indicate that we are mak- 
ing Some progress in the right direction. 
Since 1890, and particularly ‘during the 
post-war period whem we have overcome 
the acute shortage resulting from the war, 
we have made notable advances in domestic 
architecture. We have raised the minimum 
standards of new construction, rehabili- 
tated a large proportion of old dwellings 
with modern plumbing, electric lighting, 
central heating, and other improvements, 
and enacted hundreds of zoning ordinances 
to protect the home neighborhoods of mil- 
lions of families from uneconomic intrusion 
of business and industrial uses of land. 

In recent years we have built up thou- 
sands of square miles of city and suburban 
land with houses that are more comfortable 
and attractive than the houses of the rich 
generation or two ago. 

_ However, the opportunities for improv- 
ing the houses in which we live are greater 
in scope and variety and possibility of rapid 
advance than ever before in the history of 
a great nation. The products of modern 
invention and mass production are at our 
command ina thousand different forms for 
building, furnishing, decorating, and equip- 
ping our houses. We have developed a gen- 


eral technique of research and, as a nation® 


could afford to devote large sums to re- 
search relating to houses. Our people are 
rapidly growing in the appreciation of the 
fundamentals of art. They can be reached 
quickly through the press and other media 
once something important is ‘discovered: 
Rising incomes and increased leisure enable 
individuals to devote greater resources of 
money and time to their homes. 

But when we look around us at the houses 
the people are living in, or at the new 
houses that are going up and being equipped 
and furnished, we are challenged. 

With our advantages, we ought to be 
huilding and living im much better houses 
than we now have. 


WELDED FLOORS 
To Be Exposed 


To Fire in Tests 


NEW type of welded steel floor con- 
struction is to be tested by the Bureau 
of Standards to determine its fire resist- 
ance qualities, according to a statement 
appearing in the current issue of the tech- 
nical news bulletin issued by the Bureau. 
The research project is being advanced 
by the Bureau in cooperation with the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, 
according to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

The structural elements of this type of 
floor consists of rolled steel beams, gen- 
erally 3, 4, or 5 inches in depth, spanning 
between girders, the upper flanges of the 
beams being welded to steel plates gener- 
ally one-fourth inch thick. The beams are 
spaced 2 feet apart, the steel plate serving 
the purpose of the usual floor slab. 

Fire exposure will be applied to the 
floors from below in most tests but in six 
tests fire exposure from above will be ap- 
plied by burning combustible materials, 
such as wood and paper in amounts from 
10 to 40 pounds per square foot of floor 
area. Various degrees of protection will be 
given the upper surface of the steel plate 
floor for these tests, from the bare plate to 
protections of 2-inch thickness of light- 
weight concrete. 





Vv 
The fire exposure from below will be ob- 


- tained with a gas furnace using 48 hori- 


zontal venturi-tube induction burners. The 
protection applied to the beams will vary 
for the different tests from a three-fourth- 
inch thickness of plaster on metal lath to 
2-inch gypsum slabs hung from the lower 
beam flanges to form a suspended ceiling. 
Three tests in which a hose stream will be 
applied ‘to the heated floor after a period 
of fire exposure will also be included. 
The floors will be supported during test 
within a heavy steel restraining frame, 
and superimposed loads of 45 to 160 
pounds per square foot will be maintained 
constant during the fire tests. For some 
tests the floor connections with the restrain- 
ing frame will be designed to give full re- 
straint to the construction during test, and 
for others the ends of the beams and plates 
will be freely supported with opportunity 
for expansion. The test floors will be 18 
feet long and 134% feet wide. The beams 
will span the full 18-foot length of the 
floor except in five tests where the beams 
will be supported om a girder at an inter- 
mediate point to-imtroduce the details of 
fireproofing required for the girder. 
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NEW BULLETINS Hooded Cockpit Used for ‘Instr 


{ 
The United States Daily, October 11, 


On Aeronautics 
Announced by 
Federal Agency 


OUR new and revised aeronautics bulle- 

tins prepared by the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce are now 
available for distribution without charge, 
according to a statement just issued by the 
Branch. The statement, giving details of 
the material contained in each of these bul- 
letins, follows in full text: : 

Aeronautics Bulletin No. 8, Airway Map 
of the United States; Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 9, Regulations Governing Establish- 
ment and Certification of Aeronautical 
Lights and Instructions for Marking Ob- 
structions to Air Navigation; Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 3, Aeronautics Trade Direc- 
tory; Aeronautics Bulletin No. 16, Airport 
Rating Regulations, effective as amended 
Sept. 1, 1930. , ; 

The airway map, Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 8, shows all scheduled air routes, in- 
cluding mail, passenger, and express; the 
name of each operating 'ine, together with 
the routes it operates; the mileage and 
class of service on each route; the mileage 
between cities on each airway; Federally 
lighted airways as of July 1, 1930; proposed 
yairways; and airway lighting in process. 
The map is folded in bulletin size for con- 
venience in handling. 
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Aeronautics Bulletin No. 16 contains the 
revised airport rating regulations, effective 
as amended Sept. 1, 1930. 

The Aeronautics Trade Directory, Aero- 
nautics Bulletin No. 3, gives a list of or- 
ganizations and individuals in the aeronau- 
tics industry and lists them under two head- 
ings—commodities and activities. The 
manufacturers of aircraft and material per- 
taining to aircraft are listed under com- 
modities. 

Air transport operators and miscellaneous 
operators, as well as aeronautical consult- 
ing engineers, aeronautical insurance un- 
derwriters, consulting meteorologists, aero- 
nautical organizations, and general repair 
and servicing organizations are placed 
under the heading of activities. 

The regulations of the Department of 
Commerce on the establishment and certifi- 
cation of aeronautical lights, effective as 
amended Aug. 1, 1930, are given in Aero- 
nautics Bulletin No. 9. In this bulletin 
also are instructions for the marking of ob- 
structions to air navigation, such as skele- 
ton towers, transmission lines and bridge 
spans crossing navigable waters, and haz- 


¥:rdous flying areas. 


REDUCED FUNDS 


For Aeronautics 


Asked in France 


DECREASED appropriations for the 
French aeronautics budget have been 
requested by the French Budget Minister, 
according to a dispatch received by the 
Department of Commerce from the Trade 
Commissioner at Paris, W. L. Finger, 
made public in a statement just issued by 
the Department. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Smaller appropriations for the French 
aeronautics budget have been requested 
by the French Budget Minister, accord- 
ing to a dispatch received in the Depart- 


— of Commerce from Trade Commis- 


e 


sioner W. L. Finger at Paris. 

The total appropriation desired by the 
French Minister of the Air was approxi- 
mately 2,200,000,000 francs (about $88,- 
000,000.) The ministry was asked to re- 
duce this amount by 500,000,000 francs, or 
(about $20,000,000), nearly one-fourth, 
The budget for the current year is 2,018,- 
852,020 francs (about $80,800,000.) 

It has been pointed out that from 1926 
to 1930, total government expenditures 
have increased by 13,000,000,000 francs to 
over 50,000,000,000 francs for the current 
year. This year the total of the budgets 
is 5,000,000,000 more than for 1929, and in 
the preliminary estimates for next year 
the total was about 6,000,000,000 more 
than for the current year. Aviation cir- 
cles stress the point that it is unwise to 
expect excessive reductions in the air bud- 
get, at a time when so much progress is 
being made in the technical developments 
of this nascent industry and when it is so 
essential that a large amount of up-to- 
date equipment be purchased 


FRENCH COURSE 


Is to Operate 
Under Subsidy 


A SCHOOL for aviation draftsmen has 
been organized to operate under gov- 
ernmental subsidy in France, according to 
a statement issued by the Aeronautics 
Trade Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 
The school was organized by the tech- 
nical training department of the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction, according 
to the statement, which follows in full 
xt: 

The course will be nine months long. 
Six hours per day will be devoted to indus- 
trial drawing and the two remaining hours 
to other courses and examinations. The 
cost of tuition will be 3,000 francs or 
about $120. Scholarships and _ honor 
loans will also be granted. 

Practically all of the time will be de- 
voted to industrial drawing for aeronau- 
tical purposes. Drawings will be such as’ 
to permit actual manufacture and special 
mathematical and technical construction. 
Studies will be made in accordance with 
present day figures and specifications. 
Each mechanical study will be completed 
by a list of raw materials and parts neces- 
sary to its execution, the weight, cost, 
estimate of time spent and salary paid be- 
ing given also. Other courses given will 
include aviation mechanics, light metals, 
engines, test methods, practical methods 
employed, decorative art, aerodynamics 
and the security of flying. 

To be admitted to this school a candi- 
date must have the diploma of Engineer 
from the Arts and Manufacturers School 
of Paris. 
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This photograph shows the rear cockp# of a training plane 
equipped for instruction in “instrument flying’ given at the 
Army Air Corps aviation school at Kelly Field, Tex. 


The cock- 


—~ 


AVIATION 
ument Flying’ at Army Aviation School REVIEW OF AERON AUTICS 


United States Army Air Corps. 


pit is hooded to provide means for simulating conditions under 
which “instrument flying” is necessary. 
the instruction work are shown in the photograph. 


Instruments used in 
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SAFE FLYING AND THE WEATHER 


Relationship Discussed by Federal Observer 


YPES of weather hazards affecting 
aviation are "exactly two in number— 
fog and sleet,” according to an article 
prepared by Thomas R. Reed, in the San 
Francisco, Calif., office of the United 
States Weather Bureau and published in 
the current issue of the Bureau’s Monthly 
Weather Review. 
“The term ‘fog,’ 


however, must be 


stretched to accommodate the airman’s ~ 


definition of it, which includes all cloud 
formations in which he may be immersed, 
or more broadly still, any atmospheric 
conditions which result in loss of vision,” 
it is stated. 

Discussion of “instrument flying” and 
“blind flying” is included in the published 
article. 
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The section of the article relating to 
consideration of the relationship between 
weather and aviation follows in full text: 

The primary object of an airways 
weather service is to insure the safety 
of flight. It has other purposes, admit- 
tedly, but they are secondary. This does 
not mean that they are for that reason 
to be neglected or that any effort should be 
spared to accomplish them. It does mean, 
however, that the personnel of an airways 
weather service should never lose sight of 
the primary object of the service, which 
is to insure the immunity of passengers, 
pilots, and equipment against any and all 
accidents arising from or attributable to 
untoward weather on the airways or in the 
area over which they have supervision or 
for which they are responsible for advices. 
This fact being admitted it is pertinent 
\to inquire (1) what the relation of weather 
in general is to the safety of flight, and (2) 
what conditions of weather preeminently 
militate against it. 

The answer to question (1) may seem so 
self-evident to some that to offer it is to 
exhaust the obvious. Nevertheless it is not 
equally evident to all, and ignorance on this 

point sometimes prevails in quarters where 
it is least to be expected and where its 
existence constitutes a menace to safe fly- 
ing operations. The personnel of an air- 
ways weather service should be in'no doubt 
at all in regard to it; indeed, they should 
be so thoroughly informed on the subject as 
ta feel no diffidence in asserting and main- 
taining the facts even in the face of doubt 
or contradiction from pilots or operators 
whose inexperience may lead them to dis- 
count weather hazards. 

Among the experienced there will always 
be excellent agreement, for to the seasoned 
pilot or operator no doubt exists as to the 
place weather occupies in the picture; all 
admit that it is the outstanding problem 
confronting safe flying operations today. 
Other problems which once seemed por- 
tentious, such as engine failure, structural 
failure, airport deficiencies, etc., while far 
from having reached their ultimate solu- 
tion, have been coped with to a degree that 
has removed them from.a position in the 
foreground. 


v 
On the other hand, the factor of weather ~ 


becomes more and more conspicuous. An 
official in one of the largest air transport 
companies in the West, after a year’s oper- 
ation, stated publicly that all the serious 
difficulties encountered by his company had 
been traceable directly to the weather. Sim- 
ilar testimony could undoubtedly be offered 
by practically all air transport and air mail 
operators. It is a conclusion so obvious as 
to requite no emphasis were it not for the 
unfortunate fact that certain enthusiasts 
in their efforts to promote public acceptance 
of aviation have circulated and encouraged 
the belief that the weather problem is no 
longer an obstacle to the safety and regu- 
larity of flight. The apparently contra- 
dictory views thus engendered have led to 
widespread doubt and in some cases actual 
misconception in this regard. 

To cite an illustration of how such mis- 
conceptions gain momentum, mention may 
be made of the assertion uttered frequently 
in the course of his public addresses by a 
pilot of national prominence, admirable con- 
servatism and matchless skill, to the effect 
that “flying is now possible in almost any 
kind of weather.” Certainly he has proved 
it so in his own case. But mark the terms 
he employed. He said it was possible; he 
did not say it was safe. This same pilot 
has abandoned his plane and descended by 
parachute four times in the course of his 
career as an aviator. Twice out of these 
four times it was weather that compelled 
him to jump—weather in which he found 
it possible to fly, but did not find it safe. 

The personnel of an airways weather 
service should not ordinarily be governed 


by the consideration as to whether it is 
possible to fly, but whether it is safe. This 
is imperative where flying involves the 
transport of passengers; nothing should 
outweigh the injunction, “safety first.”” The 
degree of hazard, if any, may be weighed, 
and the question of relative safety decided 
accordingly; but decision should nearly al- 
ways be on the basis of safety, and not the 
fortuitous one of possibility. 

The exceptions to this rule should only 
be allowed in the case of emergency flights 
which requiré the journey to be made even 
at considerable risk, such as in the move- 
ment of police forces or the dispatch of 
planes on other missions where public or 
private necessity supersedes the usual 
limits prescribed by caution. A larger mar- 
gin of risk is conceded to the operations of 
the air mail, too, where such operations do 
not involve the transport of passengers. 
This distinction is commonly made by air- 
mail companies as a matter of course. It 
is not at all unusual for them to reject 
applications for passage, or even to cancet 
passage already sold, because of inimical 
weather conditions along the route, the 
plane, however, departing as usual but 
freighted only with the pilot and his cargo 
of mail. 

Here is a case of the operating company 
or. pilot being governed by the considera- 
tion of whether the flight is possible or not, 
and disregarding, except in the matter of 
passengers, the question of safety. Even 
in the transport of mail, however, evidence 
points to the increasing conservatism being 
exercised by air mail contractors in the 
movement of mails alone. The loss of life 
may be limited to one—the pilot—but the 
loss of the ship is an expensive matter 
to the company, and the loss of important 
mails disastrous to air-mail patrons. 

v 


Before leaving the subject of weather in 
general as the predominating cause of air- 
plane accidents, explanation is in order re- 
garding the apparent contradiction this as- 
sertion may seem to invite from Depart- 
ment of Commerce statistics, which assign 
only 5 per cent of airplane accidents to this 
cause. The Department of Commerce bases 
its calculations on accidents contingent on 
all types of flying—student flying, practice 
flying, sport flying, professional flying, etc. 
—while the assertion which seems to be in 
conflict is intended to apply to one type 
alone, viz, professional flying or flying of 
the transport type. This latter type is de- 
servedly in a class by itself and its cas- 
ualty statistics should be segregated ac- 
cordingly. 

Errors of piloting and mechanical diffi- 
culties, so preponderant as a source of 
accident in amateur or casual flying, are 
relatively : insignificant in transport avi- 
ation; the pilots are men of ample ex- 
perience and thorough training and the 
equipment usually of standard make and 
competently serviced. These precautions 
virtually eliminate from transport aviation 
the hazards so common to other types of 
flying and leave the weather factor pre- 
dominant. It remains predominant for the 
obvious reason that the very nature of 
transport aviation makes it so; i. e., the 
attempt to fly regularly, day after day, or 
night after night; over a given route and 
maintain with as little interruption as prac- 
ticable a prearranged schedule for the con- 
venience of passengers and the transport 
of mails. Let any one recall the major ac- 
cidents which occurred in flying of the 
transport type during the last year and it 
will be difficult to cite spontaneously any 
which were not directly attributable to 
weather. , 

v 

Memory, on the other hand, easily reverts 
to outstanding accidents that were so—the 
T. A. T transport which was caught in a 
thundercloud over New Mexico and drifted 
into a mountain; the Maddux tri-motor 
which was forced by descending ceiling to 
make a low-altitude turn in the darkness 
near Oceanside, Calif., scraping a wing in 
the maneuver with fatal results; the West- 
ern Air Mail plane which went down a total 
loss in a snowstorm on a night flight be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Los Angeles; the 
trimotor belonging to the same company 
which was caught in clouds over the moun- 
tains near Los Angeles and crashed in a 
canyon—these and perhaps other casualties 
spring to mind without effrrt. all of them 
directly attributable to weather. 

The extent to which weac.cr conditions 
affect the safety of flight being recognized, 
it becomes pertinent to inquire what are 
the particular forms of weather which in- 
troduce hazard and against which pilots 
and operators must be on guard. Concisely 


stated, these hazards are exactly two in 
number—fog and sleet. The term “fog,” 
however, must be stretched to accommodate 
the airman’s definition of it, which in- 
cludes all cloud formations in which he may 
be immersed, or more broadly still, any 


atmospheric conditions which result in loss - 


of vision. 
5 v 

It is easily understood and freely ad- 
mitted that ground fog is a well-nigh in- 
superable obstacle to safe flying, because 
of the difficulty it introduces in landing and 
taking off. The merest tyro can under- 
stand the necessity of clear vision for the 
safe performance of either operation, espe- 
ciaily the former. An experienced pilot 
can take a plane off the ground in a dense 
fog and fly by aid of instruments until the 
fog layer has been surmounted. Airmail 
pilots call this “pulling the fog,” and they 
occasionally do it to insure the transport 
of mails on schedule. It can not be classed 
with safe flying, however, for the reason 
that in case of motor failure, descent 
through the fog to a landing is almost cer- 
tain to end in disaster. In other words, a 
take-off in the fog involves the possibility 
of a blind landing, and blind landings are 
wholly without the pale of requirements 
demanded by safe flying. 

The menace of sleet—a term in use 
among pilots to describe ice formations on 
the plane—is also well understood and 
freely admitted. No one with the slightest 
understanding of aerodynamics can be in 
doubt as to the hazard introduced by this 
phenomenon. Since a wing obtains its 
“lift” from the reaction of forces brought 
into, play as the result of its passage 
through the air, such reaction being mainly 
induced by its peculiar shape and curvature, 
it is obvious that any deformation of the 
airfoil will impair and possibly destroy 
its function. Ice deposits produce such 
deformation, render the plant unmanage- 
able, and in extreme cases make it incapable 
of sustentation. 

It is not, as some may suppose, the addi- 
tion of an unwonted ice load that intro- 
duces danger, so much as the change in 
contour of the airfoil which ice coating 
brings about. Various schemes have been 
experimented with or suggested to combat 
this danger, but none of them has removed 
it. One plan proposes to heat the wings by 
various means; another suggests the use of 
wing-coatings of oil or wax on which ice 
will not collect; but nothing practical has 
evolved from either. 

Ice may form on the ship when flying 
through freezing rain, but more often when 
flying through clouds composed of sub- 
cooled water droplets. The most dangerous 
temperatures are generally believed to be 
between 32 degrees F. and 28 degrees F., 
although Andrus states that the range may 
be much greater.’ All agree that at present 
the only way of coping with ice is to avoid 
it. Says Andrus in the article referred to: 


v 
“The ice problem is attracting wide- 


spread and expert attention. Its solution 
by many means has been proposed and 
devices and means are constantly being 
evolved by which the icing up of planes 
may be rendered harmless or impossible. 
{The soundest means, that of avoidance, can 
not always be ad 4 ed, as conditions must 
be recognized we in advance to ensure 
avoiding those suitable for ice, and air- 
planes occasionally are caught unawares by 


NAVY CONTRACT 


Provides for New 


Aircraft Engines 


CONTRACT for 35 aircraft engines, 

at a cost of $224,046, with the Pratt- 
Whitrfey Aircraft Co., was announced Oct. 
10 by the Department of the Navy. 

These engines, aircooled and rated at 
500 horsepower, are of the Wasp type and 
will be installed in a series of new Boeing 
fighting planes, ordered by the Navy 
some months ago, the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics said. 

The announcement by the Navy follows 
in full text: 

The Navy Department today awarded a 
contract to the Pratt-Whitney Aircraft 
Company for the purchase of 35 aircooled 
aircraft engines, 500 horsepower, with the 
necessary spares. The price is $224,- 
046.08, which includes the spares. 

These engines are spares for F4B-2, 
Boeing fighting planes, now under con- 
struction by the Boeing Aircraft Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash. 
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Cites Progress Made in Civil Field — 


REVIEW of the “decided expansion 
*““ and development” shown, by civil 
aeronautics in the United States during 
last year is contained in a chapter of the 
Commerce Yearbook for 1930 issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The year’s progress was marked by in- 
creased flights of aircraft in scheduled 
and miscellaneous operations, and the ex- 
pansion of these operations to include 
sections of the country which previously 
had not been provided with airplane serv- 
ice, it is stated. . 

Sections of the review devoted to the 
progress in air transportation and to the 
manufacture and exportation of aircraft 
follow in full text: 

The industry as a whole made substan- 
tial progress. In the field of scheduled air 
transportation, more than 25,000,000 miles 
were flown during the year which repre- 
sents a daily average of about 69,000 
miles. Nearly 175,000 passengers were 
carried over the scheduled routes, and 
more than 7,700,000 pounds of mail were 
transported, which brought the ,air-mail 
carriers a revenue of $17,000,000. The 
foregoing was accomplished by about 525 
planes, 500 pilots, and ground personnel 
numbering about 2,000. 

This general increase in air transporta- 
tion was due in a large measure to the ex- 
tension and development of the Federal 
airways by the Department of Commerce; 
to the establishment of additional airports 
and landing fields; to the increasing recog- 
nition given the value of air transporta- 
tion by the public; and to the improved 
performance of the planes and engines 
employed. , 

The record for miscellaneous operations, 
which includes such activities as student 
instruction, air taxi work, experimental 
flying, aerial photography, and crop dust- 
ing, was even greater than that for sched- 
uled air transportation. Approximately 
125,000,000 miles were flown in these oper- 
ations, which is more than twice the 
amount credited to the previous year, and 
which involved the participation of nearly 
7,000 licensed planes and more than 10,000 
licensed pilots. 

The Federal lighted airways were ma- 
terially extended from nearly 7,000 miles 
Oak cea ean apace 
sudden changes unanticipated. Neverthe- 
less, avoidance is the best known method 
of reducing disasters in this field.” 

Bradley Jones says:* : 

“Winter flying is hazardous. Cancelling 
trips under threatening weather conditions 
is a safety-first solution. * * * Oil or grease 
coatings are not always completely effective. 
Heating the wings should work out as the 
expense of reducing the plane’s efficiency, 
but this solution has only been projected 
and not actually tried“out. At present it 
is up to the pilot to keep out of the stratum 
of air wherein ice is liable to form.” 7 

That sleet and ground fog are very serl- 
ous sources of weather hazard to aviation, 
perhaps the most serious, no one will deny; 
but they are by no means the only ones. 
As stated in the outset any atmospheric 
condition which precludes vision is a men- 
ace to safe flying; and our understanding 
of weather hazards must include those 
offered by cloud formations of any kind 
which are so disposed as to require the 
pilot to traverse them in the course of his 
journey. It is on this point—the dangers 
of cloud flying—that misconception is rife. 
Many suppose that it is as simple a matter 
to fly in clouds as to fly above or below 
them; others may imagine that the only 
obstacle offered by clouds is the difficulty 
of climbing through them to the region of 
good visibility above, and that once the 
cloud layer has been surmounted the rest 
will be plain sailing. It would surprise 
such individuals to know how seldom, rela- 
tively speaking, transport pilots do either 
in very stormy weather unless compelled to 
by circumstances. 
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Of course flying above the clouds involves 
no hazard until it becomes necessary to 
descend, but that ultimate necessity may 
never be disregarded. Motor failure may 
require it at any time, but even if that con- 
tingency is waived, there remains the ques- 
tion of final descent at the airport of desti- 
nation. The radiobeacon and radio com- 
munications may reduce the hazard for 
planes equipped to utilize such aids, but all 
planes are not so equipped and even those 
that are must face the possibility of a blind 
landing should the radio broadcast inform 
them that the cloud level has lowered while 
they are in flight and now rests on the 
ground. Flying above storm clouds is to 
be shunned except under special condi- 
tions: First, because of the uncertainties 
of surface weather conditions (height of 
ceiling) in the event of a landing; second, 
because of dangers incidental to climbing 
throughout the cloud stratum if it is very 
deep and the possibility of not being able 
to surmount it at all; and third, because of 
navigational considerations. The first- 
named hazard is naturally at a maximum 
in cyclonic conditions and over mountain- 
ous country, and at a minimum over level 
country especially where stratiform cloudi- 
ness of relatively shallow type and ade- 
quate ceiling is involved. All three hazards 
are greatest at night and least by day. The 
following examples will suffice, although if 
space permitted they could easily be multi- 
plied. Until recently when a new and rela- 
tively fog-free airport was secured in the 
Los Angeles area, the mail contractor whose 
duty it was to dispatch the northbound mail 
at midnight was seriously bothered by the 
canopy of so-called high fog which fre- 
quently formed over his airport during the 
late evening. Unless the ceiling formed in 
this way was quite high, say 1,000 feet or 
more, the company would not risk a night 
flight through the cloud layer to the clear 
air above but would send the mail out of 
the area by automobile to the nearest fog- 
free field available, whence the remainder 
of the journey would be made by air. This 
fact was duly impressed on the airway- 
weather personnel as it was incumbent on 
them so far as possible to apprize the field 
manager of fog probability and allow him 
time enough to have a plane ready at a field 
outside the overcast area. 


1 Meteorological Notes on the Formation of Ice 
on Aircraft, by C. G. Andrus, Monthly Weather 
Review, vol. 58, p. 22. 

2Icy Wings, by Bradley Jones, U. S. Air Serv- 
ices, April, 1930, p. 24. 


in 1928 to about 12,500 in 1929. At the 
close of the year there were installed on 
these airways 1,311 electric and gas ‘bea- — 
con lights; 285 lighted intermediate land- 
ing fields; 9 radio range beacons; and 34 
radio communication stations, for broad- 
casting hourly weather reports to planes 
in flight. 

By the end of 1929 the number of air- 
ports and landing fields available for air- 
craft use stood at 1,550. Of these the 
number of municipal, private, and com- 
mercial airports showed the greatest in- 
crease. 

Scheduled air operations were com- 

menced on 33 new routes during the year. 
Many of these new routes were expansions 
of systems by companies already in the 
field, although eight companies started 
operations for the first time during the 
year. ' 
Reductions in rates were made by many 
of the transport lines during the last few 
months of the year. Taking into consider- 
ation the type of service rendered-and the 
time saved through the use of air trans- 
port, the tariffs at the close of the year 
were within range of favorable compari- 
son with railroads. The reduced rates re- 
sulted in a marked increase in the num- 
ber of passengers taking advantage of the 
airplane as a means of travel. This 
demonstrated that it was “fare” rather 
than “fear” that was responsible for the 
comparatively small patronage of air lines 
in the past. 

The comfort of the passenger was given 
more consideration by air-line operators. 
By carefully studying. those conveniences 
which might add to the enjoyment of air 
travel the operators were able to add cer- 
tain features which made flying more 
pleasant. The interior of the planes was 
decorated, butler’s pantries were added on 
some of the larger planes, seats were made 
more comfortable, and windows were 
enlarged. 


The growing tendency toward mergers 
of transportation systems was another 
important feature of the year’s aeronauti- 
cal developments. Several of the major 
air lines were being identified with one 
of the large financial groups. Railroads 
were linking air lines with their systems, 
making it possible for a passenger to 
travel by train over a portion of the route 
and then transfer to plane. Still another 
characteristic of the year was the in- 
creased utilization of the airplane by 
business executives and by concerns need- 
ing fast transportation for materials and 
employes, and varied other purposes. 

v 


Air service to Latin America was greatly 
expanded during 1929. Air-mail lines 
from Miami to San Juan, P. R., and from 
Brownsville to Mexico were opened. Lines 
from Miami to Cristobal, Tampico to Gua- 
temala City; Santiago, Chile, to Cristobal, 
Canal Zone; and from Cristobal to Cura- 
cao, Dutch West Indies, were placed in 
operation. There were also lines opened 
from Santiago, Chile, to Montevideo, 
Uruguay; Buenos Aires to Yacuiba, Bo-. 
livia, and from Buenos Aires to Mor del 
Plata. These lines were operated chiefly 
by two American companies. 

Progress was made in raising the gen- 
eral standards of flying instruction. Act- 
ing under an amendment to the air com- 
merce act, the Department of Commerce 
examined and rated 20 schools as to the 
adequacy of the course of instruction, the 
suitability and airworthiness of equip- 
— and the competency of the instruc- 
ors. 

Popular interest in gliding was mani- 
fested by the formation of a number of 
glider clubs and an increase in number 
of companies manufacturing gliders. 

The manufacturing phase of civil aero- 
nautics showed much progress. Over 
6,000 planes, valued at $75,000,000, were 
produced while the total of all aeronauti- 
cal products manufactured was estimated 
at $100,000,000. The aeronautics branch 
of the Department of Commerce approved 
190 types of planes as being eligible for 
license during the year. 

Recognizing that heavy production 
schedules necessary to a profitable busi- 
ness must mean the active marketing of 
their products, many of the airplane manu- 
facturing companies organized sales de- 
partments on a national scale or provided 
for the marketing of their planes through 
some national agency. Dealers were 
placed in the most promising territories 
for the purpose of distributing aeronauti- 
cal products. Some of the manufacturers 
organized export departments to make it 
possible to expand their markets beyond 
the borders of the United States. 

v 

Progress was’ made during 1929 in the 
refinement of aircraft engines and in the 
development of new models, which, to a 
large extent, were responsible for the in- 
creased reliability and efficiency of air- 
craft. The Department of Commerce ap- 
proved 22 engine types during the year. 

The rapid expansion which took place 
during 1929 resulted in numerous new 
manufacturing units being formed. Some 
of these units initiated activities with com- 
paratively dimited means, both as to per- 
sonnel and finances, and accorded only 
secondary consideration to the actual eco- 
nomics of production and marketing, their 
primary objective having been the imme- 
diate production of aircraft of a type for 
which there was then a popular demand. 

Exports of American aeronautic equip- 
ment increased 150 per cent in 1929 over 
the preceding year. Twenty-five countries 
purchased American aircraft during 1929, 
consisting of 347 landplanes, seaplanes, 
and amphibians valued at $5,485,000, as 
compared with 162 valued at $1,760,000 in 
1928. Aircraft engine shipments in- 
creased during 1929 from 179 valued at 
$665,000 in the preceding year to 321 
valued at $1,376,000. 

One of the factors contributing largely 
to the appreciable export increase was the 
rigid system of inspection carried on by 
the aeronautics branch of the Department 
of Commerce. With the inauguration of 
its intensive inspection, overseas pur- 
chasers have been assured that the Ameri- 
can plane, with an approved type certifi- 
cate from the aeronautics branch, will be 
up to standard so far as design, workman- 
ship, and airworthiness are concerned. 
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First in Importance 
Among 13 Rates Sched- 
uled for Inquiries 


Trade Commission will continue and five 
trial examiners’ hearings will be held in 
the week beginning Oct. 18, according 
to announcement by the Commission on 
Oct. 10, The week’s calendar, as an- 
nounced by the Commission, follows: 
Public hearings in the investigation of 
cottonseed prices will continue the week 
of Oct. 18 at Raleigh, N. C., in the court; 
room of the Federal Building. This in- 
vestigation was. ordered as a result of 
two Senate resolutions (S. Res. 136 and 
S. Res. 147, 7ist Cong., 1st sess.). 
Trial examiners’ hearings (subject to 
changes in time): | 
Ben-Burk, Inc., of Boston, Oct. 13, Al-| 


Among the 13 tariff rates that have 
been induled for hearing by the Tariff 
Commission in the course of investiga- 
tions conducted by the Senate, the duty 


the basis of value of the domestic iron 
and steel industry, its effect on the auto- 
mobile, building and associated indus- 
tries, and the number of consumers) toona, Pa.; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
reached thereby. of malt products. 

On Oct. 30, the Commission will hold al Breitbart Institute of Physical Culture, 

ublic hearing on the import duty on/Inc., of New York, Oct. 13, New York; al-| 
Fron in pigs,” in pursuance of the in- | leged misrepresentation in sale of a course 
wiry directed by a Senate resolution (S. | of instruction. : 

s B00). While Senator Copeland) ogi "5 pttifareh" alleged miareprenente 
(Dem.), of New York, = author of the tion in sale of a toilet preparation. ae 
resolution, the item of pig iron was in-| 7, Shainin, of New York, Oct. 16, New 
serted on an amendment by Senator Reed | york; alleged misrepresentation in sale of | 
art goods. 

Lo Wetchler & Sons of New York, Oct. 17, | 


New York; alleged misrepresentation in| 
sale of painters’ materials. 


Savings in Wrapping _ 
In 1921, while on the free list, Grete | Methods Suggested 
of pig iron aggregated 26,749 tons. In 


1926 they reached 445,778 tons. | | 
The year 1926 provided the highest Bureau of Standards Shows 


iron entered the United States 
aoe oe duty until 1922 when the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Act applied an import 
tax of 75 cents a ton. It happened that 
after this duty was applied, according 
to the 1929 summary of tariff informa- 
tion prepared by the Commission, a 
marked expansion in imports took place. 








though, according to the tariff informa- | How Department Stores'| 
tion, the entries in that year were only | 


1.15 per cent of the domestic production | Can Reduce Waste | 
The United States produces ne er 40 ted oS 
cent of the world pig iron production and} [Continued from Page 1.) 

eee menses O 2 Ber Cone We recommendations so as to eliminate un- 


4 . |necessary sizes and varieties of packing 
Presidential Proclamation ‘aaniee. Second, through a study of | 
On Mar. 25, 1927, Preisdent Coolidge,’ present practice, develop recommenda- | 
exercising his authority under the flexi-| tions describing efficient and economical | 
ble provisions of the Fordney-McCumber | methods of folding and preparing mer- | 
Act, issued a presidential proclamation | chandise for dlivry. | 
increasing the duty on pig iron to $1.12%| In the Fall of 1929, the Committee on! 
cents a ton. In 1928 imports had dropped Simplification and Standardization of the | 
|National Retail Dry Goods Association | 
|requested the Division of Simplified} 
information states, the steel works fur-| Practice of the Bureau of Standards to | 
nace, making pig iron primarily for use| collect data on the methods and mate-| 
in its own establishment and only inci-|rjals used by department stores in the| 
dentally for sale, has supplied the| wrapping and packing of merchandise. | 
largest’ proportion of this product} On Sept. 17, 1930, the Bureau fur-| 
for sale on the open market. At the|nished the committee with data collected | 
same time imports, which come princi-| during a four-months’ survey covering | 
pally from British India, “are practi- 


1a, the actual current practice in 34 de-| 
cally all consumed within about 200 partment stores. These stores, repre- 


miles of the seacoast on account of the|senting an aggregate sale volume of 
cost of rail haul inland from the ports pearly $600,000,000 a year, were selected | 
of entry.” 'so as to give a wide range of local con- 

“The merchant producer,” stated the ditions. In addition to specialty dry | 
summary of tariff information, “gener-| goods stores, and large and small depart- | 
ally with somewhat higher cost of pro-| ment stores, there was included one large | 
duction, must therefore face competition | organization doing an extensive mail- 
both from the domestic steel works blast! order business. The survey covered 
furnaces and from imports of pig iron.| methods and supplies used for both or-| 
The merchant furnace manufacturers in| qinary and gift wrapping. These were 
eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New | further classified according to the type of 
RG 18 | transaction as follows: | 
competition and many of them have been’ Takes—Merchandise taken by cus- 
forced to discontinue opera@ons. tomers; sends—merchandise delivered to 


“| The House Ways and Means Commit- | customer by wagon, truck, or other type 
of store delivery system; common car- 


tee, in considering the eran 

Bill, retained the duty on pig iron at the| >i, merchandise delivered to customer 
level fixed by presidential proclamation, by parcel post, freight, or express. | 
The actual field work was conducted 


$1.12% cents a ton. This action was) 

: _|during Fall, Winter, Spring, and Sum- | 
This Com mer months, so that it was possible to} 
jobserve the effect on packing practice) 
;caused by seasonal variation in mer-| 

| chandise. 
The committee plans to use the mate- 
rial contained in the report (a) to de-| 
velop simplified practice recommenda- | 


Since the war, the summary of tariff 
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Senate Finance Committee. 


When the bill reached the floor of the 
Senate, Senator Barkley (Dem.) of Ken- 
tucky, offered an amendment restoring 
This was opposed by 
Senator Reed, whose State is one of the 


‘ principal producers in this country, but tions covering sizes and varieties for | 


> 48 to 30. 


the reduction was voted by the Senate | Packing supplies and (b) to develop rec- | 
;ommendations to the department stores 

At a later date in consideration of the; as to the most efficient and economical 
bill in the Senate, Senator Grundy method of folding and preparing mer- 
(Rep.) of Pennsylvania proposed an chandise for delivery. The committee 
amendment to fix the rate at $1.40 a ton.| expects to complete a large part of this 
This amendment was rejected by the| work in time to present it to the annual | 
Senate, 42 to 31, and the bill was sent to| meetin’; of the National Retail 


} conference with 75 cents for the Sen-| Goods Association to be held in Feb-| 


; a ton, which has been in effect since 


ate rate and $1.12% for the House rate.|ruary, 1931, 
In the conference, the Senate conferees 
receded, and the House rate of $1.12% 


March, 1927, was ‘perpetuated in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 
Ultramarine blue, which is industrially 
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; the most important blue mineral pig- 


' the 1930 act and is among the first items | 


ment, received an increased tariff under | 


set down for a hearing by the new Tariff | 
Commission. | 


| Cottonseed hearings of the Federal | 


| facilitating the marketing of the coun-| 


exports amounted to 337,564 bags, Santos 
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Various Projects Planned in:Canada 
To Relieve Unemployment Situation 
* Gore ce Mee * 
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British Trade Conditions Continue Unfavorable, According 


To Weekly Survey of World Business by Department of 


Canada will release between $80,000,- | being vigorously pushed in the p 


000 and $90,000,000 during the next 12 
or 18 months for projects designed to 
relieve unemployment, according to the 


L weekly survey of world business condi- 


tions by the Department of Commerce, 
made public Oct. 10. Some improvément 
is reported in trade conditions in various 
parts of the Dominion. j 

British trade continues discouraging, 
the survey states, although the building 
trades are fairly active. A more opti- 
mistic tone is also noted in the reports 
from Japan and Argentina. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Argentina—The outlook for cereals 
and livestock continues to be favorable, 
owing to the heavy rains which have 
fallen over a large part of the country. 
The further weakness in the peso ex- 
change and cereal prices is creating in- 
terest in the indefinite program to en- 
courage a more scientific ageans of stor- 
ing and distributing the grain crops of 
the country, the producer at present 
being unable to hold his cereals a 
world demand improves. The Ministry of 
f griculture is attempting to negotiate | 
with European countries with the view of | 


try’s cereals and livestock in greater) 
quantities. 

Brazil.—General business dullness con- 
tinues throughout Brazil. Tota! coffee 


having shipped 227,018 bags. Prices are 
slightly firmer, Santos 4’s being quoted | 
at 20.40 milreis per 10 kilos for Novem-| 
bér delivery. 


Canada Plans for 


Unemployment Relief 

Canada.—Between $80,000,000 and | 
$90,000,000 will be released for expendi- | 
ture within the next 12 or 18 months in 
connection with the Dominion govern-| 
ment’s scheme for unemployment relief. 
This amount will be made up of $20,000,- 
000 contributed by the Dominion govern- 
ment, a like amount by the provinces, 
substantial outlays by the municipalities | 
and approximately $21,000,000 by the | 
railways, which will undertake imme- 
diately construction work originally 
planned to cover a period of four years. 

f the Dominion government’s contribu- | 
tion $4,000,000 is appropriated for direct 
employment relief, and $12,000,000 is 
available for the construction of public} 
works by the provincial governments and 
municipalities with Federal aid. 

The Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
report a very quiet trend in trade over | 
the week ended Oct. 3, with collections 
continuing fair in Halifax and Montreal. 
Ample food stocks are on hand and} 
prices are generally firm, 5 | 

Ontario trade shows a slight improve- | 
ment especially marked in rubber lines 
which are in demand for Winter use. 
Steel operations in the province show a 
slight increase, reports indicating that 
the commitments of small consumers are 
on the upturn. Conditions in the auto- 
motive market are decidedly spotty with 
the demand dull for high-priced cars. ; 
Considerable activity is noted in used ma- | 
chinery lines but the demand for new 
machinery is light. The provincial lum- 
ber industry will be aided by the an-| 
nouncement by the local government that | 
operators may defer the payment of 50 
per cent of the taxes due on Oct, 30. | 

Prairie trade and manufacturing is| 
marked by a slight stimulation in trade} 
and manufacturing lines attributed to| 
Winter demand in necessities. 

Grocery markets note a slow move-| 
ment in fancy lines but staples continue | 
to turn over in satisfactory quantities. 
Shoe sales are declining, but one Winni- 
peg factory has announced an increased | 
schedule of production. Aeronautical | 
companies are collecting Winter equip- | 





Dry | ment and causing a seasonal stimulation | the same month of last year. 


in that line. 
A Made-in-Manitoba campaign is 
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jemployment and a further drop in the 


| 53,000,000 


|Summer season was unusually slack, 


|last year despite increases under the new 


| expected to be affected. With a view to) 


| Disappointment is felt over the fact that 


jily stopped, totaled 2,109,000 on Sept. 


Commerce 


per cent less than for the same period in 
1929. The decreased business is partly 
due to seasonal trends, height of the 
rainy season, and a minimum coffee 
movement. Sales of all commodities de- 


creased in September as compared with 


‘ince. 
The provincial government is assisting 
farmers to purchase feeder cattle and 
stock yards are buying large quantities 
of hogs for fattening. Threshing is again 
general in the northern districts of Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan where harvest- 
ing has been delayed by recent rains. 
Winnipeg wheat prices closed the week 
with a net gain. 


British Columbia conditions continue 
fair with a good demand reported for 
flood light equipment, radios, hunting 
supplies, and door chains, Building trades 
there are generally slack. September 
construction contracts for all Canada are 
unofficially estimated at $32,407,000, 34 
per cent Jess than in August and consid- 
erably less than a year ago. August sav- 
ings accounts of the chartered banks 
gained 1 per cent over July, but are still 
4 per cent lower than in August a year 
ago. 


Business Dull 


In Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia.—Dullness character- 
izes the present economic situation in 
Czechoslovakia, with no definite trend of 
improvement, but there has ben no fur- 
ther slackening of industrial activity, 
There has ben a slight increase in un- 


situation was unfavorably affected b 
weather conditions in August, considered 
the worst experience in several years, ac- 
cording to~a telegraphic information. 
Crops are understood to be abundant but 
the quality is below average due to the 
excessive rain. The condition of live- 
stock, the mainstay of the dgricultural 
population, is good but farmers’ returns 
will probably be affected unfavorably by 
the deterioration in forage crops. 
Considering the present depression in 
Great Britain, which buys more than 90 
per cent of Free State exports, the export 
tradetreturns available to date are gen- 
erally encouraging, while conditions are 
not prosperous, local traders are confi- 


safe when carefully handled. 
India.—India overseas trade in August 
continued to register marked declines 
compared with last year. Imports in 
August declined to 127,500,000 rupees 
compared with 203,400,000 rupees for 
August, 1929, and exports were reduced 
from 267,400,000 to 172,700,000 rupees. 
The decline both in imports and exports 
resulted from a combination of lower 
price levels and smaller volume, Imports 
of automobiles and trucks, sugar, galvan- 
ized iron, and grey and colored piece 
goods were greatly reduced as well as 
exports of hides and jute products, shel- 
lac and tea. Receipts of piece goods 
from England increased somewhat at the 
expense of Japan. 
_ Italy—wNo perceptible change occurred 
in the Italian economic position during 
September. Summer quiet is still prev- 
alent in most lines of industry and busi- 
ness and the only sign of activity now ap- 
parent is on public works undertaken 


wholesale index. On the other hand, the 
average daily car loadings in August, 
numbering 15,704, were the highest of 
any month this year, and net losses from 
failures and -reorganizations, totaling 
crowns, were the lowest. 
Steady commodity prices and a general 
recovery of world trade seem essential to 
reestablish satisfactory conditions, The 
crop season, in general, ended with aver- 
age yields and a satisfactory sugar beet 
crop is expected. ‘ 

Egypt.—Economic conditions have be- 
come increasingly difficult with the fur- 
ther decline in the price of cotton, and 
other leading crops. Business during the 


employed. e 

The grain harvest now completed 
shows crops considerably below last 
year’s, owing to the unfavorable weather 


with retail sales reaching their lowest 
level since the war. Despite the opening 
of the cotton season in September, the 
expected slight improvement in general 
economic conditions failed to materialize. | ¢ 
Protested drafts have increased greatly, 500 000, The wheat yield is about 1,- 
both in volume and value, notwithstand- 990,000 tons less than that for 1929, but 
ing the easier credit facilities granted. fe still en aneve the average for pre- 

Customs receipts from May to the mid- | ¥4¥ and early postwar years. 


dle of September were 7 per cent under | ¢uf} time; although crops were rather 


tariff. The general unfavorable economic | a are for the most part of good 


situation has been reflected in automobile | ie P 

sales in July and August, which were 25) ee in Japan’s cotton 
per cent below the same months of 1929,|P!2ning and weaving industries has in- 
with estimates for the remainder of the} creased slightly owing to a better tone 
year indicating no improvement. 


Due to extra caution by distributors, necessitate larger imports of raw cotton 


: | during the next three months since pres- 
1] | Pp 

ue Saanae ke —_ ent stocks are relatively small. Forward 

the recent award of the exclusive Cairo | deliveries of rice are quoted at approxi- 

bus franchise to a British firm, the mar- | : 

7 -_| production cost. (1 koku equals 5.12 

ket for American trucks and busses 18\bushels and 1 yen is equivalent to 


ew. ‘ : : | $0.495.) The silk price indemnity law, 
relieving the difficult situation of cotton | which became o y 


growers, tke government has adopted) 

special measures in the form of a partial be extended to 
20 per cent agricultural rent moratorium | 
for the coming year and the postpone- 
ment of the collection of half of the gov- 


500,000 yen. The Deposits Bureau of the 
| Daparsanens of Finance has approved 
ernment advances to growers and of half | quo o oe ee 7m, ee ee 


ce: i 000,000 yen will be applied to agricul- 
the cost of fertilizers sold to them during | i i 
ies back saan | ture, fishing and afforestation at a rate 


a ihe of interest from 4.2 per cent to 5.4 
, England.—British trade conditions con- | cent. The Yokohama doecie Bank is a 
tinue discouraging with comparatively ping 10,000,000 yen in gold. Electric 
little change from the previous month. | power and light charges are being ‘re- 


in duced. 

the anticipated Autumn trade revival is | 7 mae 

senting. te signs of taking place and it Mexican Conditions 

is feared that a considerable increase in ; J 

unemployment may be experienced. Re-| Remain Unchanged - 

ports from all parts of the country indi-|,, Mexico.—President Pascual Ortiz Ru- 
bio has announced that he will give up 


cate that the value of retail sales during . ; ; 
August were considerably less than in| the special powers of changing import 
and export duties, which have hereto- 


fore been vested in the chief executive, 
and the tariff making power will there- 
!fore revert to the Mexican Congress. 
General business conditions remain un- 


Registered unemployed work people in 
Great Britain, including those temporar- 


22, as compared with 1,163,000 a year 
previous. An increase in unemployment 
has taken place in most of the staple in- 


dustries, including iron and steel, engi-| s mn : 
neering, motor ond other vehicle saies | Mexico City to New York, has been in- 
augurated, 


facture, shipbuilding, water transport : 
service, building and contracting, a all|, Newfoundland.—No improvement has 
been shown during the past month in 


textile industries except jute (in which| ?* 
trade unemplo t A ‘either the catch or the market for cod 
mployment continues severe). fish. Only $3.80 per quintal is now of- 


a running time of 61 hours from Mexico 


Building trades, however, are still 


dent. Collections are slow but credit is | 


by the Government as an aid to the un- | 


during early Summer and also to reduced | 
Fruit and | 


vegetable canneries are now operating on | 


in the China market. This will doubtless | 


mately 20 yen per koku, or 10 yen below | 


erative last March, will | 
c une, 1932, and the Gov- | 
ernment will guarantee losses up to 25,- | 


changed. Improved railway service, with | 


City to St. Louis, Mo., and 85 hours from | 
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Luggage Industry 


| 
| 


Trade Practices to Be Dis- 
cussed With Federal 
Commission 


The trunk, luggage and brief case in- 
dustry, representing an annual business 
of $65,000,000, will hold a trade practice 
conference with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Nov. 12 in Chicago. Chairman 
Garland S§, oe Jr. will preside. 
The meeting will take place at 10 a. m. 

Among trade practice subjects to be 


considered at the conference are the fol- | 
lowing: Secret payment of rebates, in- | 


terference with contracts, commercial 
bribery, defamation of competitors, in- 
terference with competitors business 
through enticement of employes, and sub- 
stitution of inferior metals for those 
named in contracts. 


(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


Decrease Expected 


| In Slaughter Cattle’ 


Reduction Reported in Ship- 
ments of Stockers and 
Feeders Into Corn Belt 


A material reduction in the supply of 
grain finished cattle to be marketed dur- 
ing the Winter is indicated by the ship- 
ments of stocker and feeder cattle into 
the Corn Belt, according to a statement 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
just made public by the Department of 
Agriculture. The statement follows in 
full text: “ 


The shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the 11 Corn Belt States dur- 
ing the three months July to Septem- 
ber this year points to a material reduc- 
tion in the supply of grain finished cat- 
tle to be marketed during the coming 
Winter. The number of cattle and calves 
|inspected through markets for shipment 
into the Corn Belt for these three months 
this year was about 25 per cent smaller 
than for the same months last year, 30 
per cen’ smaller than the five-year aver- 
age, and much the smallest in 12 years. 


Most Shipments Smaller 


The shipments into all of the States in 
| this area, except Nebraska, were smaller 


creases being into the States where feed 
production was most seriously affected by 
the drought. The shipments into States 
east of the Mississippi were 40 per cent 
smaller than last year, while into the 
States west of the river they were only 
16 per cent smaller. 

There seems little likelihood that the 
|movement of unfinished cattle during the 
last three months of this year will be 
;much larger relatively than during the 
|three months July to September. Pres- 
‘ent indications are that the shipments 
|during the three months October to De- 
cember this year will be a considerably 
smaller proportion of the total ship- 
ments for the six months, Jilly to De- 
cember, than last year, when they were 
a much larger proportion than usual of 
this total. If this proves to be the case 
|the total six months movement this year 
may be nearly ‘a third smaller than last 
year. 





Heavy Feeders Increase 

Records of the kinds and weights of 
stocker and feeder cattle shipped from 
four leading markets show material in- 
creases this year over last in the per- 
centage of heavy feeders (over 1,000 
Ibs.) and of calves,.and a marked de- 
crease in the percentage of cows and 
heifers and some decrease in the per- 
centage of yearling steers. In the case 
of calves the actual number is nearly 
20 per cent larger this year than last 
jal-hough the total movement of cattle 
and calves from the four markets was 
20 per cent smaller this year. 

The decreased shipments of unfttShed 
|eattle this year are due largely to the 
junfsvorable feed situation in most of 
the leading feeding States and also, in 
part, to the unprofitable returns from 
feeding operations during the past six 
jmonths. The reduction of 25 per cent 
|in shipments of such cattle this year 
from last has been accompanied by a 
decrease in price of around 35 per cent. 





| General on Sept. 24. The embargo had 
been adopted as a war measure at” the 


| time of the entrance of the United States |in number of persons and tax-producing 


|into the World War. Present conditions 
|indicate a surplus of rice for the first 
|time since American occupation of the 


| community. 





\this year than last, thésmost marked de-} 


Rural Villages «+ 
Plans Conference 


Found to Stifle 


Advanced Living 


Federal Social Specialist 
Says Community of at 
Least 1,000 Families Is 
Needed for Civic Progress 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
family is obviously too smalk to main- 
tain a school and a good school-teacher 
but this family is amply able to pay its 
share, if enough families unite their 
funds for education. In like manner, 50 
families might carry on one enterprise 
like a school, but be too few to take on 
an additional community enterprise like 
a fire-fighting chemical engine and other 
apparatus. At the same time, it would 
be true that each of the 50 families could 
afford its share toward fire-fighting ap- 
pliances, if a sufficient number of fami- 
lies were to pool their resources, 

The fact is that even 200 farm fam- 
ilies are not enough to carry on even a 
minimum number of all the necessary 
community. enterprises of the modern 
I do not think I shall be 
far out of the way, when I say that it 
will take per community 1,000 rural fam- 
ilies with all their property comfortably 
to carry on modern community enter- 
prises in the States of Wisconsin’ and 
Towa. 

Value of Consolidation 


And I am bold enough to say that the 
property and income of the present farm 
families are entirely adequate to give 
these families a decent minimum of up- 
to-date community advantages, providing 
that the present small communities were 
consolidated, united perchance with the 
village and town families situated in the 
farmers’ trading villages and towns, so 
that at least 1,000 families were banded 
together—both people and tax-producing 
property—to maintain and _ support 
schools, libraries, hospitals, parks, play- 
grounds, churches, fire companies, and 
the like. 

I do not wish to let the matter go at 
this point. I wish to help place the 
blame for a general condition in the 
United States under which farmers are 
trying hard to keep up a decent stand- 
ard of living, handicapped by a small 
unit of community government, which 
reminds you of a Shetland gpony hitched 
to a gang plow. Who is to blame?, My 
answer is, “no body” and “everybody.” 
Nor is this thing unrecognized’ by 
farmers. 

You have already in many, man; 
cases, taken your small school district 
and consolidated them into a large 
enough district, or, so to speak, school 
community; but you have stopped there, 


| worn out perhaps by the struggle to pro- 


duce a big enough school. You found 
the way to change your school district 
by legal means. You passed a State 
law. Then you got the proper number 
of people and areas to accept the condi- 
tions of the law. Now can you not go 
on in a similar way and get a State law 
which will enable you to carve out com- 
munities of at least 1,000 families, to 
carry on all community enterprises? 
Surely you can. You are already trying 
various makeshifts and substitutes for 
such a single community, - You are try- 


|ing to use the cumbersome machinery of 


county government as a makeshift. 
Rural Municipality Advised 
While you are laboriously using many 
substitutes for community home rule, 
see how your city brethren go smoothly 
on with their incorporations of 5,000 


* 


people, 6,000, 7,000, 10,000, with a com-? > 


pact piece of landed territory, very ir- 

regular in shape, it is true, but sufficient 

to provide a decent standard of comfort, 

intellectual advantage, and protection‘ 
against many common ills. Why do you 

think that you cannot have single, great, 

ve communities also for farm fami- 

ies ? 

I come to say to you today that your 
farm income, small as it is, inadequate 
as it may be, is, in its attempt. to give 
your families an American standard of 
living, virtually doomed to failure by 
the small type of community which is 
fastened upon you by present custom 


jand State law. I come especially to say 


also that even your present income can 


|give your families a good minimum 


standard of living, providing that you 
will insist on having for each family a 
single great rural municipality adequate 


property to maintain modern institu- 
tions. Furthermore, I say to you that 
just as you have seen fit to make con- 


Record Slight Betterment |fered for the best Labrador catch as | Philippines. 


| against $6 per quintal last season. This| South Africa.—With the exception 
is equivalent to a considerable decrease | that satisfactory rains have fallen in the 
in the purchasing power of the majority | Winter rainfall area, basic conditions 
of the population who are dependent upon | show little or no change during the/on forever with a community which is 
this industry for a livelihood, The only; month. The general tone in mercantile|to9 small and which pinches and vic- 
pronounced change in imports, however, | circles, however, is somewhat brighter, |timizes your growing children. 


Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New) 
York, who opposed the increased import 
tax, is author of the resolution (S. Res. 

' 309) directing the Commission to inves- 
tigate ultramarine blue. A hearing will 

+ be held Nov. 6. 
The duty on ultramarine blue under 


|fairly active with August building plans 

© | passed for principal urban areas, exclu- 
Business conditions during the week ago and were only slightly below their Sive of London, in excess of last year’s 
ended Oct. 4, 1930, as measured by bank| total of a year ago. The average prices level. The general depression of indus- 
debits, outside New York City, regis-|of 50 representative railroad and indus-| tty continues to be reflected in gross re- | 
tered a marked gain over the week of|trial stocks declined from the prices of |ceipts of the four British railway sys- 
Sept. 27, 1930, but declined from the|the week ended Sept. 27, while bond|tems. Although the volume of eight 


solidated school districts‘a part of your 
fundamental State law, you can make 
adequate rural municipalities a part of 


|your State law also. You need not go 


' the Fordney-McCumber Act which went | 
, on the statute books*in 1922, was 3 cents | 


. per cent. 


. than 10 cents a pound was raised to 4! 


1930. 


corresponding week in 1929, according to | 


a pound. This had been the tariff from} 
1910 to 1914 when it was reduced to 15! 
Imports of the commodity | 
under the 1922 tariff ranged from 8650,- 
000 pounds to 950,000 pounds over the| 
years from 1924 to 1927. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and the House itself, left the duty | 
on ultramarine blue at 3 cents. When it 
went to the Senate Finance Committee, 
however, the rate on blue valued at more 


tions issued by the Department of Com-} 
text: 


index of 120 commodities showed a frac- | 
tional change from the preceding week | 
and were below the level of a year ago. | 
Iron and steel prices remained at = 
same level as the preceding week and| 
like other wholesale prices were lower 
than in 1929, The price for middling 
cotton at New York showed a slight in- 
crease and red Winter wheat at Kansas | 
City a slight decrease when contrasted 
with a week ago. Both prices were lower 
than for the same week a year ago. 
Bank loans and discounts of Federal 


cents a pound, This was the rate ulti- 
mately written into the Tariff Act of | 


Many Products Affected 
Mr. Copeland opposed the increase on 


prices 1 .iained unchanged. Stock prices 


a summary of domestic business condi-| were lower and bond prices higher than | Shipyards is well up to the aggregate for 


a year ago. Time money rates were 


merce, Oct. 10, which follows in full| lower, while call rates showed no change |"°W, €xperiencirg a scarcity of orders and 
; ; from the preceding week. Business fail-| 
Wholesale prices as indicated by the|ures during the past week were less | 


numerous than a week ago. 

For the week ended Sept. 27, 1930, in- 
creases occurred over the preceding pe- 
riod in bituminous coal production and 
hog receipts at primary markets. De- 
clines during this period occurred in 
petroleum and lumber production, wheat 
and cattle receipts. The activity of steel 
mills showed no change from the week 
ended Sept. 20. 

Bank loans and discounts, bond prices 
and the Federal reserve ratio for the 
week ended Oct. 4, 1930, showed in- 


is a decrease in incoming supplies'of bar- 
|relled pork and beef. Industrial condi- 
tions continue good with the mines and 
|paper mills operating continuously at 
capacity. Interest in the Gander Valley 
| paper mill project has been revived by 
the visit to St. John’s by representatives 
| of United States and Canadian intefests. 
| Purchases of blueberries for the United 
| States market for the season just ended 
are estimated at 800,000 gallons, 
Philippine Islands.—Philippine _ busi- 
ness conditions remain practically un- 
changed. Ar additional decline in the 
|copra market is partially offset by stif- 
|fening of the abaca market and heavier 
| shipments of tobacco. Importers and in- 
;dent merchants are finding great diffi- 
/ culty in placing new orders of any size. 


months launching in British and Irish 
the same period of 1929, shipbuilding is 


the immediate outlook is not encouraging. 

Practically all branches of the iron and 
steel trades remain depressed and some 
districts report that conditions were 
worse in September,than in August. The 
| Scottish trade is experiencing the most 
severe depression within nine years, with 
the exception of a brief. period in 1926) 
(the year of the prolonged coal stop- 
page). In the Sheffield district scarcely 
25 per cent of the open-hearth furnaces 
;are employed; demand from railroads, 
| shipbuilding, and automobile industries 
is poor. 

Ordinary rolling mills and forges are 





the feeling prevailing generally that the . 


worst of the depression is over, although 
the continued fall in government and 
| railway revenues is responsible for some 
| nervousness. 

Winter weather in the Cape has stimu- 
lated business in footwear, clothing and 
other seasonal lines, and Transvaal sales 
have improved slightly. No change is 
noted in the other two provinces, Buyers 
are still cautious, notwithstanding low 
stocks, wholesale and retail, in most 
jlines.. This is in part a reflection of the 


| ways and government, all of which are 
|endeavoring to reduce expenses. 

The credit position is still difficult, in 
so far as traders are concerned, but 
some improvement in the general outlook 





| Louisiana, and Arkansas. 


| ests.” 


: ing by the mines, rail- | 
less active purchasing by the mines ' dangerous 


‘Falling Leaves Increase 


Menace of Forest Fires 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

The Federal 
fire protection forces have been extended 
this year, the bill for fire suppression 


|amounting, up to Sept. 20, to $96,000 in 


the eastern and_ southern national for- 

‘ * 
Autumn and early Spring are the most 
periods in most of these 
forests, says Mr. Stabler. New a 


\land started off with some bad fires i 


the Spring, had a good Summer, but ap- 
parently is threatened again. Some of 


‘the southern States have had good rains 


working three days a-week. Stainless | Movement of textiles is slow but steady 


steel and alloy steels are the most active |i Some of the cheaper lines. The Gov- 
| sections in the district. In other dis- | @™mment ban on exports of rice from the 


| tricts conditions are mostly unchanged Philippines was lifted by the Governor 


ri r 0 or. PLL ODO IDL LL DOOD ee 
‘The coal infusiy is adversely ateeted Louisiana and Texas Both Show Gains 
In Number of Farms in Last 10 Years 


\is indicated by the lowering of reserve 
bank rate to 5% per cent from the 6 per 


Column 4.] 


+ the grounds it would place an added bur- 
) den on consumers of the following prod- 
, ucts in which ultramarine blue is an im- | 
ortant raw material: Paint and varnish; | 
inoleum and oilcloth; paper; printing | 
and lithographic inks; sugar (bleaching | 
' agent); rubber; soap and candles; cement 
+ tile and mosaic; artists’ colors and laun- 
. dry blue. 
American production centers of ultra- | 
marine blue are in Indiana, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and West Virginia. 


reserve member banks for the latest|creases when compared with the period 


and on Oct. 
week recorded a slight gain over a week! ended Oct. 6, i928, two years ago. 


| danger. 

“The woodsburner is a great enemy 
of the forests of today and of the fu- 
ture,” Mr. Stabler declares, ‘Federal, 
State, and local authorities have made 
strenuous efforts to bring about full ap- 
preciation of the damage resulting from 
| burning off woods and brush, whatever 
‘the excuse may be. This outworn prac- 
tice has come rapidly into disfavor in 
many sections. aving proved to do 
more harm than good, woddsburning is 


1 seemed to be in least 





[Continued on Page 7, 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-25=100) 

Oct. Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. 

4 27 20 13 5 
1930 1930 1930 1929 
78.9 78.9 76.3 110.5 
93.4 $1.5 93.8 114.0 
114.7 116.38 116.2 138.6 
mee 99.3 100.7 1238,0 
67.2 67.9 68.7 
76.2 89.7 95.0 
144.9 167.6 212.4 
198.8 193.5 165.0 
101.0 102.8 99.1 
63.8 60.4 60.1 
59.7 60.5 62.0 
88.2 40.1 40.8 
718.6 78.8 78.9 
73.7 78.9 75.4 
83.1 83.6 83.4 
106.5 116.0 99.8 
185.38 135.1 134.5 
48.5 54.5 60.6 
119.9 122.1 113.8 
193.7 208.8 210.5 
109.0 108.7 108.6 
67.7 74.3 75.4 
105.8 105.3 104.9 
84.1 °85.1 86.4 
85.0 *85.8 84.0 


Sept. 
28 
1929 
111.8 
119.1 
139.2 
125.4 
100.8 
99.2 
140.0 
245.8 
121.5 
17.8 
95.2 
68.8 
83.0 
129.0 
95.8 
147.8 
138.0 
215.1 
105.2 
804.9 
102.9 
208.6 
95.2 
103.6 
109.2 


Oct. Sept. 
6 

1928 

115.8 

113.3 

121.2 

123.8 


g | by the continued depression of the iron 
4gge | and steel and other heavy industries, 
113,.2| Seasonal improvement in September | 
113.4 was less than anticipated. The industry | 
120.5 |{s now concerned chiefly with adjust, | 

4.8'ments necessary under the new Coa 
igo.7 Mines Act, with most district marketing Bureau of Census Reports Increases of 21.9 and 13.8 

y seldom resorted to except in parts of the 


bac, | Schemes and the national scheme await- | ° 
oo. ing government approval. Consumers Per Cent, Respectively South, and there also local sentiment 
against this wasteful and dangerous 


191’ | are reported to be hesitating to place | 
72.5 A er i i rn e e Sa . : : t ” 
723 meee until new price schedules are i is 21.9 per cent and 138 per | one person, either by his own labor alone practice is gaining over wide areas, 
71.0! G —Duri busi- |cent in the number of farms in Louisi-| or wi e assis members of his re er 
85.2 a bane See a ‘ana and Texas, respectively, were noted| household, or hired employes. When a 
108.7 | jevels for the year with the restriction in the last 10 years, the Bureau of the|landowner has one or more tenants, 
99.3 of cretlit and the scarcity of money be- | Census has just announced. The number | renters, croppers, or managers, the land 
126.2 coming more acute. The only hopeful |¢f farms in Louisiana gained 29,064 and| operated by each is considered a “farm.” 
136.8 Sailea ta tek’ estes prices may ,con- lin Texas almost 60,000. Any tract of land of less than three acres 
98.3 |tinue firm. Foreign drafts received for!, The Bureau’s statement, made public/used for agricultural purposes, which 


7 : ; |by the Department of Commerce, follows | produced products to the value of $250 
210.4 | collection by local banks are estimated at |' comhs - the preceding calendar year, is classed 


107.9 i jin full ; 
168.6 | Sa tn tee thes Mpeptember, 1929. farm, for census purposes, includes! “farm.” These figures for 1930 are 


88.4 | ailway passenger traffic decreased from all the land which is directly farmed by preliminary and subject to correction. 
-|12 to 15 per cent in September as com- ~ - i poms rere ; 

‘** |pared with August, while freight traffic | 
tRelative to a declined 30 per cent. The freight and | Texas .. 
r passenger traffic in September” was 45 Louisiana 


1930 
Steel operations r pe 
Bituminous-coal production 
Petroleum production (daily 
Freight-car loadings ........ 
‘Lumber production ° 
| Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) . 


Survey Planned on Milk | Sheet vecsipes 
Supply in Virginia Cities 


Cattle receipts 

Hog receipts 
| Price No, 2 wheat 
Price cotton middling 
Price iron and steel, composite .. 
Copper, electrolytic, price ........ . 
Fisher’s index (1926=106) ,....., 
Bank debits* outside New York City 
Bank loans and discounts 1 
Interest rates, call money . 
Business failures ........ 
Stock prices 
Bond prices .........00+5 

The survey, embracing communities of | (nterest rates, time money . 
more than 5,000 population, is being | spare SeNEE BONS eas ts on, 
made without cost to the State, and data | sSonbenlas gades-Row Yor E Times A 
from it are to be used by the Hoover Con- | * P ; tare 
ference on Child Health and Protection, | 
' Dr. Williams said. 


av.).. a 


180.6 
279.1 
303.8 
121.8 
56.1 
85.3 
70.2 
85.3 
108.7 
99.2 
150.3 
127.6 
178.8 
105.4 
209.4 
107.8 
165.7 
89.5 


112.1 
114.3 
298.5 
115.2 
77.5 
96.1 
69.5 
87.8 
129.0 
94.7 
166.4 
139.4 
181.8 
97.3 
292.8 
102.8 
205.7 
93.8 
102.7 
108.0 


State of Virginia: 
Richmond, Oct. 10. 
; A survey of the milk supplies of 15! 
, Virginia cities is to be made by the 
_ United States Public Health Service un- 
der the direction of Dr. C. E. Smith, | 
* according to announcement by the State | 
Commissioner of Health, Dr. Ennion G. 

. Williams, 


Forest Areas Preserved 


The Forest Service is making plans 
and preliminary surveys for setting aside 
within the national forests distinctive 
areas that will permanently represent the 
natural forest conditions of all the major 
forest regions of the United States. The 
program calls for setting aside three 
classes of areas, each with a different _ 
and clear-cut purpose. The three classes 
iwill be known as “Natural Areas,” 
Number Pet, |“Primitive Areas,” and “Experimental 
59,974 13.8 | Forests.” 

26,051 19.2! (Issued by Department of Agriculwu fo 


Jan. 1, 

1925 
465,646 
132,450 


Jan. 1, 
1920 
436,033 
135,463 


* Increase, 1925-30 
Number Pct, 
30,361 6.5 
29,064 21.9 


Increase, 1920-30 





* Revised. tRelative to weekly average 1927-1929 per week shown. 


computed normal taken as 100. - 161,514 
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Decrease in Cash Value of Car Due 


« 
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Arg PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 





To Accident Is Recovered on Policy 





Repair of Vehicle Adju 


dged Insufficient Under 


Facts of Case Although Collision Clause 
Limited Liability to Replacement Cost 





State of Oregon: 
Salem. 


e ROSSIER 


Vv. 
UNION AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 
Oregon Supreme Court. 
No. 1499. 

Appeal ‘from Baker County. 

BLAINE HALLock (NICHOLS, HALLOcK & 
DONALD on brief), for RossizR; WIL- 
LIAM G. SMITH (COLLIER, COLLIER and 
BERNARD on brief), for Union Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 23, 1930 


BELT, J.—This action is based on an 
insurance policy covering damage to 
automobile, arising out of accidental col- 
lision. It is conceded that the policy was 
in effect at the time in question and that 
the automobile of the plaintiff was dam- 
aged as a result of a collision. 

The principal questions presented on 
appeal are: (1) Has the plaintiff a right 
to maintain this action in view of the 
fact that it was commenced prior to the 
repair of the automobile? (2) What is 
the measure of damages? 

Relative to the first question, the in- 
surance company contends that, under 
the policy, it has the right or option to 


replace broken or damaged parts and put 
the automobile in as good condition of re- 
pair as it was prior to the collision, 


Defendant Appeals From 


Trial Court Decision 

Concerning the question of damages, 
the insurer asserts that its liability is 
limitea, under the policy, to the actual 
cost of replacement of damaged or 


broken parts and the measure of damages | 


is not- as the court instructed, nameiy, 
the difference between the fair cash 
value of the automobile before and after 
the collision. Verdict and judgment 
were had in favor of plaintiff in the sum 
ot $95U together witn\an allowance of 
$250 for attorney fees. Defendant 
appeals. 
Piaintiff purchased a Studebaker sedan 
for $1,535, A few days later defendant 
issued a policy indemnifying him 
“against direct loss or expense arising or 
claims upon the insured 
for damages by reason of the ownership, 
maintenance, manipulation or use of the 
automobile.” ms 
By virtue of a full coverage collision 
clause. tne liability under the policy was 
“extended to include damage to the auto- 


mobile and/or equipment herein de- | 


scribed, if caused solely by being in 
accidental collision * * *.” 

It was also provided: 

“In the event of loss or damage to the 
said automobile, it is understood and 
agreed that the assured shall make a re- 
port of said loss or damage to the com- 
pany in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of the policy to which this en- 
dorsement is attached, and the company 
shall have reasonable time and oppor- 
tunity subsequent to the receipt of such 
report to examine the damaged automo- 
bile or its equipment covered hereunder 
before repairs are undertaken or physi- 
cal evidence removed, but the assured 
shall not be prejudiced by any act on his 
part undertaken for the protection or 
salvage of the damaged automobile or 
its equipment. 


Provisions of Policy 
On Car Are Recited 


“In the event of loss or damage to said 
automobile, whether such loss or damage 
is covered by the policy or not, the liabil- 
ity of this company for loss or damage 
resulting from collision in accordance 
with the terms of this endorsement shall 
be reduced by the amount of such loss or 
damage until repairs have been com- 
pleted, liut shall then attach for the full 
amount as originally written without 
additional premium, subject to*the provi- 
sions of this endorsement. 

“The company’s liability for loss or 
damage under this endorsement by rea- 
son of any one collision is limited to the 
actual cost of replacement of the prop- 
erty damaged or destroyed, and in no 
event, to exceed the true value of the 
automobile current at time loss or dam- 
age occurs.” 

On the afternoon of the day the above 
policy was issued, the automobile col- 
lided with a truck. Plaintiff alleges that, 
as a result thereof, it was “so bent, 
crushed, warped, twisted, broken and 
otherwise injured as to render the same 
of no greater value than $450.” 

There was evidence tending to support 
the theory of plaintiff that, on account 
of the nature and extent of the damages 
to the automobile, it was not possible to 
repair it so as to put it in the same con- 
dition as prior to the collision. The jn- 
surance company offered evidence that it 
could be so repaired. Aside from the 
question as to whether the action was 

rematurely commenced the vital issue 
n the case was as to the extent of the 
insurer’s liability. 


Action Said to Be 


Based on Contract 


It affirmatively appears from the com- 
plaint that there was not a total destruc- 
tion of the automobile and we believe it 
was contemplated under the policy, al- 


-~ 


though not expressly stated therein that | 


the insurer had the right to replace or 
repair broken or damaged parts in an ef- 
fort to put the automobile in substan- 
tially the same condition as it was prior 
to the collision. 

If the car was capable of being so re- 
paired, when the plaintiff commenced 
action without permitting the insurer 
the opportunity to exercise such right, 
a plea in abatement would have been 
proper. 

In the instant case, however, the de- 
fendant did not enter such plea, but joined 
issue on the merits. 
stances the right of the plaintiff to main- 
tain the action is not open to question. 

We turn to consideration of the extent 


of the insurance company’s liability. The | 


decision of this question hinges upon the 
construction of the contract of insurance. 
It will be recalled that this is not an ac- 
tion for damages arising out of fort. It 
is based on a contract. That an insurer 
may, by contract, limit its liability, is 
well recognized, 

It is also uniformly held that if there 
is any doubt or ambiguity in the terms 
f such limitation it will be resolved in 
avor of the insured. An insurance pol- 


Under such circum- | 


icy, like any other kind of contract, must 
be considered in its entirety and conflict- 
ing clauses reconciled if possible. 

Unquestionably the primary object or | 
purpose of the plaintiff was to be indem- 
nified against loss or damage to his auto- | 
mobile resulting from accidental collision. 
It is common knowledge that the nature 
and extent of demage to a car may be 
such that replacement or repair of 
broken parts will not compensate the in- 
sured for his loss. 


In the instant case plaintiff had a new 
jcar. It had been driven only 140 miles. 
|A mechanic called.as an expert witness, 
| speaking of the damage to the automo- 
jbile, said, “It was a wrecked car, you 
|absolutely can’t put a wrecked car back | 
|in the condition it was before the wreck.” | 

The frame was sprung; rear axles | 
bent; upholstery seared with acid; doors 
battered; rear wheel broken; windows | 
|shattered and otherwise injured. To} 
jaward him damages for the actual cost 
of replacement of broken or damaged 
'parts would, indeed, be inadequate relief. 

That there would be diminution of | 
value as the result of collision as here 
shown seems obvious. In many instances 
the injury to the automobile may be of 
such nature and extent that, after re- 
pairs have been made, there will be no! 
diminution of value. Under such citcum- 
stances cost of repairs would be equiva- | 
jlent to the difference between the value | 
of the automobile before and after colli- | 
sion. 

In addition to the general provision 
ind-mnifying the assured against loss or 
damage by reason of accidental! collision, | 
ithe policy provided for a limitation of | 
liability “to the actual cost of replace- 
ment of the property damaged or de- 
stroyed.” 

“Replacement” as thus used means, in 
our opinion, the restoration of the prop- 
erty to its condition prior to the injury. 
Such restoration may or may not be ac- 
complished by repair or replacement of | 
broken or damaged parts. It cannot be | 
lsaid that there has been a complete 
|restoration of the property unless it can | 








“| be said that there has been no diminu- | 


|tion of value after repair of the car. | 
| Courts have differed in their construc- | 
tion of similar limitation clauses and will 
prgbably continue to do so, so long as} 
policies are couched in language tending | 
towards uncertainty and confusion. | 





Opinion in Similar 
| Action Is Introduced 


| 


| In Standard Accident Ins. Co. of De- 
troit v. Richmond (Texas), 297 S. W.) 
879, in construing a similar limitation of | 
| liability clause, “suitable repairs and re- | 
| placements,” the court said: 5 

“The injury being one for which th | 
‘appellant was liable under the terms of | 
the policy, the appellee had the right to 

claim full compensation for his loss. | 
That loss was the difference between the | 
value of the car before and after the in- 
jury. Appellant had, in effect, contracted | 
to do all that reasonably could be done to} 
'restore the car to its original condition 

|in the way of making repairs or replace- 

ments, or to pay the full amount of dam- | 
ages sustained. The testimony indicates | 
that the principal damage was to the| 
body of the car. 

“Witnesses testified that this could not 
be restored to its original condition by 
merely being repaired. It was damaged 
!to the extent that this was impossible, 
{they stated. Apellant contends that it 
{was only required to pay_the cost of re- 
| storing the car to substantially the same , 
condition it was in before the injury. That | 
is true, if the words ‘substantially the | 
same’ mean a condition which made the | 
car equal in value to what it was before | 
the injury. Anything less than that would 
not be adequate compensation for the loss | 
sustained.” 


Prior Cases Both For 
| And Against Holding 


The conclusion reached in the instant | 
case that the proper measure of damages | 
is the difference between the fair cash| 
value of the car before and after the in- | 
jury is supported by the weight of 
authority: Stoop v. First American Fire | 
Insurance Co., decided Jan. 20, 1930. 
(Tenn.), 22 S. W. (2d Ed.) 1038, wherein | 
| authorities are reviewed: Federal Insur- 
ance Co. v. Hiter, 164 Ky. 743 (176 S. W. | 
210, L. R. A. 1915E 575); United States | 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Corbett, 35) 
Ga. App. 606 (134 S. E. 336). 

To the contrary, see: Haussler v. In- | 
demnity Co., 227 Ill. App. 504. In Sare 
v. United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
'Co., 58 Nova Scotia Reports 355, a di-| 
vided court passing on questions of fact 
held that the action was prematurely | 
commenced since the automobile was 
capable of being repaired or restored to 
its original condition and that the in- | 
surer had the option to make such re- | 
pairs. 

Since the court was equally divided 
}upon such question of fact the decision | 
|of the lower court dismissing the action ' 
was affirmed. | 
| We are impressed with the vigorous | 
dissenting opinion of Justice Mellish| 
wherein he said: 

“The plaintiff contends, and I think , 
rightly, that he is entitled, if no cash 
payment is made, to have a car just as 
valuable as the car was before the acci- | 
dent.” 
Judgment of Lower | 
Court Is Affirmed 


At any rate, we'are not concerned with 
the question as to whether the action in | 
this case was prematurely commenced, 
The court did not err in instructing 
|the jury in effect that plaintiff was en- | 
titled to a verdict. It was conceded by | 
the insurer that the automobile was cov, 
ered by a policy of insurance at the time 
it was damaged as a result of accidental 
collision. In the affirmative answer and 
defense, defendant alleges: 


“That on or aboui the 6th day of 
August, 1928, while plaintiff was the 
owner of said automobile, said plaintiff 
was involved in a collision with another 
automobile and as a result thereof plain- 
tiff’s said automobile sustained certain 
damages.” The only issue to submit to 
the jury was as to the measure of dam- 
;ages. See Indemnity Ins. Co. of North 
tAmerica v. Gardner, 214 Ala. 528 (108 
| So. 342), 
| Finding no error in the record, the 
judgment of the lower court is affirmed. 

Justice McBripe did not ‘sit in the 
hearing of this case. 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Banks—Insolvency—Liability on stock subscription—Use of subscriber’s name 
for effect— ‘ 

A subscriberefor bank stock could not avoid liability on his subscription, on 
the insolvency ef the bank, on the ground that he had subscribed for the stock 
under an agreement that he would not be required to purchase the stock, to 
enable the bank to use his name for effect in obtaining other subscriptions, since 
such an agreement was fraudulent as to the bank’s creditors. 

Industrial Profit Sharing Bank v. Carlisle; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 12985, Oct. 1, 
1930. } 


/ 





Carriers—Carriage of passengers—Performance of contract—Passenger’s action 
for misinformation given by ticket agent—Nervous breakdown as physical injury 
—Damages for mental suffering— 

Where a railroad company’s ticket agent misiniormed a passenger as to train 
connections and the passenger took the train in reliance on the information 
and suffered a nervous breakdown as the result of the inability to make con- 
nections, the’ railroad could not avoid liability for the mental suffering of the 
pesamnnee on the ground that there was no physical injury, since a nervous 

reakdown constitutes physical injury within the rule that damages for mental 
suffering cannot be recovered in the absence thereof. 

Spaugh v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company; S. C. Sup. Ct., No, 12986, 
Oct. 1, 1930. . 





Elections—Primary elections—Ballots—Alternation of names of candidates—Ab- 
sent voters—Voting machines— ° ’ > 

The fact that the names of primary election candidates were not alternated 
on the absent voters’ ballots and on the voting machines in a voting district, 
as required by the Michigan election law, but were arranged on all ballots 
and all voting machines in alphabetical order, was not ground for rejection of 
the votes, on a recount by the Board of State Canvassers, since the failure to 
alternate the names of the candidates did not deprive the voters of the oppor- 
tunity to vote for the candidates of their choice or increase their opportunity to 
vote illegally, and the rejection of the votes would, in effect, disfranchise the 
electors through no fault of their own. 7 


Groesbeck v. Board of State Canvassers et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct. 





Elections—Primary elections—Ballots—Distinguishing marks—Effect— 
A distinguishing mark anywhere on a primary election ballot voids it in toto, 
Groesbeck v. Board of State Canvassers et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct. 





Elections—Primary elections—Ballots—Distinguishing marks—Writing instead 
of printing— 

The words “vote for five” written in the same handwriting on a large number 
of primary election ballots in the place on the ballots where the same words 
should have been printed, to supply the omission iy. printing, were not distin- 
guishing marks invalidating the ballots, and the refusal of the Michigan Board 
of State Canvassers to reject the ballots, on a recount, was proper. 


Groesbeck v. Board of State Canvassers et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct. 





Elections—Primary elections—Recount—Ballots in packages not indorsed by 
election inspectors— 4 

Where a board of election inspectors at a Michigan primary election did not 
indorse upon a package of counted votes a statement showing the number and 
kind of ballots included in the package as required by the election law of the 
State, the Board of State Canvassers, on a recount, properly refused to count 
the ballots in the package, since the statement is a part of the statutory evi- 
dence of the integrity of the ballots. . 


Groesbeck v. Board of State Canvassers et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct. 





Elections—Primary elections—Recount—Investigation of fraud—Taking of ex- 
traneous testimony—Absent voters’ ballots— 

The Michigan Board of State Canvassers, on a recount of primary election 
votes, had no power to investigate alleged fraud in connection with absent voters’ 
ballots where the investigation would require the taking of extraneous testimony. 


Groesbeck v. Board of State Canvassers et al.; Mich. Sup..Ct. 





Insurance—Accident insurance—Construction of policy—Conflict between mar- 
ginal statement on application and provision of policy—Liability for full amount 
notwithstanding other insurance— 
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Towa Law on Diseased Catile 











Adjudged to Be Constitutional 





Act Permitting Destruction of Tubercular Stock Said Not 
To Be Unreasonable Use of Police Power or 
Denial of Due Process of Law - 





The Iowa Supreme Court, in the 
case of M. F. Loftus et al. v. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the State of 
Iowa et al., has sustained the lowa 
bovine tuberculosis law. A decision 
by the trial court granting an in- 
junction to prevent enforcement of 
the law was reversed by the State 
supreme court. The court said that ° 
the measure was not an unreason- 
able use of the State’s police power 
or a denial of due process of law 
to owners of stock. 

(Publication of the full text of 
the opinion was begun in the issue 
of Oct. 9.) 

The decision concludes ds follows: 
Nevertheless the owner of cattle is en- 

titled to a hearing on the question of 
whether the animal in fact has tuber- 
culosis. Said hearing is demanded by the 
due process guaranty. Miller vy. Horton 
et al., 26 N. E. 100 (Mass.); Lowe v. 
Conroy, 97 N. W. 942 (Wis.); Pearson 
v. Zehr (Ill.), 29 N. E. 854. During its 
discussion in the Pearson Case, the Illi- 
nois court said: 


“To permit the Commissioners to de- 


,; termine ex parte that some of the horses 


had the glanders, and that the others 
had been exposed thereto, and to hold 
that determination a justification for 
slaughtering the horses, without impos- 
ing upon —— (the destroying 
agents) the burden of establishing af- 
firmatively the actual existence of such 
disease and such exposure, would not be 
a valid exercise of the police power of 
the State, but, would be a palpable vio- 
lation of the constitutional provision that 
no person shall be deprived of property 
without due process of law. (The italics 
are ours.)” 


Opinion of Wisconsin 
Supreme Court Set Forth 


Likewise the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin in the Lowe case declared: 

“While such a determination (the one 
made by the health officer) has been held 
to be a full protection of all persons act- 


_jing under it in carrying out the pur- 


poses of the law—that is, to abate, and, 
if necessary, destroy, that which is in 
fact a nuisance or source of danger to 
health—yet it is no protection for de- 
stroying private property which in fact 
is no such nuisance or source of danger. 

This is upon the ground that due proc- 
ess of law (italics are ours) requires 
that the owner be given an opportunity 
to be heard at a trial before his private 
property be taken and adjudged for- 
feited for his misconduct, or for the pro- 
tection of the public health. He cannot 


Where a statement reading “Full indemnity paid for automobile accidents” | be deprived of the right, either before 


was printed on the margin of an application for an accident policy, the full 
amount of the policy was payable, following the death of the insured from 
injuries sustained in an automobile accident, although the insured carried other 
insurance of which the insurer had not received written notice and a provision 
of the policy specified that the insurer, in the event of such other insurance, 
should be “liable only for such portion of the indemnity promised as the said 
indemnity bears to the total amount of like indemnity in all policies,” since 
the statement on the margin of the application was a part. of the contract 
and made the provision for reduction in case of other insurance inapplicable. 


Graham v. Business Men’s Assurance Company of America; C. C. A. 10, No. 
135, Sept. 23, 1930. 








Insurance—Accident Msurance—Construction of policy—Provision for reduction 
= indemnity in case of other insurance—Application to indemnity for loss of 
ife— 

A provision of an accident policy that in the event of other insurance cover- 
ing the same loss, the insurer “shall be liable only, for such portion of the 
indemnity promised as the said indemnity bears to the total amount of like 
indemnity in all policies covering such loss” was applicable to the indemnity 
payable for loss of life as well as the indemnity payable for loss of time. 

Graham v. Business Men’s Assurance Company of America; C. C. A. 10, No. 
135, Sept. 23, 1930. 





Insurance—Accident insurance—Contract—Validity of provision for reduction of 
amount of indemnity in case of other insurance— 

A provision of an accident policy for a reduction of the amount recoverable in 
the event that the insured procured other insurance without notice to the insurer 
did not viorate an Ohio statute prohibiting insurance companies from issuing 
a policy which does not distinctly state the amount of benefits payable, since 
such statute was enacted to enable the insured to ascertain exactly how much 
insurance he is buying and to protect him against contracts that promise to 
pay a sum not presently ascertainable and does not cover provisions which 
reduce the benefits in an ascertainable amount in the event that the insured 
takes additional insurance. 

Graham v. Business dfen’s Assurance Company of America; C. C. A. 10, No. 
135, Sept. 23, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
InFull Text in This Issue 





Insurance—Automobile collision insurance—Measure of liability— 

A full coverage collision clause of an attomobile policy which insured the 
owner against “loss or damage” and which expressly limited the insurer’s 
liability “to the actual cost of replacement of the property damaged or de- 
stroyed” entitled the owner to the difference between the fair cash value of the 
automobile before the accident and its fair cash value after the accident and 
not merely the actual cost of replacement of damaged or broken parts, where 
the automobile was a new car and was so badly damaged that the replacement 
or repair of the broken parts would not compensate the owner for his loss.— 
Rossier v. Union Automobile Insurance Co. (Oreg. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 
2461, Oct. 11, 1930. 





Vendor and purchaser—Remedies of vendor—Destruction of bufldings by fire 
before conveyance by vendor and during possession of purchaser— 

A vendor who could not perform his part of a contract which provided for 
the conveyance of the land and buildings on the payment in full of the purchase 
price becaus@ the buildings were destroyed by fire, through no fault of either 
party, during purchaser’s possession, could not retain or recover any part of 
the purchase price, but could recover a fair rental for the period of occupancy 
hy the purchaser.—Dunham et al. v. McReady. (Me. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 
2461, Oct. 11, 1980. 
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| World Business Conditions 


Are Surveyed for Week 


| 


Calendar of the 


[(Contenued from Page 6.]} 
cent rate inaugurated a year ago. Au-| 
gust imports, on the basis of estimates | 
are available, probably declined by about | 
| 20 per cent from the 1929 figures for that | 
beng pe yoates trade is very be er 
< with stocks of new cars decreasing and | 
_Law calendar for the day: J-688, Faber, | the credit position still difficult. Agricul- | 
Coe & Gregg (Inc.); K-2, G. D, Nichols &| tyra] implement sales are also sluggish. 


Son (Ltd.); K-12, Charles &/ Co.; K-39, ma : 
Park @ Tilford; K-68, Alfred Dunhill of | 2 u7**~ Despite the favorable crop 


_ , ; returns, general economic conditions! 
London (Ine.); K-74, United Cigar Stores | have failed to improve, due to the low | 
Co, of America; K-86, D, A. Schulte (Inc.); | world market prices for the country’s | 
K-96, Benson & Hedges; H-137, Matson | leading export commodities. The lack of | 
Navigation Company; E-588, The Highland; improvement in purchasing power and | 
Milk Condensing Co.; F-2038, Helvetia Milk | the continued credit stringency have been } 
Condensing Co.; K-514, Pacific Mutual Life | reflected in automotive sales for the first | 
Insurance Co, of California; K-432, Bankers nine months of the current year, which | 
Reserve Life Company; F-817, The Ba- | ®Te 35 per cent below the same period of | 
hamas-Cuban Company (Ltd.); H-876, The | 1929. Dealers in this trade are restrict- | 


Court of Claims of the 
United States 


For Oct. 13 


Call of trial calendar and*law calendar, 


Ship Construction « wreeing Co,; K-507,|ing credit sales and are keeping new | 
Star Trading Company; K-420, New Eng-|commitments at a minimum, despite | 
land Mutual “ife Insurance Co.; K-547, | their extremely low stocks. No change | 


ane Railvond eek oe, Beneficial Loan 
Society o ethlehem; E-325, The Snar : : 
and Triest Company; L-122, Nitro Chemical sales im the last quarter is expected. 
Corporation; E-589, The Chase Bag Com-|American cars and trucks have com- 
any; L-22, Mutual Life insurance Co., of | prised about 90 per cent of the total sales 
nited States. , lin this market during the current year. 


in the downward trend of automobile 





| 


or after such taking of his property. 
to have an * * * inquiry whether in fact 


| he has forfeited the right to his property 


by coming within the condemnation of 
the law.” 

As previously said, however, such hear- 
ing need not be before but can be after 
the animals are quarantined or de- 
stroyed. Im North American Cold Stor- 
age Company v. Chicago (211 U. S. 
306), supra, the foregoing idea is*ex- 
pressed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the following language: 

“A determination on the part of the 
seizing officers * * * is not a decision 
which concludes the owner. The ex parte 
finding of the health officers as to the 
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fact (that the subject seized is injurious 
to health and therefore subject to con- 
demnation) is not in any way binding 
upon those who own or claim the right 
to sell the food. 

“If a party cannot get his hearing in 
advance of the seizure and destruction, 
he has the right to have it afterward, 
which right may be claimed upon the 
trial in an action brought for the de- 
struction of his property; and in that 
action those who destroyed it can only 
successfully defend if the jury shall find 
the fact of unwholesomeness, as claimed 
by them.” 


Other Pertinent Rulings 
Cited as Authority 


Also, the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, in Miller v. Horton (26 N. E. 100), ! 
supra, declared: - 

“Of course there cannot be a trial 
* * * before killing of animal supposed 
to have a contagious disease, and we as- 
sume that the legislature may authorize 
its destruction in such emergencies with- 
out a hearing beforehand. But it does 
not follow that it can throw the loss on 
the owner without a hearing. Ef he can- 
not be heard beforehand he may be heard 
afterwards. The statute may provide 
for paying him in case it should appear 
that his property was not what the legis- 
lature has declared to be a nuisance, 
and may give him his hearing in that 
way. If it does not do so, the statute 
may leave those who act under it to pro- 
ceed at their peril, and the owner gets 
his hearing in an action against them.” 

The same thought is expressed in Fe- 
vold, et al. v. Board of Supervisors (202 
Iowa, 1019), supra: 

“Many of the cases above referred to 
(during the discussion in that case), as 
well as cases cited by appellants, recog- 
nize the doctrine that an ex-parte de- 
termination that animals are suffering 
from a contagious or infectious disease 
is not conclusive on the owner, and that 
the question whether they were in fact 
so afflicted may be determined in an ac- 
tion by the owner for the destruction of 
his property. But this goes to the rem- 
edy of the owner §n case his property 
was destroyed without his agreement, and 
when, in fact, it was not subject to de- 
struction, and not to the validity of 
statutes requiring cattle to be tested.” 

To the same effect see Adams v. Mil- 
waukee (228 U. S. 572), supra; Waud 
v. Crawford, 160 Iowa, 432; Durand v. 
Dyson, 111 N. E. 148. Wherefore, the 
owner of cattle is guaranteed a hearing 
to determine whether the animals are 
infected with tuberculosis. Events may 
demand that such hearing be after, 
rather than before, the condemnation and 
destruction. | 

Yet the remedy is present all the time. | 
Consequently, due process of law is guar- | 
anteed even though the State agents | 
may, perchance, step beyond the realm 
of the police power, for if such State 
representatives destroy healthy cattle, 
the owner may recover damages for the 
loss thereof. 

Of course, if the owner consents to the 
destruction of his cattle, he is not denied 
due process of law when they are de- 
stroyed by State representatives. Not 
only is the foregoing true, but in addition 
thereto the statute specifically provides 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 
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State of Maine: a 
JAMES C. DUNHAM AND IRVING L. PERRY , 


Vv. 
Mrs. Leroy McREaDy. 
Maine Supreme Judicial Court. 
No. 1307. 5 78 
On exceptions from Waldo ‘County Su- 
perior Court. 
ARTHUR RITCHIE, for plaintiff; Buzzeth 
& TxzoRNTON, for defendant. A 


+ Opinion of the Court 


PATTANGALL, C. J.—On exceptions. 
Tried before a single justice without the 
intervention of a jury, with right of ex- 
ceptions reserved. 

This was an action brought upon a non- 
negotiable promissory note for $365 pay- 
able in installments, upon which at the 
time suit was brought $117 had been 
paid and, including interest, $273 was 
due. 

The note was given in payment. for 
certain real estate, plaintiff agreeing 
when the payments were completed to 
convey same to defendant and giving 
bond to carry out the agreement. The 
_ and bond were executed July 5, 


The writ is dated Mar. 6, 1930. No 
conveyance of the property has been 
made. The buildings on the land to be 
conveyed formed a material part. of the 
value of the premises and were destroyed 
by fire Sept. 6, 1929, without fault of 
either party. 


Analagous Case Cited 


Defendant plead the general issue with 
the following brief statement. “Defend- 
ant further says that she is not liable 
upon the note declared upon in this ac- 
tion for failure of consideration, the 
principal part of the property for which 
the note was given having been destroyed 
by fire without the fault of either party.” 

On the above facts, about which there 
was no dispute, the presiding justice 
found for defendant, to which finding 
exceptions were seasonably taken. 

A similar situation arose.in Gould v. 
Murch, 70 Me, 288. In that case, Mr, 
Justice Libbey, speaking for the court 
and relying upon Thompson v. Gould, 20 
Pick. 184; Gould v7. Thompson, 4 Met. 
224; and Wells v. Calnan, 107 Mass. 514, 
laid down the rule that “When property, 
real or personal, is destroyed by fire, the 
loss falls upon the party who is the 
owner at the time and if the owner of 
a house and land agrees to sell and con- 
vey it upon the payment of a. certain 
price which the purchaser agrees to pay 
and before payment the house is de- 
stroyed by accidental fire so that the ven- 
dor can not perform the agreement on 
his’ part, he can not recover or 
any part of the purchase money. But 
the use and occupation of the premises | 
from the time the agreement for the sale 
and purchase was made formed a part of 
the consideration for the notes and the 
plaintiff can recover in this action a sum 
equal to the value of the use of the 
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The United States Patents Quarterly con- 
tains substantially all the matter pertaining 
to patents, trade marks, unfair competition 
and copyrights to be found in any standard 
reporting service, and in addition a large 
number of Patent Office decisions, and deci- 
sions of the Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
of which many are reported nowhere else. 


In brief, you will find in The United States 
Patents Quarterly: 
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Decisions, in full text, of patent, trade 
mark, copyright and unfair competition 
cases in United States District Courts. 
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States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals in patent and trade mark cases on ap- 
peal from the Patent Office. 


A report in full of many decisions of the 
Commissioner of Patents, including trade 
mark cases, not presented in the Patent Of- 
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all trade mark cases—and many Patent Of- 
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Philadelphia, Pa—The amount payable 
the lessee of a building for the privi- 
of making alterations was a proper 
tion for the year in which the lia- 
to make the payments was ac- 
ue y incurred, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
 peals for the Third Circuit has held. 
The taxpayer kept its books on an ac- 
crual basis and the lease was for a pe- 
riod of 19, years. At the time the lease 
was exectited the taxpayer agreed to 
make certain payments for the privilege 
of alterine the building and in lieu of 
any obligation to put the property in its 
original condition at the expiration of 
the lease. The contention of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue that such 
yments should be prorated over the 
fife of the lease as advanced rent should 
not be sustained, the opinion ruled. 











FRANK & SEpER COMPANY 


v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4199. 

Appeal from the decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. Ad: 
Before WooLLey and Davis, Circuit 
Judges, and Morris, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 3, 1930 

Davis, Circuit Judge—These cases are 
here on appeal from the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals. Separate peti- 
tions were originally filed in the cases, 
but they were later consolidated before 
the Board because substantially the same 
question was involved in both, which is, 
whether or not the amounts claimed as 
deductions were capital expenditures and 
so ratably deductible over the period of 
the life of the lease and buildings or were 
necessary expenses incurred during the 
taxable year in carrying on the business 
and allowable as deductions for that year 
under section 234(a) (1) and (7) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 which provides that 
in computing the net income of a corpo- 
ration subject to the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 230 there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions: : 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on any trade or business, 
including a reasonable allowance for sal- 
aries or other compensation for personal 
services actually rendered, and including 
rentals or other payment required to be 





du ction of Payments for Right 
To Alter Rented Building Allowed 


owance in Year When Liability Was In- 
curred Ruled Proper; Board Overruled in 
~ Prorating Amounts as Advanced Rent 

















year ended Jan. 31, 1919, is an expense 
deductible from income for that year and 
not a capital expenditure to be prorated 
over the life of the lease as contended by 
the Commissioner. There is no dispute 
as to the facts, but only as to the con- 
clusion to be drawn from them. 

In Office Decision, 516 Cum. Bull. No. 
2, page 112, it was held that a lessee may | 
prorate the cost of making alterations 
and improvements over the life of the 


lease and claim a suitable deduction each} | 


year therefor, but the expenses of restor- 
ing the property at the expiration of the 
lease, will be an allowable deduction “for 
the year in which it is actually incurred.” 


Payment Treated as 
Advanced Rent by Board 


In the case at bar instead of restoring | 
the property to its original condition at | 
the end of the lease, the company in-| 
curred and discharged the obligation to) 
do so in the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, | 
1919. The Board of Tax Appeals held to, 
the same effect in the cases of William J. 
Ostheimer, 1 B. T. A. 18; Denholm &| 
McKay Co., 2 B. T. A. 444. 

The Board treated this payment as} 
advanced rent “since the amount paid was | 
part of the consideration flowing from | 
the lessees to the lessors under the lease, 
and the recovery of said amount by the| 
petitioner would necessarily have to be| 
put out of the profits which it anticipated | 
it would make from its business, during | 
the life of the lease.” As above stated, | 
section 234(a) (1) of the. Revenue Act, 
oi 1918 provides that there shall be al- 
lowed as deductions “all the ordinary and 








|necessary expenses paid or incurred dur- 


ing the taxable year * * * including 
rentals or other payments required to be 
made as a condition to the continued use 
or possession of property to which the 
corporation has not taken or is not tak- 
ing title.” . | 

In the case of Duffy v. Central Railroad | 
of New Jersey, 268 U. S. 846, the Su- 
preme Court said: ' “The term ‘rentals,’ | 
since there is nothing to indicate the con- | 


‘trary, must be .taken in its usual and 


made as a condition to the continued use| 


or possession of property to which the cor- 
poration has not taken or is not taking | 
title, or in which it has no equity; 

(7) A reasonable allowance for the ex- 
haustion, wear and tear of property used in 
the trade or business, including a reason- 
able allowance for obsolescence; 


Cost of Permanent 


Improvements Disallowed 
Section 235 of that act provides that in 
computing net income no deductions shall 
in any case be allowed in respect of any 
items specified in section 215 which pro- 
vides that in computing net income, no 
deduction shall in any case be allowed in 
respect of: ‘“(b) Any amount paid out 
for new buildings or for permanent im- 
provements or betterments made to in- 


ithe case, the language of the act, the 


ordinary sense; that is, as implying a| 
fixed sum, or property amounting to a} 
fixed sum, to be paid at stated times for | 
the use of property.” | 


Facts Held Not to | 


Justify Action 


The Board defined the $25,000, the esti- 
mated cost ef restoring the property, as 
“rent.” This is not the usual and ordi- 
nary sense in which that term is used and 
is contrary to the meaning given to simi- 
lar expenditures. It is a strained con- 
struction and not justified by the facts in 


prior regulations of the Commissioner 
and decisions of the Board. O. D. 516 
Cum. Bull. No. 2, page 112; Appeal of 
William J. Ostheimer, 1 B. > 2B 
Appeal of Denholm & McKay Co., 2 B. 
T. A. 444. This $25,000 was not “rent,” 
but a necessary expense incurred in the 
taxable year in carrying on the business 
and so was an allowable deduction for the 


crease the value of any property or|year in which it was actually made. 


estate.” 


In the second case, Frank & Seder, 


Article 109 on rentals, of Treasury|Inc, operated a department store in 


Regulations 45 (1920 Ed.) provides that} Pittsburgh which was totally destroyed 
the cost borne by a lessee in creating|by fire in February, 1917. A contract 
buildings or making permanent improve-|was immediately made for the erection 
ments on ground of which he is lessee is/|of a new building. James L. Stuart re- 


held to be a capital investment and not 
deductible as a business expense. In such | 


case in order to return to such taxpayer | to be completed by Feb. 1, 1918, with a 
his investment of capital, an annual de-/ provision for a bonus of $10,000 if the 
duction may be made from gross income |hyijlding was completed before Dec. 1, 
of any amount equal to the total cost of | 1917, ¢ 
such improvement divided by the number; A bid of $101 per ton for structural 
of years remaining of the term of lease. | steel from a reliable firm was rejected 
It plainly appears, therefore, that if | because it would not bind itself to deliver 
the expenditures made in these cases|the steel within specified times on ac- 
were capital expenditures or permanent | count of the difficulty of getting steel at 
improvements or betterments within the /|that time of great industrial activity and 


meaning of the act, they were not de- | 
ductible for the year in which made an 
the orders 
Board should be affirmed. 

The Frank & Seder Company con- 
ducted a department store on the prem- 
ises located at 1033 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, under a lease which expired Dec. 
$1, 1918. On Feb. 13, 1917, a new lease | 
was made to the company for a term of | 
9 years from Jan. 1, 1919. Under this | 
lease, the company could not make any} 
alterations to the property without first 


obtaining the consent in writing of the| Deduction for Expense in 
| Expediting Work Claimed 


lessor. If the company did obtain con- 
sent and made alterations it had to re-| 
store the property to its original condi- | 
tion or leave them as made, at the option | 
of the lessor. Permission was given the| 
company to remove the east wall of the! 
premises upon giving a bond of $5,000} 
conditioned for the restoration of the 
wal! at the expiration of the term. The 
amount of the bond was the estimated 
cost of the restoration. 


No Dispute as to 


Facts Presented 

On Aug. 16, 1918, the parties cancelled 
the old lease and supplemental agreement 
and entered into a new one which ran for 
19 years from Jan. 1, 1919, and contained 
the same provisions as to alterations as 
the old one did. On the same date they} 
made a new supplemental agreement 
which gave the company permission to 
break through, tear down or remove the 
north wall in the rear of the property at 
1038 Market Street and also the east 
wall thereof. 

This enabled the company to operate 
this property in connection with one in 
the rear fronting on North Eleventh 
Street as a single department store. In| 
lieu of restoring the walls and putting 
the properties in their original condition 
at the expiration of the lease, the com- 
pany agreed to pay the lessor $25,000;/| 
$5,009 on the execution of the lease and| 
$20,000 on Feb. 1, 1919, with the privi- 
lege, however, of paying the $20,000 in 

“two payments, $10,000 on Feb. 1, 1919, 
' and the other $10,000 on May 1, 1919. 

It was estimated that it would cost 
$20,000 to restore the north or rear wall 
and $5,000 to restore the east wall. The 
company paid $5,000 on Aug. 16, 1918, 


eee |steel in time to finish the building so as| 
of redetermination of thet) hold the Winter trade and maintain | 
|the good will of the company, it was} 
|necessary to pay $116 per ton for the} 


\for the quantity required at that price. 


|at the stipulated time, had it not been de- 


this and other buildings. 


| payments, 


|1, 1919, is an expense deductible from the 


;of Tax Appeals sustained the contention 





removed the walls before Jan. 31, 1919, | 
and paid the $20,000, one half, on Feb. 1,| 
1919, end the other half on May 1, 1919.) 
The cost of making the alterations 
which rendered the buildings suitable for 

_ the company’s business purposes as dis- 
tinguished from the obligation to restore 
‘the property to its original condition was 
‘charged as a capital expenditure upon 
the company’s books, but the $25,000 paid 
for the privilege of making the altera-| 
‘tions and obligation to restore the walls 
was charged to the expense account of 
carrying on the business for that year. 
The comprny kept its books on the ac- 
terual basis and contends that this fixed | 






: 


j 


|are reflected in the building throughout 


|31, 1919. Without this additional expense 
|there would have been no busiress con- | 
|ducted by the taxpayer during that time 


ceived a fee of $40,000 as construction 
engineer to erect the building which was 


demand for steel. In order to get the 


steel A contract was, therefore, made 





This made an excess of $44,024 which 
was incurred solely to expedite the com-| 
pletion of the building in the shortest | 
possible time so as to preserve the trade | 
and good will of the company. 


Further, in order to complete the build- 
ing at the required time, it was necessary 
to work overtime at increased wages. 
The additional expense due entirely to 
working overtime at increased wages was 
$26,231. These two expenditures, to- 
gether with an additional payment to the 
architects, for expediting the completion 
of the building, aggregated $84,372.75. 

The building would have been finished 


layed by general strikes which affected 
In accordance 
with a provision in the contract, the time 
for completing the building was ex- 
tended on account of strikes to May 1, 
1918. Had the completion of the building 
not been expedited by these additional 
it would not have been fin- 
ished, on account of the strikes, until 
Jan, 1, 1919. 

The question is whether or not this 
additional expense of $84,372.75, having 
been spent in the fiscal year ended Jan. 
31, 1919, for the sole purpose of com- 
pleting the building, and resuming 
business on May 1, 1918, instead of Jan. 


income for that year. The petitioner 
contends that it is, but the Commissioner 
contends that it, like all ordinary capital 
expenditures, must be spread over the 
life of the lease and building. The Board 


of the Commissioner and the taxpayer 
appealed to this court. 

If this expense of expediting the com- 
pletion of the building may be allowed as 
a deduction, it must be because it was a 
necessary expense paid or incurred dur- 
ing the taxable year in carrying on the 
business or for the exhaustion, wear and 
tear of the property used in the business. 
Usually the costs of material and labor 


its life. So far as the building does not 
remain permanent year by year, the 
owner is allowed a deduction and this in 
the years in which it occurs. 

The expense paid for expediting the 
completion of the building was necessary 
in order to carry on the businesS during 
the fiseal year from May 1, 1918. to Jan. 





unless the company had rented a build- | 


and definite liability, incurred in the fiscal! ing and if it had done so, the rent could | proved. 
~~ 
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Accounting —Tax period—Ded uctions—Expenses—A mount paid by lessee in lieu 
of obligatiom to restore premises at expiration of lease— 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference, 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, OCTOBER- 11, 1930 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


In August, 1918, the taxpayinmg corporation which kept its books on the accrual 


basis with a fiscal year ending Jan. 31, 1919, leas 


certain premises for 19 


years and agreed to pay the lessor specified sums on the execution of the lease 


and in February and 
and in lieu of an obligation to 


ay, 1919, for the privilege of altering the leased premises 
ut the property im its original condition at the 


expiration of the lease; held that since the liability to make such payments 
was actually incurred during the fiscal year ending Jan. 31, 1919, it was a 


deductible expense for that year.—Frank & Seder Co. v. Commissioner. 
'A.3.)—V UO. S. Daily, 2462, Oct. 11, 19380. 





Deductions——Rent—Amount paid by lessee in lieu of obligation to restore prem- 


ises at expiration of lease— 


Where the taxpaying corporation leased certain premises for 19 years and 
agreed to pay a fixed sum for the privilege of altering the leased premises 
and in lieu of an obligation to put the property im its original condition at the | 


expiration of the lease, such payments 


V U.S. Daily, 2462, Oct. 11, 1930. 





Deductions——Depreciation—Increased cost of new building to obtain early 


delivery— 


The cost of a new building erected by the taxpaying corporation during the 
year was imcreased by $84,372 because of the necessity rg 

ready for occupancy on a certain date; held that since the value of the building 
at the close of the year was $84,372 less than cost, that amount should have 
been allowed as a deduction for depreciation—Frank & Seder v. Commissioner. 
(C.C, A. 3.) —V U.S. Daily, 2462, Oct. 11, 1930. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Comméssioner of Internal Revenue. 





Benz Brothers & Company, Docket No. 
19965. 

1, Amounts deducted by petitioner 
for salaries to officers and stock- 
holder employes for the taxable 
year 1920, held to have been reason | 
able compensation for services ac- | 
tually rendered during that year. 

2, A written consent entered into | 
between the petitioner, by its secre- | 
tary-treasurer, and the Commis- 
sioner more than five years after the 
filing of its income and profits tax 
return for the fiscal year ended Feb. 
29, 1920, but prior to the enactment 
ar Revenue Act of 1926, held 
valid. 


Emma Burt 
37900. 

Fee paid to counsel in a will con- 
test and settlement thereof is not 
deductible from gross income. (Ma- 
rion Burt Lansell et al. 17-B. T. A. 
413.) ' 

Attorney’s fee paid in the defense 
of a suit claiming the right to re- 
ceive one-half of the net proceeds of 
leased lands in which the petitioner 
owned an undivided one-sixth inter- 
est, is not a deductible expense, 
where the suit was not directly con- 
nected with or proximately resulted 


———_—_——_ 


Hutchings, Docket No.| 
| 








ease as ad'vanced rent, but were a deductible expense for the year im which | 
the liability was incurrel—Frank & Seder Co. v. 


Decisions of Board of "Tax Appeais 


Promulgated Oct. 10 


Coflisch Lzember Company, Inc., Docket 


(Cc. C. 


were not prorated over the life of the | 


Commissioner. (C. C. A. 3.)— 


aving the building 


from petitioner’s business. (Korn- 
a v. United States, 276 U. S. 
145. 

Amount paid for attorney’s fees 
and expenses in the preparation of 
petitioner’s income tax return dis- 
allowed as a deduction. 


No. 24642. 

Where a lumber company extends 
its railroad facilities for the pur- 
pose of making more accessible tim- 
ber which had not previously been 
served by any track and placing it- 
self in a _ position to negotiate a 
contrac€ for the operation of the 
timber tract, the cost of the railroad 
extension is not deductible as an ex- 
pense item. 

Rate of depreciation on certain 
assets determined. 





|Yamhill Electric Company, Docket No. 


29270. 

Contribution made to the endow- 
ment fund of a local college to as- 
sure its continuation as a substan- 
tial patron of petitioner, allowed as 
an ordinary and necessary business 
expense. 

0. E. Fletcher, Docket No. 32059. 

Loss sustained in loan transac- 
tions held to be deductible in 1922. 





‘Soviet Matches With Indistinct Label 


Held Liable to Extra Customs Charge 





Action Taken After Complaint Made by Swedish Agency 
As to Legibility of Markings Employed 





The Bureau of Customs, in a letter to 
the Collectox of Customs at New York, 
holds:that an additional duty of 10 per} 
cent should be levied on shipments of 
Russian-made matches when those ship- 
ments do not bear legible inscriptions | 
showing the country of origin. The Bu-| 
reau’s letter said also that the Amtorg| 
Trading Corporation should be notified 
of the actiom which was taken’ because 
the Swedish American Chamber of Com-| 
merce of the United States protested the | 
character of markings employed by the 
importers of Russian-made matches. 

The full text of the letter follows: 


Reference is made to your letter of Sept. 
16, 1930 (50128), reporting on the com-| 
plaint of Munn & Company, of New York, 
N. Y., in behalf of the Swedish Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, in re- 
gard to “Thistle Brand” safety matches of 
Russian manufacture, which are being im- 
ported with illegible or indistimet mark- 
ing on the boxes to indicate the country 
of origin under section 304 of the Tariff} 
Act. It is your opinion that the marking | 
on the sample box of safety matches sub- 
mitted by Munn & Company is not in com- 
pliance with the requirements of said sec- 
tion 304 of the act. 

The sample box of matches before the) 
Bureau is marked across the top of the 
face thereof in large yellow letters on a 
black background, “The Thistle Brand,” 
while the words “Safety Matches” in let- 
ters of the same size and color appear on 
the lower half of the top of the box. Im- 
mediately under the words “Safety Matches” 
appear the words in smaller black letters | 
on a yellow background, “Average 50} 
Matches,” while in the center of the cover 
is a yellow oval-shaped desigm  circum- 
scribed by a black border. To the left of 
the oval design, printed in an imconspicu- 
ous manner in black letters ower slant- 
ing red and yellow lines, there appear the 
words “Made in Russia (U. a. 3)" 
while to the right of the design, printed 
on the same type of background, there ap- 


| f 





pears the word “Impregnated.” 


The above mentioned marking of coun- 
try of origim, if not illegible, is indistinct 
and inconspicuous in appearance, and is 
not regarded as sufficient compliance with | 
the provisions of section 304 of the Tariff | 
Act of 1930 relative to the marking of im- 
ported merchandise. Shipments of such 
| 





have been deducted as a necessary ex-| 
pense incurred in carrying on the busi- 
ness. But instead of renting a building, 
the taxpayer expedited the completion of 
its own. Whether it was a better busi- 
ness policy to rent a building from May 
1, 1918, to Jan. 31, 1919, than to expedite 
the completion of its own, may be a de- 
batable question. But however that may 
be, the expense was incurred and to carry 
on the business as planned, it was neces- 
sary and the evidence does not establish 
it to have been foolish or inexpedient. 
Consequently this was a necessary ex- 
pense incurred during the taxable year in 
carrying on the business for which the 
statute authorizes a deduction. There- 
fore he deduction should have been al- 
owed. 


The completed building on May 1, 1918, 
was worth what the expedition of the 
completion cost over what it would have 
cost to complete it by Jan. 31, 1919. The 
exhaustion because of the wear and tear 
in carrying on the business between 
May 1, 1918, and Jan. 31,1919, was just 
this differemce and for this a deduction 
should be allowed. Atwater Kent Man- 
facturing Company v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, — Fed. (2d). (V U.S. 
Dz.ily 1962 ) 

The order Of redetermination of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals is 
reversed, the additional tax determined 
by the Commissioner set aside and the 
income tax return of the petitioner ap- 





merchandise thus marked should not be re- 
leased from final customs cistody and con- 
trol until the boxes are legibly and con- 
spicuously marked, i. e, in a conspicuous 
manner so as to indicate the country of 
origin under section 304 of the act. Ten 
per cent marking duty should be assessed 
for the late marking of the boxes. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to the 
Customs Information Exchange at New York 
or circulation to collectors and other of- 
ficers of the customs. The Amtorg Trading 
Corporation should be informed of this de- 
cision. 





Warrants Issued Before Tax‘! 
Collection Adjudged Proper| 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Oct. 10. 
_ Acounty court in Oregon may legally 
issue Warrants against the market road 
fund up to the amount provided in the 
budget for this fund, and for which a 
tax has been levied, even before the tax 
has been collected, in the opinion of the 
Attorney General, I. H. Van Winkle, re- 
cently given Wilson S. Wiley, District 
Attorney of Klamath County. 


The county clerk may be authorized, 
according to Mr. Van Winkle, to draw 
warrants against various funds up to 
the amount provided in the budget items 
and tax levy for such funds. 


The county court, however, he ruled, 
may not borrow money from a local bank|' 
to complete the market road construc- 
tions, which money is to be paid out of 
a tax levied but not collected without a 
vote of the electors of the county. To 
do so, it was explained, would create a 
debt for permanent roads, and the State 
constitution provides that no such debt 


may be incurred without approval of the 
voters. 










Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 


Patent Appeals 


October 10, 1930 


Present: Acting Presiding Judge Os- 
car E. Bland, and Associate Judges 
Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Garrett, and 
Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Patents 

No. 2865. Ex parte Aloysius J. Cawley. 
Improvement in electro-optical system. 
Time for printing record extended to Jan. 
15, 1931, wpon motion of appellant. 

Customs 

Upon agreement of counsel, William J. 
Graham, Presiding Judge, may Participate | 
in the comsideration and decision of the 
cases argued today. 

No, 38304. United States v. The Fuchs & 
Lang Mfg. Co. Reappraisements; _print- 
ers’ rubber blankets. Argued by Mr. Charles 
D, Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General, 
for appellant, and by Mr. Allan R. Brown 
for appellee, 

No. 3350. United States v. Soy Kes & 
Co. Temple blocks—musical instruments. 
Argued by Mr. Charles D, Lawrence, As- 
sistant Attorney General, for appellant, 
and by Mr. Allan R. Brown for appellee. 

No. 38335. United States v. Foochow Im- 
porting Co. Temple blocksx—musical instru- 
ments. Argued by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, 
Assistant Attorney General, for appellant, 
and submitted on brief by appellee, 

No. 3293. United States v. H. Zuckerman 
Shoes Mfg. Co. et al. Shoe buckles—ar- 
ticles of personal adornment. Argued by 
Mr. Ralph Folks for appellant, and by Mr. | 
Allan R. Brown for appellee. 

No. 3324. Weiss & Biheller v. United, 
States Wall brackets and chandeliers— 
illuminating articles. Argued by Mr. Allan 
R. Browm for appellant, and by Mr. Ralph 
Folks for appellee, 





Topical Survey of Federal Government 





AvTHORIzEp STATEMENTS Oty Axe Presentep Here, Pema 
PusiisHep Without COMMENT BY THE UntTep STATES 


Studies Made on Lost Time 
_ And Employment Turnovers 





Publications by Women’s Bureau Include Four Bulletins 
‘On Subjects 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are. 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By Mary H. Turner 


In Charge of Files, Women’s 


MONG the publications issued by 

the Women’s Bureau are four bul- 

letins listed under the heading 
“Lost Time and Labor Turnover.” At 
first glance this classification appears 
academic and technical and without 
much interest to the working women 
whose welfare is the Bureau’s particu- 
lar care, but even a cursory examina- 
tion of the contents of these bulletins 
discloses that the subjects of lost time 
and labor turnover are of interest not 
alone to the student of economics, or 
sociology, but also to the workers 
themselves, and certainly to the em- 
ployers most of all if they be of the 
modern, alert type. Of these four bul- 
letins, three, “Lost Time and Labor 
Turnover in Cotton Mills,” “Conditions 
of Work in Spin Rooms,” and “Causes 


' of Absence For Men and For Women 


in Four Cotton Mills,” are, as the titles 
indicate, studies relating to the textile 
industry, while the fourth, “Changing 
Jobs,” is a brief discussion of the varied 
industrial experiences of a group of 
young women. 

In any industry functioning under 
normal conditions there is, of course, a 
certain amount of labor turnover which 
is unavoidable and even desirable, and 
which must be Considered in the esti- 
mated cost of the business from year to 
year. There is hardly an employer who 
does not realize the importance of 
keeping a stable force of workers on 
the job, day by day, month by month, 
throughout the year. But in many 
plants an _ over-large proportion of 
workers quit their jobs after a short 
term of employment, thus necessitat- 
ing the hiring of others, during which 
process a loss of production and a sub- 
sequent loss of profit for the employer 
are likely to result. For the worker 
such change may mean loss of pay and 
morale while hunting a new job and 
learning a new process. Most employ- 
ers recognize that this constant quit- 
ting and. rehiring of workers is an in- 
dication of inefficiency, but compara- 
tively few of them take the time or 
trouble to look for remedies, which 
often are obvious and easily applied. 


Absenteeism on the part of em- 
ployees is another problem with which 
plant managements have to reckon and 
which if existing to any great extent in 
industrial establishments undermines 
efficient production. Often plant con- 
ditions, however, are to blame for an 
excessive amount of lost time by the 
workers, and elimination of this diffi- 
culty can be effected by change of poli- 
cies and raising of employment stand- 


ards. 
TN the study of lost time and labor 
turnover in cotton mills an effort 
was made to ascertain the cause and 
extent of these conditions among the 
women employes of 18 cotton mills, 9 
in the South and 9 in the North. 
Records of absenteeism and turnover 
were taken for 4,338 women and 6,203 
men, and 2,214 of the women visited in 
their homes reported the causes of the 
absence or separation from their jobs. 
The men were not interviewed. The 
mills covered in the study were chosen 
because they were representative of 
the industry, although all but two were 
manufacturers of the coarser grades of 
cloth, such as print goods, sheeting, 
and drills. They typified also all va- 
riety of mill community life, as plants 
were visited in isolated towns and 
larger textile centers as well as some 
located in the country and surrounded 
- by the vijage where the workers 
ived. 

The extent of the turnover in a plant 
is an index of the amount of restless- 
ness present among the force, as the 
majority of the separations are not 
discharges. In this study among the 
employes in cotton mills the rate of 
turnover was figured by dividing the 
number of separations which occurred 
during the year studied by the average 
number of full-time workers. The 
turnover rate for all mills combined 
was practically the same for men and 
women, 142.1 per cent and 142.5 per 
cent, respectively. The results for the 
different mills and the two sections of 
the country set forth many interesting 
facts. The rate for all workers varied 
widely, ranging from 41 per cent in 
one mill to 377.3 per cent in another. 
The majority, however, reported be- 
tween 125 and 300 per cent. 

In studying the causes for separa- 
tion it was noted that many more 
women in the northern than in the 
southern mills quit their jobs because 
of the call of home duties, insufficient 
earnings, and slack work, while the 
separations due to discontent with con- 
ditions of their work caused more 


* * * 


| shifting in the South than in the North. 
| This may be due in part to the longer 


hours prevalent among the southern 
operatives, as it was fotnd that ordi- 
narily a high rate of turnover accom- 
panied the longer work week. Mills 
with 55 hours a week had nearly twice 
as high a turnover rate among women 
as had the mills working 48 hours, and 
wes southern mills work the longer 
ours. 


In the next of this series of articles 


Bureau, Department of Labor 


OST time as recorded in the same 

group of mills also showed much 
variation in amount between ‘the 
northern and southern sections of the 
country, during the different seasons 
of the year, and even among the va- 
rious departments of the same estab- 
lishment. 
in mills North and South, the women 
lost more time than did men in both 
sections of the country, as the women 
in all the northern mills lost 16.4 per 
cent of their time and the southern 
women \27.4 per cent. In the North 
the men were absent for 10.7 per cent 


of their possible working time as | 


against 20.7 per cent for the south- 
erners. “Comparison of figures as com- 
puted for all mills for the seasons of 
the year revealed the largest number 
of absences as occurring during~ the 
warmer weather, and August as the 
month with the highest record. The 
percentage was slightly higher in the 
North at this peak season, probably 
because long, hot Summers were ex- 
pected in the warmer climate and more 
effort was made to keep the mills cool 
and properly ventilated in the South 
than in the North during the hot 
weather. Illness of self exacted the 
greatest toll of time. out, as 23.2 per 
cent of the days lost by all women were 
attributed to this cause,ghome duties 
coming next with a total of 19.8 per 


cent of days out. 


In comparing the different depart- 
ments of the mills it was found that in 
the spin rooms the proportion of the 
time lost was higher than in the other 
departments and the turnover rate was 
next to the highest. As no definite 
reason could: be given for this condi- 
tion a later study, “Conditions of Work 
in Spin Rooms,” was made by the Bu- 
reau for the purpose of measuring how 
far certain definite changes in condi- 
tions might affect the absence and 
turnover rates. The first part of this 
report was compiled from records 
taken from four mills into which a 


troduced, popularly known as_ the 
“stretch out system.” At the time the 


new method of operation had been in- | 
| 


, records were taken three of these mills 
still were operating one or more spin 


rooms according to the old method. 
The fourth furnished records for an 
early Summer and Winter period be- 
fore and after the new method had 
been introduced. In general it may be- 
said that the new method in the spin 
room slightly increased the turnover 
but tended to lessen the time lost. For 
the second part of this study tempo- 
rary readings were obtained from the 
spin rooms of 15 mills—7 in the North 
and 8 in the South—recorded by the 
management two to four times a day 
over a period of a year in most of the 
various mills studied. No attempt, 
however, was made to correlate the 
temperature readings with figures on 
lost time and labor turnover. 
* * * 

AS the causes of absence for men had 

been studied in the earlier bul- 
letins, it was thought that it would 
prove valuable to make comparisons 
for the sexes. Accordingly, such a 
study was made covering four mills, 
This bulletin which, incidentally, is the 
only report published by the Women’s 
Bureau in which conditions of employ-. 
ment for men workers are discussed, 
shows that with men, as with women, 





Of all the workers studied | 


Day 
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New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 










Melgarejo Randolph, Antonio Damaso. Is 
divorce necessary? 241 p. N. Y., Asso- 
ciated features, 1930. 30-21587 


Neighbour, Robert Edward. The baptism 
in the Holy Ghost; or, Before and after 
Pentecost; an exegeis of Acts 1 and 2. 
291 p. Cleveland, O., The Union gcspel 
press, 1930, 30-21402 

Orchard, William Edwin. Prayer, its phi- 
losophy, practice and, power, by... 135 
p. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 

30-21518 

Ordway, Donald. Sicily, island of fire. 269 
p., illus. N. Y., National travel. club; 
1930. 30-21392 

Pan American airways, inc. Pan American 
airways system; instructions for the 
handling and recording of air mails. 
25 p. Washington, D. C., 1930. 30-21584 

| Phi delta phi. Directory of Phi delta phi, 

international legal fraternity. 11th ed. 

571 p. N. Y., Martindale’s fraternity di- 


| rectory corporation, 1930. 30-21601 
| Postgate, Raymond William. “That devil 
| Wilkes.” 288 p. London, Constable & 
; _ €o., Itd., 1980. 30-21395 


Rawson, Geoffrey. Earl Beatty, admiral of 


the fleet, Viscount Borodale and Baron 
Beatty of the North Sea and of Brooksby. 
256 p., illus. London, Jarrolds limited, 
19380. : 30-21517 
Schwable, Henry C., & co., New York. Se- 
curities index and codes; stocks traded 
on the New York stock exchange and New 
York curb exchange. (173 p. and Supple- 
ment no. 1.) N. Y., International busi- 
ness machines corporation, 1930. 
30-21586 
| Scott, Martin J. Catholicism true as God, 
by Martin J. Scott, S. J. First printing, 
twenty thousand. 12 p. N. Y., The Amer- 
ican press, 1930. 30-21521 
Scott, Sir Walter, bart. The private let- 
ter-books of Sir Walter Scott; selections 
from the Abbotsford manuscripts, with 
a letter to the reader from Hugh Wal- 
pole; edited by Wilfred Partington. 397 
p., illus. N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes co., 
1930, 30-21439 
Skelton, Ray Hamilton. The legal elements 
of boundaries and adjacent properties. 
580 p., illus. Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill co., 1930. 30-21608 
Stradling, Eloise. Practice material for the 
New Winston ... reader, by... 1 v., 
illus. Phila., The John C. Winston co., 
1929. 30-21604 
Sturges, Wesley Alba. A treatise on com- 
mercial arbitrations and awards. 1082 
p. Kansas City, Mo., Vernon law book co., 
930. 30-21606 
r r sord’s day 
worship services for the aid of the 
smaller churches. 344 p. Cincinnati, O., 
The Standard publishing co., 1930. 
30-21400 
Tulga, Chester E. Studies in Romans. 241 
p. Cleveland, 0., Union Gospel press, 
1930. 30-21406 
Vaillant, George Clapp. . . .Excavations at 
Zacatenco. (Anthropological papers of 
the American museum of natural history. 
vol. xxxii, pt. I.) 197 p. N. Y., The 
Trustees, 1930. 30-21414 
Villiers, Alan J. By way of Cape Horn, 
by . . .; illustrated with photographs 
taken by Ronald Gregory Walker and 
the author. 336 p. N. H. Holt 
and co., 1930. . 30-21412 
Wilcox, Earley Vernon. Tama Jim, by .. .; 
with the collaboration of Flora H. Wilson. 





1 i 
Thornton, Edwin William, ed. Lo 


196 p. Boston, Mass., The Stratford co., 
1930. 30-21543 
Witt, J. Carter. Agency building and man- 
agement, by .., 62 p. Y., The Spec- 
tator co., 1930. 30-21588 
Who’s who in Ohio; those who have 


achieved prominence in their respective 
lines of endeavor. 263 p. Cleveland, The 
Biographical publishing ‘co.,.1930; 
3830-21593 





| Alvarez, Walter Clement. Nervous indi- 
gestion.. 297 p. N. Y., P. B. Hoeber, 1930, 


30-20472 

Barnes, Mrs. Maude (Fiero). Renaissance 
vistas. 233 p. N. Y., W. F. Payson, 1930. 
30-20465 


Barrows, Sarah Tracy. An introduction to 
the phonetic alphabet; analysis of the 
spoken word. 57 p. Boston, Mass., E 
pression co., 1930. 30-21716 

Bates, Ernest Sutherland. This land of lib- 
erty. 383 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1930. 30-21728 


Government Books 








the principal cause of lost time was 
the illness of the worker. The number 
of days lost through illness was greater 
for women than for men. Very little 
of the lost time in any of the mills 
was due to accidents, although men 
lost more time through this cause 
than did women. Lack of work, home 
duties, and personal reasons are other 
causes of lost time discussed from the 
viewpoint of both men and women. 

The fourth of the bulletins referred 
to above, “Changing Jobs,” presents a 
brief picture of some of the effects on 
the worker of the modernizing of in- 
dustry. As set forth in this report, 
workers no longer may look forward 
to an industrial life devoted to one 
trade. With the mechanization of in- 
dustry, processes have been divided 
until in some industries work has be- 
come so’ monotonous that for the 
worker to retain the same job over- 
long may be a detriment instead of an 
advantage. This brief survey of the 
combined industrial experiences of 97 
women who were students of economics 
in the Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry at Bryn Mawr 
College in 1925, was made under the 
direction of Prof. Amy Hewes and was 
published by the Women’s Bureau. The 
group studied, while small, was widely 
representative, as the students came 
directly from jobs in 18 different States 
and represented more than 10 different 
industries in which women are em- 
ployed today. The facts contained in 
this report present the problem of 
labor turnover from a different angle, 
and may be an indication that other 
methods of employment management 
and industrial relations may have to 
be worked out in the future. 


on “Communications: Publications and 


Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 13, Agnes L. Peterson, Assistant Di- 
rector, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, will discuss the home responsi- 


bility of women workers. 


Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 
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Dumping’ Duty Plan 


ducted on his Canadian invoice ihe goods 


were held to be subject to additional, or! 


Postponed by Canada dumping, duty, unless he also showed 





New Regulations Will Not Be| this interpretation will not apply until! 


Enforced Until Nov. 30 


A customs ruling of Oct. 7 by the 
Canadian government postpones until 


after Nov. 30, 1930, the application of 
dumping duty when “cash 
shown deducted on customs invoices, con- 
trary to the invoicing practice of the ex- 
porter in the home markets,” according 
to a telegram received in the Department 
of Commerce from American Commerciai 
Attache Lynn W. Meekins, at Ottawa. 
According to an earlier interpretation 
by the Canadian customs authorities of a 
recent ruling regarding discounts, if the 
exporter showed the cash discount de- 


iscounts are! 


that this was his regular practice in the 


home market. Under the present ruling, 


after Nov. 30, 1930. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Money Received Under 
Veterans’ Act Tax Exempt 


i State of Arkansas: 

Little Rock, Oct. 10. 
Money received under the World War 
| Veterans’ Act is not taxabie while in the 
; hands of the beneficiary, but real or per- 
|sonal property purchased with such 
money should be assessed, the Attorney 
General of Arkansas, Hal L. Norwood, 
has ruled. 





and Publications 





Documents descrived under this heading 
are obtainable at prices fated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


| Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—Vol. 29, Valuation Repts., July, 
1929-Feb., 1930. Price, $2.25. (30-261255 
Trail Smelter Reference—Publication ‘No, 
114, U. S. Dept. of State. . Price, 15 cents. 
(30-27-38) 
Canning Quality of Certain Commercially 
Important Eastern Peaches—Technical 
Bull. No. 196, Oct., 1980. U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 30-1091 
Parasitism of Mediterranean Fruit Fly in 
| Hawaii, 1922-1924—Circular No. 109, U, S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 
Agr. 18-190 
Trading Under Laws of Peru—T. P. 5. No. 
98, Bur. of Foreign. and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
25 cents. 30-26980 
Automotive Market in Paraguay—T. I. B. 
No. 720, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 3830-27002 
Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. S. 
Customs Court—No. 92, Reappraisement 
Circular Nos. 1790-1808. Subscription 
price, 75 cents a year. 









Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


New Jersey—Extension Service in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics, Annual Report, 
1929. H. J. Baker, Director, New Jerse 
State College of Agriculture and Experi- 
ment Station, Trenton, 1930. 

Louisiana—Biennial Report of the Loui- 
siana State Board of Health for the years 
1928-1929. J. A. O’Hara, M. D., President, 
New Orleans, 1930. 

California—General Health Laws issted by 
the Department of Public Health—Re- 
vised 1930, Saeramento, 1930. 

Ohio—Official Report on’ Feedstuffs, Com- 
mercial Fertilizers and Agricultural Lime 
and Limestones, for the Fall, 1929. Divi- 
sion of Feeds and Fertilizers, D. M. Odaf- 
fer, Chief, Columbus, 1930. 

Massachusetts—Report of the Director of 
Standards, Reprint from the Annual Ke- 
port of the Department of Labor and 
Industries, for the pose ended Nov. 30, 
1929, Department of Labor and Industries, 
Boston, 1930. 

Ilinois—Eighth Report of Statistician of 
Illinois, year ended June 30, 1929, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Rodney H, 
Brandon, Director, E. R. Amick, Statisti- 

' cian, §pringfield, 1929. 

Montana—Cases Argued and Determined in 

*the Supreme Court of the State of Mon- 
tana from Oct. 23, 1929, to Feb. 14, 1930. 
Volume 86. Helena, 1930. 

Ohio—Seventy-second Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the Year Ended June 30, 1925. Vernon 
M. Riegel, Director of Education. Co- 
lumbus, 1926, 
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Public Utilities 


New Provisions 
On Compensation 


Rating Adopted 


National Council Amends 
Constitution in Regard to 
Loading for Stock and 
Non-stock Companies 


! 





State of New York: 
New York, Oct. 10. 


The constitution of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance, the na- 
tional rate making organization for in- 
surance companies writing a 
compensation insurance, was amended a 
a meeting in New York City, Oct. 9 . 
provide for separate determination 0 
the method and amount of loading for 
expense and/or profit for stock and non- 
stock companies, according to the spe- 
cial representative of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners on 
the Council, Clarence W. Hobbs. 

Under the new plan adopted the stock 
company members of the rates commit- 
tee will select a group to determine the 
loading for stock companies, while a 
similar group representing nonstock car- 
riers will do the same for their com- 
panies, he said. The same procedure wil 
be followed in the regional committees. 

Other amendments adopted provide for 
adherence to the rules and rates of the 
Agetonal Council by member companies 
im’ States requiring approval of rates, 
subject to the laws of the States and for 
limiting the charters of local adminis- 
trative bureaus to the central inspection 
of risks for rating purposes, promulga- 
tion of rates to inquiring member com- 
panies or the insured on request, and 
the filing of all applications with such 
bureaus, 

Following the adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendments a resolution was 

assed, Mr, Hobbs stated, requesting 
Fim as representative of’ the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
to bring them before the workmen's com- 
pensation committee of the conveution, 
together with the arguments pressnted 
in favor of and against their adoption. 
Mr. Hobbs also was asked in the resolu- 
tion to inform the commissioners com-~- 
mittee that the members of the council 
favoring the amendments are willing to 

near before the committee to present 
er reasons for their support of the 
amendments. 

The newly 
made public by Mr. Hobbs, 
text: 


Amendment No. 1.—Amend Article V 
of the National Council constitution to 
read as follows: me i 

“Membership by any carrier in the 

National Council for any State requir- 

ing approval of rates by supervising 

authorities or under the jurisdiction of 

a local administrative bureau, obli- 

gates such carrier to maintain the 

rates and rules of the National Coun- 
cil applicable to such carrier for that 

State, subject to the laws thereof. 


Amendment No.'2.—Amend Article VI 
—paragraph 6—of the National Council 
constitution by the addition of the fol- 
lowing: 

“The method and amount of loading for 
expense and/or profit shall be deter- 
mined, separately for stock and non- 
stock carriers. For this purpose, the 
stock company members of the rates 
committee shall constitute a commit- 
tee which shall determine and approve 
the loading for stock companies and, 
similarly, the nonstock company mem- 
bers of the rates committee shall con- 
stitute a committee which shall deter- 
mine and approve the loading for non- 
stock companies.” 


Amendment No. 3.—Amend Article VII 
—paragraph 1—of the National Council 
constitution by the addition of the fol- 
lowing: 
“The method and amount of loading for 

expense and/or profit shall be aeter- 
mined separately for stock and non- | 
stock carriers. For this purpose the 
stock company members of each re- 
gional committee shall constitute a 
committee which shall have final au- 
thority over the loading for stock com- 
panies and, similarly, the nonstock 
company members ot each regional 
committee shall ‘constitute a commit- 
tee which shall have final authority 
over the loading for nonstock compa- 
nies.” 

Amendment No. 4.—Amend Article XI 
—paragraph 5—of the National Council 
constitution to read as follows: _ 

“The charters of local administrative bu- 
reaus shall provide for the central in- | 
spection of risks for rating purposes 
‘only, for the promulgation of rates to 
inquiring member companies or to the 
insured upon request, and for the filing 
of all applications with such bureaus. 


dopted amendments, as 
oH follow in full 


Opinion on Jurisdiction 
Over Streams Explained 


There has been some misunderstand- 
it as to interpretation of a recent 
statement of the Federal Power Com- 
mission on an opinion of the Attorney 
eneral regarding the responsibility of 
the Commission when power projects are 
on nonnavigable tributaries of navigable | 
streams, it was stated orally at the Com- | 
mission Oct. 10. (The Commission sum- | 
mary of the Attorney General’s opinion | 
was printed in the issue of Sept. 29.) | 

The Commission asked for the ruling | 
largely because of protests of several 
States, which claimed that the Conimis- 
sion was overstepping its authority in 
its jurisdiction over such projects. These | 
protests, hawever, had no influence on | 
the Atterney General’s decision, it was | 
pointed out, and it was not intended that | 
the statement should give an impression 
that they did influence his opinion. 


Three Companies Given 
Licenses in Pennsylvania 


Co...monwealth of Pennsylvania: 
—e Harrisburg, Oct. 10. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, 


Matthew H. Taggart, has sneer the 
applications of three additional insur- 
ance companies for licenses to transact 
business in Pennsylvania. They are: 
Western Fire Insurance Co., Fort Scott, 
Kans.; Western Casualty and Surety 
Co., Fort Scott, Kans.; Business Men’s 

sswrance Co, of America, Kansas 
ois: Mo, 
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,& Share Company. 


{correct in saying that that company owns | 


Recovery Denied | 


In Safe Burglary 


Court Holds Insurer Not Liable 
Where Robber Solved ~ | 
| 


Combination 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Oct. 10. 

An insurance company is not liable un- 
der a burglary insurance policy for 
money stolen from the safe of the in- 
sured by a burglar who worked the com- 
bination of the safe when the policy 
covered losses caused through the entry 
of the safe by force and violence, of 
which there was visible evidence, accord- 
ing to a decision just rendered by the 
Alabama Court of Appeals. The case 
was that of American Surety Co. of New 
York v. Southern Oil Stores Co., ap- 
pealed by the insured from a judgment of 
the Montgomery Circuit Court in favor 
of the oil company. The Court of Ap- 
peals reversed the lower court and re- 
manded the case. 

Pointing out that there was no agree- | 
ment in the contract to cover the open- | 
ing of the safe without force or violence, 
Judge James Rice, who wrote the opinion, 
said that the testimony showed there was 
no violence or force used to enter the 
safe or visible marks on it, entrance hav- 
ing been effected by working the com- 
bination lock. The only evidence of force | 
in connection with the burglary, it was 
revealed, was the prying open of*the 
iron box containing the money inside the 
safe after the outer door had been 
opened. 


~-_~—_—<€[_—~- 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Oregon Not Empowered to Recapture 


Power Projects Under Federal Act 


* ee te eae * 
Incorporated Cities dnd Towns May Exercise Privilege, 
However, Upon Expiration of Government License, Ac- 

cording to Attorney General 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Oct. 10. 
The State of Oregon cannot exercise 

the tight conferred by the Federal Water 

Powey Act for the recapture of a water 

power project upon expiration of the 

Government’s license, although incorpo- 

rated cities and towns may do so, il is 

stated by the Attorney General, I. H. 

Van Winkle, in an opinion responding to 

recent inquiries presented by Governor 

A. W. Norblad (V U.S. Daily, 2190). 
Among the questions submitted by the 

Governor was one asking whether the 

present State laws are adequate to en- 

able the State of Oregon, or any munici- 
pality, to exercise the option reserved 
by Federal law. od 

“As to incorporated cities and towns, 
my answer is in the affirmative,” the At- 
torney General said. . 

“Quasi municipalities designated as 
ports are authorized by section 7163, sub- 
division 6, Oregon Laws, to acquire prop- 
erty by condemnaton, or other lawful 
method, including land or sites suitable 


Properties of Minnesota Utility 
Are Described at Federal Inquiry 


Transcript of Testimony Relates to Delivery of Power by 


Company Operating in State 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony Sept. 30 by Judson C. Dicker- 
man, appearing as a witness in the 
investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission into financial activities 
of power utilities, follow: 

Proceedings of Sept. 30 

Judson C. Dickerman testified further 
as ee ie . 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. It is already admitted that Mr. 
Dickerman is attached to the Commission 
in the Economics Division. Have you 
been over the property of the Minne- 
sota Power & Light Company, Mr. Dick- 
erman. : 

A. Yes, sir; I went over the property 
of that company last week. I saw ail 
the generating stations, and the impor- 
tant substations, some of the district of- 
ficers in the towns served, and, in gen- 
eral, the whole territory served by this 
company. I saw the monthly reports 
to the operating engineer in charge, one 
of the directors, the chief engineer and 
also those which are prepared for the 
company and are sent to New York for 
the Electric Bond & Share ny un- 
der the supervision agreement. 

The Minhescte Power & Light Com- 
pany was organized under the ‘present 
name in October, 1923, as a consolidation 
or merger of a number of other operat- 
ing companies. 

Q. Can you name them? 

A. Some of the important ones. The 
Duluth Edison Power Company, the Min- 
nesota Utilities Company, the Cuyuna 
Range Power Company, the Little Falls 
Water Company, the General Light & 
Power Company, and the Great Northern 
Power Company was an integral part 
that went toward forming the Minne- 
sota Power & Light Company, but at the 
period of 1923 the technical situation 
was that the Minnesota Power & Light 
Company owned the stock but did not 
have complete title to the physical prop- 
erty which was acquired a few years 
later. | 

Q. Since that time have there been ad- | 
ditions of plants and interconnecting 
transmission lines? 

A. Yes, sir; the present company, un- 
der the present name, had built or fin- 
ished construction on three power plants, | 
one at Blanchard, one at Winton, and} 
one at Fond du Lac. 

Q. Is this one of those having a super- | 
vision management contract with the | 
Electric Bond & Share Company? A.| 
Yes, sir. | 


Ownership of Common 
Stock Is Described 


Q. Who owns the major portion of the 
common stock of the Minnesota Power 
& Light Company? A. The American 
Power & Light Company, one of the 
holding companies of the Electric Bond, 








Q. We will get it later. I think I am 


all of the common stock of the Minne- 
sota Power & Light Company, and the 
American Power & Light Company is 


one that is usually spoken of as belong- 
ing to the Electric Bond & Share group, 
is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know where the headquar- 
ters and offices of the American Power & 


Light Company are? A. In New York 


City. 

Q. Where with reference to the offices 
of the Electric Bond & Share Company? 

A. The American Power & Light Com- 
pany, as I understand it, is an organiza- 
tion which is officered and all its func- 
tions carried out by officers or employes 
of the Electric Bond & Share Company 
in_the offices of the latter company at 
2 Rector Street, New York City. 

Q. Now tell us about the area served 
by the Minnesota Power & Light Com- 


pany. 

A. The Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
pany serves a territory which may be 
roughly defined as the northeastern por- 
tion of the State of Minnesota. It op- 
erates in about 11 counties. This terri- 
tory may be otherwise designated as that 
line to the north, west and southwest 
of the westerly end of Lake Superior. 


The City of Duluth, Minn., and Superior, 
Wis., are the two largest communities 


or necessary for the establishment of 
hydroelectric, etc., power, and to develop 
the same, together with all rights of way 
and other necessary properties, with the 
proviso that they are not authorized to 
enter into the business of supplying elec- 
tric energy or service, or other power 
service to municipalities, or to the public, 
‘or for any other purposes than those for 
which such districts are organized.’ 


Operations Confined 


To State Institutions 


“Possibly some of the other quasi mu- 
nicipalities have limited authority in this 
respect. I do not find any statute, how- 
ever, which authorizes the State of Ore- 
gon, through any of its officers, boards, 
commissions, or other representatives, t 
acquire, maintain or operate power proj- 
ects, other than such as may be inci- 
dental to the maintenance and operation 
of any of the State institutions or prop- 
erties. 


“Specifically, I do not find any statute 
authorizing the State to maintain and 
operate such projects for the purpose of 
furnishing power or electric current to 
\the municipalities, or to the public gen- 
erally. 

“It would therefore seem that the State 
of Oregon has not placed itself in a po- 
sition to take advantage of the provi- 
sion of the Federal Power Act above 
quoted, but has authorized incorporated 
cities and towns to do so, as well as 
ports for limited purposes.” 

The Attorney General also held that 
the scope of section 7091, Oregon Laws, 
as amended by chapter 113, Laws of 
1921, and chapter 106, Laws of 1925, per- 
mits a city to appropriate, by condemna- 
tions proceedings, the water power proj- 
ects that have been constructed, and such 
right of condemnation is not confined to 
undeveloped water rights. 

Answering a question as to section 
5726, requiring actual construction work 
to begin within one year and be com- 
pleted within five years, the Attorney 
General said: 

“T do not find any specific provision in 
said section for the cancellation of such 
a permit for failure to commence or com- 
plete the construction of the works 
within the time limited, or as so ex- 
tended, except as to those cases where 
a permit is required from the Federal 
Power Commission. In such cases the 
State Engineer is authorized to cancel 
his permit upon disallowance or revoca- 
tion of such permit by the Federal Power 
Commission. It seems clear, however, 
that where any permit has been secured 
and the claimant of such water right has 
failed to comply with the plain require- 


which consume the current generated by | ments of the statute, he has lost his right 


this company. These cities are carryin 


on a wholesale commercial business with 
great docks for the loading of lake 


steamers with iron ore, grain and, to 
some less extent, lumber, dairy and poul- 
try products, and unload 


vessels from the east. There is also ‘in 
or near Duluth and Superior a cement 
mill and a steel mill and some other 
local industries. , 
North of the City of Duluth about 70 
miles is the, great Mesabi Iron Range, 
where iron ore is taken out to the ex- 
tent of something like 30,000,000 to 35,- 
000,000 tons each year, which is largely 
shipped through Duluth and Superior. 


Interstate Transmission 
Of Power Is Claimed 


A little more to the northeast is an- 
other range of iron ore mines known as 
the Vermillion Range, and almost di- 
rectly west of Duluth the third iron ore 
district known as the Cuyuna Range. 
All of these three areas are important 
sources of sale of electric power by the 
Minnesota Power & light Company. 

Still farther to the west is an area in 
the Mississippi River Valley and tribu- 
taries thereof in which there are numer- 
ous small towns served by this company. 
Directly southwest of Duluth is a valley 
or a region which was originally served 
by the General Light & Power Company, 
one of the companies taken in to form 
the Minnesota Power & Light Company, 
which consists of a number of small 
towns some of which are carrying on a 
lumber business. 

Q. Now tell us about the interstate 
transmission of power, if there is any, 
by the Minnesota Power & Light Com- 


pany. 
A. From a substation in Duluth two 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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Broadcast and Wireless Applications 


Filed With Federal Radié Commission 


Other Privileges 


Broadcasting and wireless applications | 


just received by the Federal Radio Com- | S 


mission were announced Oct. 10 as fol- 
lows: 

Broadcasting Applications: 

Scranton BYéadcasters, Inc., 120 North 
Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa., WGBI, 
modifieation of license to increase power 
from 250 w. to 500 w. on 880 ke. 

John A. Florjn and E, Blair Spencer, 27 | 
Wetmore St., Wellsboro, Pa., construction | 
permit to erect a new station to use 580 
ke., 10 w., and daytime hours. : 

B. M. Boyd, Charlotte, N. C., construction | 
permit to erect a new. station to use 1,380, 
ke., 1 kw., and unlimited hours. 

W. S. Bledsoe and W. T. Blackwell, El| 
Paso, Tex., KTSM, construction permit to 
move transmitter from 103 South El Paso 
St:, to the corner of Texas and Stanton 
Streets, El Paso, and make changes in 
equipment. 

Albany Post 30 American Legion, 230 
Pine St., Albany, Ga., construction permit 
to erect a new station to use 1,420 ke., 100 
w., and unlimited hours. 

W. G. Hughes, E. L. Walden, A. F. Burch, 
and Frank Dewolfe, Oklahoma Panhandle 
Broadcasting Co., Guymon, Okla., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,500 ke., 100 w., and unlimited hours. — 

G. L. Burns, Brady, Tex., tonstruction 
permit to erect a new station to use 1,340 
ke., 100 w., and unlimited hours. ; 

Northwestern Broadcasting, Minneapolis, | 
Minn., WCCO, modification of license to| 
increase power from 744 kw, to 50 kw. on 
810 ke, 





|New Applications for Licenses, Construction Permits and 


Are Announced 


F. Clement (Editor Java Herald) Java, 

Dak., construction permit application 
amended to request 1,310 ke. instead of 
1,210 ke. with 100 w., unlimited. 


Everett L. Dillard, 905 North 7th St., | 


Kansas City, Kans., WLBF, construction 
permit application amended to request 500 
w. day and 250 w. night instead of 214 kw. 
day and 1 kw. night on 1,430 ke., unlimited. 

F. R. Schmidt and Delmare Kuhlman, Hays, 
Kans., construction permit to erect a new 


| station to use 1,500 ke., 15 w., and 8 hours 
| daily. 


C. D, Fintzel, 206 Broadway, Miller, 8. 
Dak., construction permit to erect a new 
station to use 1,500 kc., 10 w., and day- 
time hours. 


Andrew Clark Baker & Sons, Oregon 


| City, Oreg., construction permit to erect 


a new station to use 1,500 ke., 100 w., and 
unlimited hours. 

Applications Received (other than broad- 
casting): 

Pan American Airways, Inc., renewal of 
aircraft license on 333, 414, 500, 2,662, 
8,070, 5,690, 8,015, 8,650 kc, 12 wagts. 

Press Wireless, Inc., 7626 Summerdale 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. WJA, WJC, construc- 
tion permit for change in location of trans- 
mitter to 7,626 Summerdale Ave., Chicago. 

Wesleyan University, W1XN, renewal of 


| experimental license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 


4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 
watts. 

General Electric Co., Denver, Colo., as- 
signment of experimental license to Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., Inc. Renewal of 
experimental license for 830 ke. 124 watts. 


12,850, 17,300 ke. 500 


ing or receiving 
coal and heavy merchandise by returning 


as against any other claimant who ma 
file application for a permit for the same 
appropriation after the first permit’ has 
lapsed on account of failure to commence 
or prosecute the work to completion by 
the first claimant. 


Notification by State 


Engineer Is Favored 


“In order that this right may be more 
clear and definite, it would seem desirable 
that the State Engineer be authorized 
and required to notify any such claimant 
so in default, and upon failure to make 
a proper showing, as in the statute pro- 
vided for an extension of time, that the 
State Engineer be required to cancel 
such permit.” 

Governor Norblad also asked this ques- 
ion: 

“Under the present laws, is it legally 
possible for a private company to file 
upon one or more power sites on a 
stream, and by doing a minimum or mod- 
erate amount of work on dne site to mo- 
nopolize the entire stream to the exclu- 
sion of other companies or municipalities, 
or against the will of constituted au- 
thorities?” 

“The answer to this question,” the re- 
ply said, “depends very largely upon the 
facts in a given case. If all of the power 
sites filed upon by the applicant in ques- 
tion are interdependent so that the de- 
velopment of one would prevent the de- 
velopment of the others, then the prose- 
cution of the work on the one site in 
good faith, would have the effect to pre- 
vent the development of the sites by any 
other applicant during such time. 


“What amounts to proceeding with! 


the work with due diligence is a ques- 
tion of fact in each case. (In re Hood 
River, 114 Oregon 112.) 

“It is remembered that by section 5726, 
Oregon Laws, the State Engineer is re- 
quired to extend the time for comple- 
tion of the construction works upon good 
cause shown. 

“Aside from this phase of the question 
1@ would seem to be governed by the 
same reasoning as that applicable to 
your second question, and especially if 
the respective sites are not interdepend- 
ent in any way.” 

The State Engineer’s duty, Mr. Van 
Winkle said in response to another ques- 
tion, is to approve all applications made 
in proper form and which contemplate 
| the application of water to a beneficial 
| use unless he finds that the proposed use 
conflicts with existing rights or that in 
his judgment the proposed use may 
| prejudicially affect the public interest. 
f he should refuse to act, he can be 
; compelled to-do so by an action of man- 
| damus, 

This also would apply to a failure of the 
Reclamation Commission to act upon a 
matter referred to it by the State 
| Engineer. 


| State Empowered 


To Fix Fee or Tax 


; .Governor Norblad inquired as 
‘whether the State has power “to fix fees 
or license tax or secure revenue from the 
power companies for the use of water 
in addition to the amount of fees now set 
by statute.” 

“This inquiry,” the Attorney General 
|replied, “is evidently predicated upon 
jthe question of whether or not the filing 
of the application, the issuance of the 
permit, and the payment of the fees 
therefor, together with the statute levy- 
ing an annual license tax upon water 
power appropriations, constitute a con- 
tract limiting the taxation of such power 
|rights to the amount imposed at the time 
they were required, 

“It is fundamental that the State may 
levy a tax at its.discretion upon any 
|privilege which it grants. In the case 





“To | 


of water power appropriations it has 
done so by the enactment of section 
5803, Oregon Laws, in 1913, and its sub- 
sequent amendments in 19%§ and 1927, 
the last amendment having d the 
taxes on such appropriations ‘from those 
required in the original section. This 
statute applies to all power appropria- 
tions vested prior to its enactment, as 
well as subsequent thereto. I do not find 
that this act has been construed at our 
court, but its enactment is a legislative 
construction of the right to levy such 
taxes and such right has apparently 
never been questioned by parties af- 
fected thereby. 


Repeal of Exemption 
rants Provided For 


“An examination of the sections of the 
statutes above cited shows that there is 
no grant of exemption from taxation, and 
it is well settled that exemptions must 
be affirmatively established, and the same 
principle would apply to a limitation of 
taxation. Even where an exemption 
from taxation has been granted, unless 
there is a clear contract between the 
grantee of such exemption and the State, 
the latter can repeal it at any time, and 
the sale of property by the State or 
municipality to private individuals does 
not constitute such an exemption or limi- 
tation upon the power to tax. 


“The State may also levy taxes upon 
the development of water power as an 
occupation tax without regard to whether 
or not it is a privilege granted by the 
State. The only limitation upon the right 
; to levy occupation taxes is that the clas- 
sification of the occupations taxed must 
not be arbitrary and unreasonable, and 
that such taxes must apply equally to all 
within the classification.” 


Three A pplications | 
For Radio Channel 


Contest Involves Assignment 
Now Held by Pittsburgh 
Evangelist 


A three-cornered contest for the broad- 


casting assignment now held by the Rev. 
John W. Sproul, of Pittsburgh, operat- 
ing Station WMBJ, of that city, devel- 
oped before the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion on Oct. 9 in connection with that 
station’s application for renewal of its 
broadcasting license. 

The Rev. Mrv Sproul was cited for 
hearing by the Commission because of 
complaints against his station, and 
charges that he was not financially re- 
sponsible to maintain a station. WMBJ 
is licensed for 100 watts power on the 
1,500 kilocycle channel with unlimited 
time. Interests which are seeking the 
license held by WMBJ are the Pitts- 
burgh Broadcasters, an organization 
made up of business men of Pittsburgh, 
and William B. Walker, Pittsburgh ad- 
vertising man, both of whom have ap- 
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Continued Gain 


Noted in Infantile 
Paralysis Cases 
Increase Found to Be Less 
Than for Preceding 


‘Week, However, Public 
Health Service Announces 


The prevalence of infantile paralysis 
continued to increase in the week ended 
Oct. 4, when 648 cases were reported in 
telegraphic advices to the Public Health 
Service, itéwas stated orally at the offices 
of the Service Oct. 10. 

The increase for the week was smaller 
than in the week before, however. For 
the week ended Sept. 20, there were re- 
ported 503 cases, and for the week ended 
Sept. 27 there were 594, a gain of 91 
cases. The gain for the week ended Oct. 
4 was 54. It was stated orally that in 


plications pending for a new station in}previous years the prevalence of the dis- 


the city. 

On the witness stand Rev. Sproul ad- 
mitted he was indebted to the extent of 
$113,000. 

L. A. Gravelle, counsel for the Pitts-| 
burgh Broadcasters, asked Dr. Sproul 
whether he has any credit,” and the wit- 
ness replied in the negative. 

“T have been practically bankrupt | 
ever since the building of the Glory 
Barn,” he responded. ‘ 


Railway Gets Permission 
For Missouri Floodgate 


The Acting Secretary of War, Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, has approved a per- 
mit to the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way lines to construct a floodgate in 
New Madrid-Sikeston Levee, near Tar- 
renburg, Mo., the Department of War an- 
nounced on Oct. 10. 


Col. Payne also, it was stated, has ap- 
proved the granting of an easement to 
the City of Vicksburg, Miss., for not ex- 
ceeding 25 years, for a right of way for 
a water main across a portion of the 
Vicksburg National Military Park. 





Proposal Advanced for Establishing 


New Radio Network on Pacific Coast |* 


Nine 


Stations Already Aligned for Organization, Commis- 


sioner Lafount Is Told in Letter 


Plans for the inauguration of a.new 
radio network, designed to serve the 
Pacific coast, but with nation-wide aspira- 
tions, are disclosed by F. C. Dahlquist, 
of Seattle, in a letter to Federal Radio 
Commissioner Harold A. Lafount, made 
public Oct. 10. 

Nine stations already have been 
aligned for the network, including the 
Hollywood station operated by the 
Warner Bros. motion picture interests, 
according to Mr. Dahlquist, and the 
enterprise is adequately financed. The 
network has scheduled its inauguration 
for Nov. 1, and Commissioner Lafount 
was invited to make the dedicatory 
speech. It is known as the Pacific 
Broadcasting Company. 

Programs originating from the motion 
picture colonies on the Pacific coast will 
be offered listeners of the new network, 
which is designed to compete in the 
West with the existing national chains, 
the letter stated. 

“Our main studio will be located in 
Los Angeles, which is without question 
of a doubt today the greatest entertain- 
ment center of the world and where we 
are assured of a greater variety of out- 
standing talent than in any other city 
in America,” Mr. Dahlquist wrote. 

The Warner Bros. station, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dahlquist, has agreed to 
“take” a portion of the new chain pro- 
grams, is Station KFWB, at Hollywood, 
licensed for 1,000 watts. Mr. Lafount 


Loss Ratio in Idaho 
46 Per Cent in 1929 


Report Shows Net Premiums 


Totaled $3,159,697 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Oct. 10. 


The loss ratio of fire and marine in- 
surance companies on Idaho business in 
1929 was 46 per cent on the basis of net 
losses incurred to premiums received, ac- 
| cording to the annual report of the State 
| Director of Insurance, D. C. Neifert. 
Total net premiums received by these 
companies were $3,159,697 in 1929, while 
losses incurred were $1,456,793. 

Legal reserve life insurance companies 
showed a gain in the amount of policies 
in force. At.the end of 1929 the total 
was $202,335,534 as compared with $187,- 
448,532 the year before. Net premiums 
| retained last year by life companies were 
| $6,150,829. 

Premiums retained by casualty and 
miscellaneous companies on Idaho busi- 
jness in 1929 were $1,869,636, Losses 
totaling $817,660 were paid. 

Mr. Neifert’s report showed that 17 
stock fire insurance companies of other 
States, 2 life companies, 9 casualty com- 
panies and 1 inter-insurance exchange 
were admitted to do business in the State 
between June 1, 1929 and June 1, 1930. 
Three stock fire companies, one legal re- 
serve life company, one assessment life 
company and two casualty companies 


| same period. 


surance for 1929 was $269,477, of which 
$41,280 was derived from licenses and 
filings, $27,728 from agents’ geftificates 
and $200,352 from special insufance com- 
pany taxes. Expenditures of the Bureau 
were $11,857. 


Miss Grosjean Becomes 
Louisiana Commissioner 


State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, Oct. 10. 
Within a few hours after the death of 
the Secretary of State of Louisiana, 
James J. Bailey, Gov. Huey P. Long 
}announced on Oct. 8 the appointment of 


as Mr. Bailey’s successor. 





officio State Insurance Commissioner. 


, withdrew from the State during the | 


declared that reports lately have been 
current that this motion picture concern | 
was interested in broadcasting, and that | 
it, along with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, | 
had been negotiating with certain inter- ! 
ests with the objective of establishing a | 
new network, | 


ease has usually declined in the Autumn. 

Telegraphic reports made available by 
the Service showed the following num- 
ber of cases of diseases Oct. 7: Diph- 
theria, 1,200; influenza, 374; measles, 
641; scarlet fever, 1,665; smallpox, 162; 
and typhoid fever, 924. A summary of 
the prevalence of communicable diseases 
for the week ended Sept. 20, just is- 
sued by the Service, follows in full text: 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
32,140,000. The estimated population of 
the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,550,000. Weeks ended Sept. 20, 
1930, and Sept. 21, 1929: 

Cases Reported 

Diphtheria: 

46 States’ .....6.. 

97 States 
Measles: 

OD BERING * 500: Wswkevbarceee 
97 cities 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States 

97 cities ....¢ 
Poliomyelitis: 

46 States .. 
Scarlet fever: 

46: TEAIOR gcvncaceueseude cue 
GE GIUOS . cgeevceunseceane ves 
mallpox: 

50 DUES. cvcesseceeeuanenan 
97 cities ..... 
Typhoid fever: ‘ 

46 States 

97 cities 

Deaths Reported 


Influenza and pneumonia: 
90 cities 


1930 1929 


804 
292 


1,283 
453 


ee eeescoees 


eee eee eeeesereeee 


463 453 
101 90 
67 
28 


91 
50 


503 


eee eerereseseeees 


1,050 
383 


128 
28 


940 
137 


358 


State Regulation 
onal 


Commisston records show that the Co- ! Public Utilities 


lumbia Broadcasting System is one-half 
owned by the Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corporation, and that the National 
Broadcasting Company is a sister organ- 
ization of the Radio-Keith-Orpheum mo- 
tion picture and theatrical enterprise. 
These two networks are the only chains 
of nation-wide scope. 

Mr. Dahlquist, according to Commis- 
sion records, was vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the former American 
Broadcasting Company, which last Sum- 
mer went into the hands of receivers 
after a project had been launched for a 
third national chain to distribute princi- 
pally programs originating on the coast 
and in the West. A. F. Linden, of Seat- 
tle, was the president of this organiza- 
tion. 

In his letter, Mr. Dahlquist said that 
besides the Warner Bros. station, other 
stations of the projected network are 
KVOS, Bellingham, Wash., 100 watts 
power; KXA, Seattle, 500 watts; KXL, 
Portland, KORE, Eugene, Oreg., both 
100 watts; KTAP, San Francisco, 1,000 
watts; KTM, Los Angeles, 500 watts, and 
KMED, Medford, Oreg., 50 watts, and 
KGB, San Diego, 250 watts. 

“T have been working on this project 
for about a year and have just succeeded 
in completing all of the details,” Mr. 
| Dahlquist wrote. “I have always felt 


Pacific Coast for a third net-work, one 


| Shes there was an opportunity on the 
| 


| that would embrace the smaller communi- 


ties not now served by chain broadcast 
as well as the larger centers.” 

“T think you will agree with me that 
high class and desirable network pro- 
grams will greatly add to the service 
that the majority of the stations I have 
mentioned will give their listeners,” con- 
tinued the letter. “They are all most 
enthusiastic over the possibility. 


No Stock Has Been 
Offered to Public 


“I know that you will be interested in 
knowing who my associates are in this 
undertaking. I have been particularly 
fortunate in being able to-interest some 
of the best known and substantial busi- 
ness men of the Pacific Coast in the 
undertaking. They include such men as 
L. L. Davis, chairman-of the Board of 
the American Public Service Company; 
William E. Vogelback, president of the 
American Engineering and Management 
Corporation; Edward W. Heller, a promi- 
nent San Francisco financier; Kenneth 
Humphreys, executive of the Boeing Air- 
plane Company of Seattle; Herbert Ihrig, 
prominent merchant in Seattle; George 
Comstock, genefal managexof the Neon 
Products Co., Washington, and Gen. A. 
W. Bjornstad, San Francisco financier, 
who I think needs no introduction to 
official Washington. 


' zation to offer any as the financing is en- 


Broadcasting Company. The financing 
is more than ample and I can assure 
you of the quality of our programs and 
productions and that our policies will be 
strictly in accord with the high ideals 
you have expressed. 

“I need not tell you the struggle that 
;most of the independent stations experi- 
lence in attempting to build programs of 
sufficient quality to compete with the 
|network stations and that in most cases, 
|about all that many of them could do 
'was to use phonograph records which 
{no doubt serve the purpose but cannot 
in any sense compete with original tal- 
ent. For this reason I do not believe 





: ¢ |that I am presuming too much when| 
|Miss Alice Lee Grosjean, his secretary,|I believe that you will be pleased to| 
As Secre-|learn that a greater number of Pacific! 


tary of State Miss Grosjean becomes ex4 coast stations will be assured of finer | change would effect a savirg of $100,000 


auality programs.” 


“No stock has been offered to the pub- | 
lic and it is not the plan of the organi-| 


|tirely subscribed by my associates. The | 


The total revenue of the Bureau of In- |company is to be known as the Pacific | 


Illinois 


The practice of some railroads in con- 
structing tracks, structures, etc., without 
regard to the minimum clearances estab- 
lished by the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion is condemned in a resolutien adopted 
By the Commission. It was stated that in- 
juries and deaths have resulted from such 
construction, and the Commission directed 
that copies of its general order on clear- 
ances be sent to all carriers. 


The City of Mattoon has filed a petition... 
with the Commission for a reduction of 
electric and gas rates of the Central Illinois 
Public Service Co. The same company has’ 
applied for authority to construct and op- 
erate a high pressure gas main from Mat- 
toon to Shelbyville and gas distribution 
systems in Windsor and Gays, and a main 
from Mattoon to Tuscola with systems in 
Tuscola, Arcola and Humboldt, 


The Great Northern Utilities, Inc., which 
recently was granted a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to construct and 
operate a gas distribution system in 
Watseka, has been authorized to issue 200 
shares of no par stock at $5 a share to pro- 
vide funds for organization expenses and 
working capital. 

The South Suburban Motor Coach Co. has 
applied for authority to operate a bus line 
between Kankakee, Chicago Heights and 
Chicago and intermediate cities, 

Indiana 

Utilities Service, Inc., organized in 1929 
to simplify the coordinated operation of the 
Interstate Public Service Co., the subsid- 
iaries of the Central Indiana Power Co. 
part of the Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Co. and Indiana Service Corporation, 
has been dissolved, according to a cer- 
tificate filed in the office of the Secretary 
of State. 

The Public Service Commission has 
turned into the State’s general fund $80,812 
after paying all expenses for the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, it was announced by 
the chairman, John W. McCardle. The 
Commission received $275,453 in fees dur- 
ing the year, he said. 

Louisiana 

The Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Trans- 
portation Co., subsidiary of the Louisiana 
& Arkansas Railroad, has inaugurated a 
store-door pickup and delivery service un- 
der authority recently granted by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 

tx Massachusetts 

Citizens of Revere have petitioned the 
Public Utilities Commission for a reduc- 
| tion of rates of the Suburban Gas & Elec-. 
tric Co. 

Minnesota " 

The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission has no authority under exist- 
ing laws to require railroads maintaining 
separate freight depots to construct and 
maintain a union or single terminal freight 
station, according to an opinion by the 
Attorney General in response to an inquiry 
from the Commission. 

A motor carrier holding a certificate of 
convenience and necessity authorizing him 
to transport persons or property over a 
regular route designated by the Commis- 
sion is not thereby prevented from operat- 
ing as a private carrier under a special 
contract over another and different route, 
the Attorney General ruled in another 
opinion to the Commission. + 

More than 16 per cent of the electric me- 
ters tested in the smaller cities and vil- 
|lages have been found to be more than & 
|per cent wrong, it is announced by the 
|Chief Engineer of the Commission, D. F.- 
|Jurgensen. Tests have been made of 484 
meters in 10 communities and 79 meters” 
| were condemned. 
| Nebraska 


| The Union Telephone Co. has been au- 
| thorized by the Railway Commission to ine: 
| crease rates at Carroll. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
| Toad has been authorized to substitute gas- 
jelectric motor service on certain trains bee 
| tween Lincoln and Sioux City and between 
| Sioux City and O’Neill. 

The Union Pacific Railroad has been au- 
| thorized to discontinue two trains between 
North Platte and Cheyenne and to substi-. 
jtute local service on other trains which. 
ave been operated on through schedules 
and on buses of the Interstate Transit 
Lines, the latter also to handle express” 
and mail. The Commission was told the 





| year. 



































































































“charges that the Pennsylvania Railroad 


“Wabash and Lehigh Valley’ Railroads, | 


_W. W. Atterbury, president of the Penn- 
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By Pennsylvania _ 
~ Railroad Argued| 


Question of Competition 
With Lehigh Valley and 
Wabash Companies Is In- 
volved in I. C. C. Case 








Interstate Commerce Commission 
violated the Clayton Anti-tr 


ust Law in 
acquiring a controlling intey 


est in the| 


were orally argued by opposing counsei 
‘before the entire Commission on Oct. 10.; 
W.-H. Bonneville, Director of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Inquiry, declared the 
Commission’s complaint against the 
Pennsylvania and its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, the Pennsylvania Company, is, 
in no wise different than similar com- 
plaints directed against other eastern 
trunk lines in the past. 
In those cases, said Mr. Bonneville, it | 
was not deemed necessary to prove that | 
a railroad actually curbed competition | 
between itself and a carrier which it 
acquired, or even a probability that such 
competition would be disrupted. A mere 
possibility that competition between the | 
carriers involved might be lessened or} 
eliminated was sufficient proof of viola. | 
tion of section 7 of the act, he claimed. 
! 


Stock Ownership Cited 


2464) 


| head costs should be, 


Gain Better Idea of 
Other 


of Distribution, many revisions were re- 
quired before a wholly adequate list was 
compiled. I presume the list was re- 
vised at least ten times before it was 
printed in its final form about Jan. 1. 

It is needless to detail here the ques- 
tions asked as practically all contractors 
are familiar with them at the present 
time. -And they are likewise aware of 
the many benefits which will accrue to 
the construction industry as a result of 
the Census. Suffice it to say, that among 
the specific benefits which may be de- 
rived from the information gathered, the 
following are significant: 

1. It will give the individual contrac- 
tor a much better idea of what his over- 
as well as the 
normal distribution of his labor and other 
costs. 

2. It will give the building material 
dealer and manufacturer information re- 
garding the possible magnitude of the 
market for various building materials. 

3. It will give the construction indus- 
try in general an excellent idea of the 
relative size and number, and the total 
value of the business of various branches 
and trades that enter into its great and 
widespread activity. 





“The Pennsylvania has sufficient stock | 
to control both the Wabash and Lehigh | 
Valley any time it chooses to do so,” 
Mr. Bonneville argued. 

He said the Pennsylvania Railrood, | 
through its subsidiary, the Pennsylvania 
Company, “indirectly” acquired 48 per 
cent of the Wabash stock and 30 per 
cent of the stock of the Lehigh Valley.| 
The fact that the Wabash also owns| 
stock in the Lehigh Valley, brought the 
control of the latter road up to 49 per 
cent, he said, and the voting power in 
both cases is considerably in excess of 
50 per cent. | 

Following. the Promalgation of the | 
Commission’s tentative plan for rail con- | 
solidation, he explained, three eastern) 
trunk lines—ttie New York Central, the | 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Nickel Plate | 
—devised a “four-party: plan” for the 
unification ‘of raih’oads in‘ eastern terri- 
tory, without consulting the ee | 
vania in the matter, and presented such | 
plan to the: Commission for considera- | 


tion. 


} 





i 


Scheme Disapproved 

The Pennsylvania, according to Mr. 
Bonneville, felt that its interests in the 
eastern transportation scheme were 
jeopardized by this agreement. At the 
same time, President L. F. Loree of the) 
Delaware & Hudson Company, had been | 
buying up Lehigh Valley stock in pursu-| 
ance of his plans for a “fifth system” in 
eastern territory. y 

On Feb. 15, 1927, President Loree and 


sylvania Railroad, entered into an agree- 
ment whereby the Pennsylvania was to 
urchase Mr. Loree’s holdings in Lehigh 
alley, and also in Wabash stock, which 
the D. & H. president had subsequently 
acquired. This agreement was liquidated 
when it was seen that the Loree “fiftn| 
system” plan was not likely to succeed. 
Aceordingly the Pennsylvania Company, 
as agent for the Pennsylvania Railroad, | 
bought the Loree holdings in both com-| 
panies for the sum of $62,500,000 
The purchase of control in the Wabash | 
and Lehigh Valley was made by the; 
Pennsylvania to enable that road to de-| 
fend itself against the proposals of the| 
other eastern trunk lines, which did not | 
consider the Pennsylvania’s interests, Mr. | 
Bonneville said. This admission was | 
made by President Atterbury during, 
hearings before the Commission. 





The Commission attorney attacked the creased through the cooperative efforts | quiry 14A general contract work or 
Pennsylvania’s contention that the In-!o¢ the National Lumber Manufacturers’|work performed directly for the owner 
terstate Commerce Commisison has no| Association, which secured for us through | by subcontractors or those engaged in 
jurisdiction to prosecute a complaint their various contacts throughout the | specialized trades. 
against the Pennsylvania Company, in| United States the names of additional | 


that the latter company is “not engaged 
in commerce.” He pointed out that both 
the railroad and the subsidiary concern! 


have officers in common, and that the inew lists were all carefully checked with | L 0 
Pennsylvania company was organized|the card index to eliminate duplication | Ported under Inquiry 16 of either the 


primarily for and in the interest of the 
railroad. 
Competition Alleged 

In connection with the competition 
which “may be” lessened through the 
assailed acquisition, Mr. Bonneville de- 
clared that there is actual competition 
between the Pennsylvania and both the 
Wabash and Lehigh Valley. He referred 
to statistics included in the record to 


prove his contentions of actual competi- | 


tion. 

The Clayton Act makes exception of 
a@ case where one road buys stock in a 
competing carrier “solely for invest- 
ment,” but Mr. Bonneville emphatically 
denied that the exception applies in the 
instant case. 

In support of his contention Mr. 
Bonneville said the Pennsylvania is now 
suffering a continuing loss of about $2,- 
000,000 by reason of the purchase, since 
the dividends realized on the stock fail 
short of meeting the interest on the 
bonds issued by the Pennsylvania inter- 
ests in order to purchase the stock. 

Mr. Bonneville referred to the Commis- 


sion’s anti-trust complaints against the} 


New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Nickel Plate for their unlawful acquisi- 


tion of joint control of the Wheeling &| 


Lake Erie, and to the complaint against 


the Baltimore & Ohio for unlawful ac-, 


quisition of contro] in the Western Mary- 
land Railroad. Both of these cases were 
decided unfavorably to the railroads, he 
emphasized, although no actual lessening 
of competition could be shown as a resuit 
of such acquisition. 
Supreme Court Cited 

Henry Wolfe Bikle, counsel for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, opened his argu- 
ment by asking the Commission to re- 
consider the principles involved in both 


the Wheeling and Western Maryland} 


cases. He said that the vote in both 
cases was close, and that at the present 
time only five commissioners remain on 
the Commission who took part in those 
proceedings. 

“There is not one line of evidence in 
this proceeding tending to show a prob- 
ability of lessening competition,” he de- 
clared. 

He said that the Pennsylvania had long 
been interested in several projects, in- 
cluding a better route between Buffalo 
aud New York, a shorter line between 
Harrisburg and New York, both of which 
could be consummated by acquisition of 
the Lehigh Valley, and a line along the 
southern shore of Lake Erie to connect 
by shorter links than are now in effect, 
various Pennsylvania lines terminating 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.) 
. 
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” 


|of some 6,000 names. 


Names of Contractors 


Were First Obtained 


With the questions prepared and 
printed in schedule form, the big task 
of the construction section commenced. 
The contractors had to be located and 
canvassed in some manner—and that has 
proved a real task. Naturally, our first 
move in that particular was to secure 
a list of contractors. Thus, the initial 
list of approximately 20,000 contractors 
names was obtained through the cour- 
tesy of a bureau affiliated with one of 
the large national contractors’ associ- 
ations. It was necessary to copy these 
names on cards at the office of the asso- 
ciation. Later one of the large statisti- 
cal agencies furnished an additional list 


The next effort was directed toward 
the national and local contractors’ asso- 
ciation, builders’ exchanges and various 
trade associations. Letters were ad- 
dressed to the secretaries of these or- 
ganizations requesting a list of their 
membership, a list of other or nonmem- 
ber contractors in their respective fields, 
and a list of other o 
lines in their city. Between 600 and 700 
such organizations were solicited and a 
second request was sent to associations 
which had not responded by a certain 


| date. 


Requests were then addressed to the 


secretaries of approximately 4,500 Cham- | 
|bers of Commerce or similar business 


organizations, and a similar second re- 
quest was later sent to those who had 
not responded. Following this, about 
4,000 letters were sent to the mayors of 
cities from which a sufficient number of 
names had not been previously received 
or which had not already been covered, 
requesting them to furnish lists of con- 
tractors in their localities. Later, a 
second request was sent to the mayors 
of those cities. In some cases requests 
also were addressed to the postmasters. 

These various efforts covered a period 
of six months, from February to July, 
inclusive, 1930. They have resulted in a 
card index of about 200,000 contractors’ 
names throughout the United States, in- 
cluding both general.and subcontractors. 


Card Index System 
Used in Filing Work 


Subsequently, the list has been in- 


contractors, and through the checking ot 
the classified telephone directories of a 
great many cities and towns. These 


cards were made, so that 
names 


before new 
the grand total of contractors’ 


|listed now numbers some 225,000. 


| However, due to various causes, the 
|real number of contractors as_ inter- 

preted by this census, falls very much 
| below 225,000. Some of the causes arise 
|from difficulties in excluding duplicates; 
jin ascertaining deaths, removals and in- 
complete addresses; in determining 
whether the correspondent is still in 
| business or is a contractor; and in list- 
ling the same firm under each of*several 
| branch office addresses. 

The card index was arranged alphe- 
betically by States, then by cities and 
them by firm names. The States and 
the District of Columbia were numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 49. After the 
arrangement of the cards in each State, 
they were numbered serially from one 
to the end. Thus, the serial number of 
any contractor combined with the num- 
ber of the respective State (for example, 
14-950) facilitates the immediate identi- 


fication of any contractor’s card in our 


files. All report blanks and other in- 
structions sent to contractors bear this 
individual State symbol and contractor’s 
number for identification. 


same basis s new construction, inas- 
much as such work utilizes construction 
materials and employs’ construction 
labor. 


“ 


contract the word 


rganizations in allied | 
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struction Census in the current Census because they necessitate the locating and 


canvassing of many persons who do not 
consider themselves contractors, and are 
| not contractors in the literal sense. But 
jit is the construction industry we want 
|to measure and not contractors’ work 


| alone. 
ReportgN ow Being 


Prepared and Tabulated 


‘After contractors’ report blanks or 
schedules were completed and the names 
of contractors secured, the problem was 
to get the schedules filled out and re- 
turned by each contractor. Beginning 
last March, report blanks, accompanied 
by a letter of transmittal from William 
| M. Steuart, Director of the Census, and 
| 
jof Commerce, were sent: to all those 
{listed in our card index, with the request 
that their reports be returned within 
15 days. 

Full instruction for filling out the re- 
port blanks were printed on the back 
of the letter of transmittal or incor- 
porated in the schedule itself. Two fol- 
|low-up requests have already been sent 
jto those not responding to former re- 
quests and a fourth has been prepared 
for those who have ignored these. 

The Construction Section started with 
four clerks on Jan. 2, 1930. The force 
was increased to a maximum of 110 dur- 
ing May, but has now settled down to 
a regular working force of about 70 em- 
ployes. About half of this number are 
‘engaged in sorting, editing and prepar- 
ing for tabulation the reports which have 
jbeen received. 


Misrepresentation and Error 
Discovered Among Reports 


Most prominent among the misinter- 
pretations or errors found in the reports 
received are the following: 
| 1. The failure to include remodeling 
jand repair work which, as it has been 

explained, are considered for our pur- 
poses on the same basis as new con- 
| struction. 

2. The inclusion of some lines of manu- 
facture or trade with construction activ- 
ities in some or all of the items reported, 
whereas only the construction part of 
such a combined business should be re- 
| ported. 








New Naval Plan 


Admiral Pratt Explains Ad- 
justments Designed to En- 
hance Efficiency of Peace 
Activities — 





Plans of the Department of the Navy 
for effecting a new system of fleet op- 
erations have been announced, and will 
cut the enlisted personnel about 4,800 
men, according to Rear Admiral William 
V. Pra':, new Chief of Naval Operations. 

A summary of Admiral Pratt’s state- 
ment was printed in the issue of Oct. 9. 
The full text follows: 


“It is a question of looking over the 
material that you have on hed and see- 
ing whether any changes can be made, 
any adjustments which would tend to 
| make the fleet more efficient. The pur- 


approved by R. P. Lamont, Secretary | pose of the fleet which we maintain now | Topeka, Kans. 


|is naturally one for training. Nobody 
expects to have all the ships in peace 
which they will want in time of War, but 
| what we need is a nueleus of a fleet suffi- 
ciently large so it can adequately train 
la number of men to perform all the 
| tactical exercises required to keep the 


| fleet up in shape. 


| “With that in view, we have over- 
| hauled all our floating material, includ- 
| ing equipment at the yards. The basic 
organization of the fleet has not been 
changed at all. Some of the nymbers in 
the organization have been cut and some 
of them have been changed. We have 
left the Asiatic Fleet, except for an 
— change of flagship, exactly as 
it was. 


Continuous Battle Training 


“The formation of a training squad- 
ron in the Atlantic means that the 
Scouting Fleet will be able to put all 
its activities into actual continuous bat- 
tle training. The changes in submarines 
will: result in some submarines being 
withdrawn so that they may be grad- 
ually scrapped, thus bringing us down 
to the tonnage allowed by the London 
Treaty. 

“The reduction in the numbers of de- 
stroyers in a division will give us better 
tactical units, as well as providing some 
destroyers for the training squadron and 
for aircraft carrier plane guards. 


old and shopworn. There is a tremen- 
dous hump in the replacement schedule 
for destroyers and if we cannot take 





3. The report of the total value of con- 
j tracts on which work was in progress, | 
or the total value of contracts completed 
during the year, or only the actual cost 
j}of construction work (labor and mate- 
| rials) instead of the usual contract value 
which includes a reasonable allowance 
for profit and overhead, or the failure to 
|include work performed during 1929 on 
projects which were still uncompleted at 
the end of the year, instead of the actual 
value of construction work performed 
during the year as called for by the in- 
structions in the schedule. 

4. The failure to report the_actual 
number of skilled and unskilled Ywork- 
men employed on or about the 15th of 
each month. 

5. The inclusion in the item “All other 
overhead expenses” of amounts which 
are reported elsewhere on the schedule, 
or which are not legitimate charges 
j against the construction part of the busi- 
i ness. 

6. The confusion of subcontract work 
|performed by the reporting firms, with 
|subcontract work sublet by them. 

| 7. The failure to include subcontract 
; work sublet in the amounts re orted, 
| under both Inquiries 14A and 148. 


| 8. The failure to distribute under In-| 


| 
! 





9. The failure to give the distribution 
by_ class of ownership under Inquiry 


care of that hump by new appropria- 
tions, we are going to prolong the lives 
of the destroyers we have as much as 
we can.. In laying up some of our de- 


stroyers, therefore, we are keeping them 


in good shape. 


“The new plan will cut the enlisted | 


personnel about 4,800.” 

_Rear Admiral John Halligan Jr., As- 
sistant to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
estimated savings as follows under the 
new plan: 

Fiscal year, ending June 30, 1931: Per- 
sonnel, $1,579,000; maintenance, $1,386,- 
000; fuel, $475,000; total $3,440,000. 

Fiscal year, ending June 30, 1932: 
Personnel, $3,428,949;- maintenance, $3,- 
614,000; fuel, $716,000; total, $7,758,949. 


Reduction in Personnel 


Rear Admiral F. B. Upham, U. S. N., 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, stated 
that the reduction in enlisted personnel 
would be accomplished by reducing re- 
cruiting from 400 to 200 per month, com- 
mencing Nov. 1. 

The reduction in tonnage in commis- 
sion in the Fleet was estimated today to 
be about 120,000 tons. 

_The following revision of craft as- 
signed to naval shore activities has been 
ordered effected immediately by the Navy 
Department: 

Eagle boats 
Naval Reserves: 

(1) Put out of commission for disposal 
two Eagle boats now assigned to the 
Thirteenth Naval District. (Headquar- 
| ters. Seattle, Wash.) 


assigned to training 





14B, or by geographic location under 
‘Inquiry 15. 


|cost of installation labor, or sales, or 
| stock of materials on hand at the end of 
,the year, or subcontract work let, in- 


} 


10. The inclusion in the amounts re- | 


(2) Retain two in commission, assign- 


jing one to the Puget Sound area—bas- 
ing at Seattle, and the second to the! 


| 


|Columbia River area—basing at Port- 
land. These two boats to continue train- 
ing Naval Reserves. 

(3) In the First Naval District (Head- 





jered on the job, of materials and equip- 
}ment used in construction work during 
[oe year, exclusive of materials fur- 
jwahed and installed by subcontractors. 
| Data Not in Figures 

| Are Reduced to Code 
| As is almost universaly known, the 
|tabulated results of the census are ob- 
|tained by the Hollerith system of me- 
chanical tabulation. For adaptation to 
this system, all information which is 
not already in figures must be reduced 
to numerical code. Thus, for example, 
in addition to the State and serial num- 
|ber of each schedule which has already 


| been mentioned, it i "ess stab- | ; ; : 
entioned, 1 is necessary to estab |tabulating machine will present a table | 


i\lish code numbers for the respective 
| answers to each of the items of general 
|information. In accordance with these 
jcodes the corresponding items in each 
| schedule are given their proper num- 
| bers. 

| To insure perfect accuracy, the work 
|of each coding clerk is reviewed by an- 
|other. After this work is completed, the 
|schedules are sent in large numbers by 


| tabulated is punched on numerical cards 
especially outlined by the originating 
division for that purpose. Eight or more 


Furthermore, the work does not|of these cards, consisting either of 45 
necessarily have to be performed under | columns or 80 columns, will be required | oughly 


been used throughout this census to des-| tained in a single construction report. 


ignate any person performing construc- 
tion work of any kind. These 
| have increased and comp 





After the cards are punched and veri- 


stead of reporting only the cost, deliy-| 


quarters, Boston, Mass.), decommission 
|for disposal one Eagle boat and retain 


}one Eagle boat in commission. 
| (4) In the Third Naval District (Head- 





{the sorting machine which is the second 
step in the Hollerith system. The. sorted 
;packs of cards are then run through 
the tabulating machine which is con- 
structed to count or summarize and re- 
cord in tabular form, the information 
contained on the individual cards. 


| Thus, for example, as the cards are | 


|sorted according to the various classes 
of general contract work and those for 
general building contractors are selected 
for tabulation, the result sheet of the 


| 


|made up of the totals for the varidus 
items on the cards by States, or by an- 
other classification desired, according to 
the way in which the machine is set. 
After the completion of any given set 
;of tabulation sheets, they are returned 


|to the construction section for use in| 
| preparing the preliminary and final re-! 


ports on all phases of the Census of the 


For the purpose of the Census of Con-! State or city groups, to the general tabu-! Construction Industry. 
struction Industry, repair work, remodel-| lating division of the Bureau of the | 


ing and jobbing are considergd on the|Census where all the information to be | results of this census shall be presented 


In general, it is intended that the final 


in such comprehensive and yet simple 
form as to be of the greatest practical 
utility to the industry and ‘to the public 
at large. Related items will be thor- 
analyzed and the resulting sta- 





| 


contractor” having to adequately record the information con- | tistics will give as complete and accu- 


|rate a picture of the construction situa- 
|tion during 1929 as the information con- 


, provisions fied, they are arranged in any desired|tained in the individual schedules per- 
licated our work | classification by running them through | mits. 


“Our destroyers are beginning to get | 





Postal Service 


Of Industry 
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Shipping 


Fell in September 





Cent Less Than in 
Last 


‘Post Office Department Announces Total Was 4.33 Per'| 
| 


the Same Month of 
Year 





| Postal receipts at post offices of 50 in- 
| dustrial centers throughout the country 
show a decrease of 4.33 per cent dur- 
ing . September, 1930, as compared to 
the same month of 1929, according to 
figures made avuilable by the Post Of- 
fice Department Oct. 9. “Out of the 50 
offices, 29 showed increases during Sep- 


































Pct. 
1930 
September, September, over 
1930 1929 Increase 1929 
Springfield, Oh.o .......... $247,689.54 $270,290.49 *$22,600.95 *8.36 
| Oklahoma City, Okla. 140,939.34 136,913.32 4,026.02 2.94 
Albany, N. Y. ..... 149,016.75 163,633.12 *14,616.37 *8.93 
Scranton, Pa. ..... 85,931.80 91,877.24 *5,945.44 *6.47 
| Harrisburg, Pa. .. 119,592.69 114,310.58 5,282.11 4.62 
; San Antonio, Tex. . 120,883.80 119,018.50 1,865.30 1.57 
Spokane, Wash. 78,931.43 86,308.88 *7,377.45 *8.55 
| Oakland, Calif. 146,727.68 162,294.65 *15,566.97 *9.59 
Birmingham, Ala. 121,230.51 130,488.51 *9,258.00 *7,.09 
87,874.21 84,383.80 3,490.41 4.14 
oS Sas 77,285.36 77,845.77 *560,41 *.72 
| Norfolk, Va. 69,326.96 67,941.51 1,385.45 2.04 
Tampa, Fla. ... 53,915.53 63,822.83 *9,907.30 *15.52 
| Fort Wayne, Ind. 76,378.50 86,427.79 *10,049.29 *11.63 
| Lincoln, Nebr. 70,302.76 74,859.86 *4,557.10 *6.09 | 
Duluth, Minn. .. 63,756.95 74,669.68 *10,912.73 *14.61 
| Little Rock, Ark. 83,664.64 90,931.38 *7,266.74 *7.99 
' Sioux City, Iowa 65,294; 65,750.41 "455.62 *.69 
Bridgeport, Conn 84,626.90 80,491.72 4,135.18 5.14 
| Portland, Me. 68,290.89 65,838.57 2,452.32 3.72 
*St. Joseph, Mo. 44,165.80 49,320.15 *5,154.35 *10.45 
Springfield, Il. 61,457.41 63,762.86 *2,305.45 *3.62 
| Trenton, N. J. . 57,984.87 62,532.58 *4,547.71 *7.27 
! Wilmington, Del. 58,559.74 61,093.61 * 2,533.87 "4,15 
Madison, Wis. .... 50,304.46 56,347.21 *6,042.75 °10.72! 
South Bend, Ind. 63,188.51 62,549.32 639.19 1.02 
Charlotte, N. C. 60,546.48 66,914.08 *6,367.60 *9.52 
| Savannah, Ga. ..... 35,864.14 39,239.88 *3,375.74 *8.60 | 
| Cedar Rapids, Iowa : 46,071.94 47,802.05 *1,730.11 *3.62 
| Charleston, W. Va. waves 52,924.75 57,140.73 *4,215.98 *7.38 
| Chattanooga, Tenn. e 61,011.53 65,997.46 *4,985.93 "7.55 
| Schenectady, N. Y . 44,947.16 46,928.71 *1,981.55 *4.22 | 
CELT . 4's) 0<'ss'p'o (wwe we cesar eee» 35,841.56 34,799.47 1,042.09 2.99 
Smeewenert, Lm. ...ccccvcccecvotccée 49,847.65 49,757.24 90.41 18 
J. | aR Se ere eee 41,443.65 34,655.41 6,788.24 19.59 
RR Ss eee 38,456.52 35,005.20 3,451.52 9.86 
| Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Poaseen 29,855.71 37,366.79 *7,511.08 *20.10 | 
| Weeerwary; COMM. 6p ccccedeiesscces 38,206.86 41,229.66 '*3,022.80 *7.33 
TR, sso wwe teetancn eres 26,386.15 26,283.22 102.93 39 
Manchester, N. H. Sodens 27,217.50 24,571.87 2,645.63 10.76 
Lexington, Ky. ......see.sseeeerece 27,284.98 28,307.65 *1,022.07 *3.61 
| Phoenix, Ariz. .. aacwa tales 41,031.52 39,145.23 1,886.29 4.82 
PE UMONNG. 45.2 05 sebastian ninceecaciee 18,953.83 24,168.74 *5,214.91 *21.57 
| Jacksonville, Miss. ............. Seika 43,693.65 43,490.03 203.62 AT 
SS rer Pee ee 18,200.00 21,288.00 *3,088.00 *14.51 
Burlington, Vt. ..... wusvebad 19,250.66 18,896.52 354.14 1.87 
, Cumberland, Md. eeccocce 11,927.34 14,900.26 “2,972.92 *19.95 
fA IOUS. sa 0cc0es e6eneeas 16,906.79 16,049.76 857.03 5.34 
| Albuquerque, N. Mex. ... geodeee 15,982.02 15,782.79 199.23 1.26 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ..... ee Su twees 11,174.74 9,823.83 1,350.01 13.74 
cheeses t a amis sitigiicgiheaeaias'< , Sains 
MD dccctencdctene atSUN Gidea sad $3,160,348.95 $3,303,248.32  *$142,899.37 *4.33 





| August, 1929, *5.02. 
| *Decrease. 











Wyoming Road Authorized 
To Issue Promissory Note 


Fhe Genesee & Wyoming Railroad has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue a promissory 
note for $300,000 and to pledge as col- 
lateral security therefor $400,000 of 5 
per cent first mortgage gold bonds, it 
was announced Oct. 10 by report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 7349. 
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| quarters, New York City), decommission 
for disposal three Eagle boats and retain 
| two for training Naval Reserves. One to 
| base at New Haven, Conn., and one to 
base at Jersey City. 


Submarine chasers: 


(1) Decommission for disposal Sub- 
marine Chaser No. 306 now operating 
with the Battle Fleet. 


(2) In Third Naval District decom- 
mission for disposal three submarine 
chasers and retair three for the train- 
ing of Naval Reserves. Basing one at 
Buffalo, one at Sackett’s Harbor, and one 
| at Rochester. 


| (3) Decommission for disposal, one 
submarine chaser now based at St. Louis. 
Harbor and ocean tugs: 


Craft for Shore Activities 


(1) Retain in commission at the Navy 
Yard, New York, two ocean tugs, three 
harbor tugs, one freight lighter and one 
self-propelled oil barge. 

(2) Retain in commission at New 
London one freight lighter. All other 
self-propelled craft in the Third Naval 
District will be decommissioned. 

(3) In the Fifth Naval District 
(headquarters, Hampton Roads, Va.) 
reduce the number of tugs in commis- 
sion in the district to two ocean tugs, 
six harbor tugs. 

(4) In the Sixth Naval District (head- 
quarters, Charleston, S. C.), decommis- 
sion the “Clarinda” for disposal and as- 
sign a motorboat for the use of the com- 
| mandant. 


Unclassified vessels: 


(1) The “Newton” now assigned as a 
barracks for the Naval Reserve at Jer- 
sey City is to,be decommissioned when 
an armory is completed. 

(2) Decommission the “Hawk” for dis- 
posal. The “Hawk” has been training 
Naval Reservists in the Ninth Naval Dis- 
trict (headquarters, Great Lakes, IIl.). 
| (3) Decommission for disposal the 
“Porpoise” and the “Grampus” at the 
|Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

(4) Upon completion of the causeway 
at Parris Island, S. C., reduce the float- 
ing equipment to the absolute minimum 
required. 

(5) Decommission for disposal the 
“Spray” now assigned to the Third 
| Naval District. 

Maintain five fuel oil barges in com- 
mission in the Eleventh Naval District, 
| headquarters, San Diego, Calif. One of 


| 


| to serve the ships at San Diego. Two of 
the fuel oil barges maintained in_this 

district will be assigned to the Fleet 
Base Force, normally operating at San 
| Pedro, the other twq will be utilized to 
i serve the destroyers at San Diego. 





June, 1930, over June, 1929, .03; July, 1930, over July, 1929, *1.01; August, 1930, over 





which will be operated as a water barge | 


tember of this year as compared to that 
month of last year, the largest gain be- 
ing made at the Columbia, S. C., office, 
where the receipts increased by 19.59 


per cent. The Department’s statement 
of postal receipts at 50 industrial offices 
for September, 1930, follows: 





B. & O. Bus Inquiry 
Sought by P. R. R. 


Wants Investigation of Serv- 





Control of Lines «| Construction Census Will Help Operations Chief Postal Receipts at 50 Centers _ |Glider Builders 
| Contractors in Varied Problems: Gives Reasons of 


Given Extension 


On Rules Change 


Department of Commerce 
Defers Until Jan. 1 Classi- 
fication in Three General 
Groups 





Three months’ extension has been 
granted by the Aeronautics Branch of 
| the Department of Commerce to. manu- 
|facturers of gliders, the Assistant: Sec- 
retary for Aeronautics, Clarence M. 
Young, announced Oct. 10, and licensing 
requirements previously announced to be- 
come effective Oct. 1 will not be applied 
until Jan. 1, 1931. 

Extension will permit gliders manu- 
factured before the effectiv: date of the 
new regulations to be eligible for license 
merely upon passing a “satisfactory line 
‘inspection,” Col. Young explained, but 
the requirements as to airworthiness will 
apply to all craft of this character pro- 
duced after the start of the year. T 
announcement follows in full text: 

The Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce will license glid- 
ers under three classifications beginning 
with Jan. 1, 1931, Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, announced today. 

Two Groups After Jan. 1 

“This date had first been set at, &ct. 
1, 1930,” Mr. Young said, “but it Mas 
been extended to Jan. 1, 1931, with a 
|view_to facilitating the glider move- 
| ment and permitting manufacturers more 
|time in which to obtain approved type 
certificates for their products. 

“This extension of time will permit 
gliders constructed prior to Jan. 1 to be 
eligible for license, regardless of design 
or manufacture; upon passing a satis- 
factory line inspection as to general de- 
sign, workmanship and materials, but 
gliders constructed after that date shall 
fall within group one or group two clas- 
sifications, as follows, in order to be 
eligible for license: 

“Group one will consist of gliders built 
by manufacturers under an approved 
type certificate and gliders constructed 
by some one other than the manufac- 
turer, but built in accordance with ap- 
proved type certificate specifications and 
design furnished by the holder of the 
certificate. 

“Group two will be composed of gliders 
constructed after Jan. 1, 1931, not manu- 
factured under approved type certificate 
but constructed in accordance with the 
requirements for an approved type cer- 
tificate and to the satisfaction of the 
Department of Commerce. 

“Group three will consist of gliders 
built prior to Jan. 1, 1931, which pass 
an inspection satisfactorily without re- 
gard to design or manufacture.” 





Rate Decisions 





ice In and Around New 
York City 





An inquiry into the motor bus opera- | 
tions of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad , 


by the Pennsylvania Railroad Oct. 10 in 


merce Commission. (I. & S. Docket No. 
3416.) 


The formal petition of the Pennsyl- 
vania was filed with the Commission be- 
cause of the action of that body in deny- 
ying a similar plea made informally dur- 
ing hearings before the Commission in 
the instant proceeding, which involves a 
proposal of the Pennsylvania to enter 
into competition with the B. & O. in the 
transfer of passengers within the New 
<— metropolitan district by motor 
| coach, 


more traveling together, from its Man- 
hattan Terminal to points of destination 
| throughout the Boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx and Brooklyn. The schedules were 
| suspended by the Commission, pending an 
investigation into the matter, and hear- 
ings were subsequently had. The B. & 
O., intervened “to protect its interests,” 
;but avowedly not in opposition to the 
| Pennsylvania’s proposal, 

The New York Central and other lines 
terminating in the New York district, 
however, objected to the plan on the 
ground that such action on the part of the 
Pennsylvania would force the other rail- 
roads to put into operation similar bus 
services, with resultant injurious drains 
| on passenger revenues. 








| 
} 


Decisions in Uncontested 
Finance Cases Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 9 made public decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Report, certificate and order in Finance 
Docket No. 8432, authorizing the Oklahoma 
City-Ada-Atoka Railway Company (1) to 
acquire and operate a line of railroad in 
Oklahoma and _ Pottawatomie counties, 


sume obligation and liability in respect of 
not exceeding $400,000 of first-mortgage 6 
| per cent gold bonds of the Oklahoma City 
Shawnee Interurban Railway Company, ap- 
proved. 


Third supplement report and fourth 
supplemental! order in Finance Docket No. 
7106, authorizing the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway Company to issue $5,- 
000,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds, se- 
ries D, to be sold at not less than 94 per 
cent of par and accrued interest and the 
proceeds used in the construction of exten- 
sions of the applicant’s railroad, condi- 
|tion prescribed, previous reports, 145 I. 
C. C. 776, 150 I. C. C, 680, 158 I. C. C. 780, 
and 162 I. C. C. 339, approved. 











Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and. Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 


Texas & Pacific Ry. 


| August Eight Months August Eight Months August Eight Months August Eight Months 
) 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Freight revenue ......... 2,122,257 2,561,125 14,882,080 15,871,066) 3,123,622 3,754,125 21,436,042 25,815,627] 1,966,618 2,215,643 13,068,657 13,281,539 | 2,428,602 3,054,989 20,924,963 24,894,780 
Passenger revenue ....... 154,694 221,541 1,139,026 1,444,028 414,649 563,968 2,451,536 3,251,708 349,262 421,027 2,295,142 2,804,531 879,999 459,409 3,139,490 3,649,040 
| Total COOP TOG s sn: -censece 2,395,255 2,945,551 16,992,862 18,631,197] 3,892,947 4,756,785 26,169,760 31,928,643| 2,502,806 2,840,742 16,705,987 17,777,711 | 3,020,142 3,748,731 25,890,483 30,851,528 
| Maintenance of Way...... 207,518 492,940 3,423,560 4,131,728 490,621 634,407 4,077,775 4,358,249 358,083 468,948 2,440,191 2,610,501 453,938 622,197 3,801,765 4,776,412 
Maintenance of equipment 400,960 454,975 3,696,556 3,605,694 629,024 728,432 5,362,683 5,992,838 407,931 427,417 3,213,908 3,173,824 453,099 658,992 4,283,453 © 5,258,922 
Transportation _expenses.. 678,720 726,426 5,332,168 5,611,733] 1,310,769 1,514,807 10,189,728 11,535,058 892,241 1,000,451 6,977,275 17,500,679 930,167 1,121,260 8,285,528 9,625,311 
| Total expenses incl. other.. 1,406,202 1,794,793 18,406,386 14,295,856} 2,672,933 3,129,155 21,464,552 23,694,762] 1,790,963 2,030,120 13,722,865 14,342,138] 2,066,964 2,619,421 18,134,068 21,402,424 
Net from railroad.... 989,053 1,150,758 3,586,476 4,335,341] 1,220,014 . 1,627,630 4,705,208  8,233,881|. 711,843 810,622 2,983,122 3,435,573] 953,178 1,129,310 7,756,370 9,449,104 
Temee TS. os Ua AAR AAR 96,252 104,274 768,645 734,059 246,230 257,580 1,840,359 1,941,473 119,106 119,512 864,228 867,728 155,000 187,000 1,415,000 1,571,000 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. . 230 20 2,780 4,332 161 1,872 3,628 5.051 93 221 2,311 1,823 578 1,090 ,988 9,006 
Net after taxes, etc...... 892,571 1,046,464 2,815,051 3,596,950 973,623 1,366,178 2,861,221 6,287,357 592,644 690,889 2,116,583 © 2,566,022 797,600 941,220 6,335,382 17,869,098 
Net after rents..... cecee Tana 897,012 1,673,927 2,609,021 805,802 1,211,906 1,697,776 5,216,420 492,991 605,291 1,505,479 2,061,878 585,346 660,359 4,688,555 5,738,545 
Aver. miles operated. eoees 1,976.74 1,944.83 1,949.61 1,944.83] 4,374.48 4,389.90 4,397.66 4,380.90} 1,746.53 1,746.53 1,746.53 1,746.53} 1,955.62 2,015.11 1,955.62 2,015.30 
j Operating ratio ......+.. 58.2 60.9 78.9 76.7 68.7 65.8 82.0 74.2 71.6 71.5 82.1 80.7 68.4 69.9 70.0 69.4 


‘ 


The Pennsylvania filed tariffs with the | 
| Commission proposing to transfer, free | 
| of charge, passengers in groups of 25 or! 





Okla., condition prescribed; and (2) to as- | 





Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 10 made public the following 





in and around New York City was sought {summarized rate decision: 


No. 21195 and Related Cases.—Lo 


wi 
'a@ petition filed with the Interstate Com- | Paper Company et al. v. Kaydeross Railay 
n 


Corporation et al. 1. Combination rates 


| bituminous coal, in carloads, from origins 


in the Clearfield district in Pennsylvania 
to West Milton and Rock City Falls, N. Y., 
found inapplicable because certain factors 
not filed with this Commission but not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful in the 
past. Reparation denied. 2. Combination 
rates on box board, in carloads, from Rock 
City Falls, N. Y., to Ridgefield, N. J., found 
inapplicable because certain factors not 
filed with this Commission but not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful in the past. 
Reparation denied. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Oct. 10 complaints filed 
with it in rate cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


No. 23881.—Harman C. Smith, Williston, 
N. Dak., v. Chicago and North Western 
Railway. Against rates of $3.74% on auto- 
mobiles and $3.02 on motor truck from 
Pontiac, Mich., to Williston, N. Dak., ‘as 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded $3.59% and $2.92%, respectively, 
to St. Cloud, Minn., as inapplicable. 

No. 23882.—American Electric Switch 
Corporation, Minerva, Ohio, v. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Against a first-class rat- 
ing of $1.04% on shipments of electric 
safety switches from Cleveland, Ohio, to 
East St. Louis, as unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded a second-class 
rating of \89 cents. 

No. 23883.—Astrup Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, v. The Baltimore and Ohio. Against 
the application of crash toweling rates on 
shipments of cotton ‘factory sweepiggs, 
from points in South Carolina, North C@fo- 
lina and Virginia to Cleveland, Columbus 
and Toledo, Ohio, as unjust and unreason- 
able relatively and per se, and unduly pref- 
| erential to shippers from localities accord 
commodity rates. 

No. 23884.—Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of the State of South Dakota, 
Pierre, S. Dak., v. The Atchison, Topeka and 
| Santa Fe. Unjust, unreasonable and ex- 
cessive rates on various commodities in- 
cluding potatoes, agricultural implements, 
beverages, broom corp, butter and eggs, 
canned goods, coffee, fertilizers, dried 
fruits, fruits and vegetables, glass bottles, 
jars, grape juice, iron and steel articles, 
poultry, soap, etc., from all points in South 
, Dakota and particularly from the jobbing 
centers, to points in Texas, Oklahoma, Loui- 
siana, Arkansas and Missouri. 
| No. 23885.—L. W. Hancock; Miami, Fla, 
|v. Florida East Coast Railway. Against a 
‘rate of $1.58% per 100 pounds on ma- 
chinery and machines, carloads, from Miami, 
Fla., to Louisville, Ky., as unjust and un- 
reasonable due to alleged error in classi- 
fication. 

No. 23886,—Crenshaw Brothers Produce 
| Company, Tampa, Fla., v. Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. Unjust and unreasonable charges 
in connection with switching charges on 
bananas, shipside, to points in the indus- 
trial district at Tampa. — 

No. 23887.—Illinois Oil Company, Rock 
Island, IIL, v. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on petroleum products, in tank cars, from 
Cushing, Okla., to refineries, in Oklahoma, 
for shipment to points in Minnesota. 

No. 23888.—-Ashland By-Product Coke 
Company, New York City v. The Akton, 
Canton & Youngstown. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on coke, from Ashland, Ky,, 
and Ironton, Ohio, to points in Ohio, Mi 
igan, and Indiana and unduly preferen 
of competitors in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
diana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virgin 





| 
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Declining Trend 
Tn Refunding of | 


Taxes Foreseen 


| 


.Decrease During Present Fis- 

“eal: Year Said~ to Offer 

Some Satisfaction in Time 
Of Financial Concera 





~ 


The decline in refunds of taxes*that 
has occurred thus far in the current fis- 
cal year as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the fiscal year 1930 
is wziving officials,of the Department of 
the Treasury some grounds for satisfac- 
tion at a time @vhen other phases of 
the Government fiscal operations are 
/providing grounds for concern, accord- 
{ing to an oral statement Oct. 10 in be- 
half of the Départment. 

The first quarter’s operations, from 
July 1 to Oct. 1, resulted in refunds of 
$17,343,198, according to. the Depart- 
ment’s records. In the same period,of 

he 1980 fiscal year the refunds aggre- 
-@aked $28,701,272. 
October Refunds 

Refunds in the first seven days of Oc- 
tober were shown us $2,111,683, com- 
pared with 2,378,520. Thege figures, 
recorded in the Department’s daily state- 
ment, indicate that the fourth month of 
t' fiscal ‘year will reveal a continuation 
of the decline inagmuch as there-are no 
ihe pending of a size sufficient to 


te 





ke any serio ‘ange in the trend 
shown by the ti. . quarter, it was ex- 
plained. ‘ 

The Department’s experts have been 
engaged in’ frequent examinations of 

rosrects as to an ultimate falling off 
n tax refunds and their belief, accord- 
ing to information made available at the 
Treasury, is that the future will sHow a 
constant although slow falling off in 
this form of outgo. The present tax 
records do not disclose dangers of any 
large tax refunds, or returns to taxpay- 
ers comparable to the sums ‘repaid to 
the_United States Steel Corporation last 
yearn $ 

While the Department can not fore- 
cast definitely what the trend may be, 
dt believes that major tax issues at 
least undér present~statutes have been 
finally adjudicated and that in conse- 
quence there ought to be. fewer contro- 
versies involving refunds of large 
eppnts. The feeling was that refunds 
of amounts, for example, as large as 
$1,000,000 will become fewer as time goes 
on since the great war-time cases are 
practically all disposed of and a better 
understanding generally is had of tag 
law provisions. 

The effect of this on Federal finance 
is obvious, it was pbinted out. The 
Treasury can keep a larger and larger 
percentage of the amounts collected in 
income and other taxes, and there will 
be less and, less litigation as the taxing 
provisions become fixed and definite, or 
are uetermined by courts. 


- As long ago as 1922, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, ad 
dressed communications to Congress on 
the necessity fer more simple, tax laws 
and explained at that time that compu- 
tation of Government income wovyld ac- 
cordingly become more accurate. Now 
that the declines in refunds have been 
developing, although irregularly, it was 
the feeling that preparation of estimates 
= s the Treasury will receive in 
ces and what percentage may be 9x 
pected to go back to the taxpayers after 
disputed points are determined becomes 
simplified to the same extent. » 





Utility Property Described 
At Federal Trade Hearing’ 


. [Continued from Page 9.) 
feeders proceed to the harbor line and 
cross under the water by submarine 
cable and meet circuits » which’ belong 
to the Superior Water, Light & Power 
Company on the Wisconsin side of the: 
‘State line: | 

Q. Do you know where the energy | 
which is delivered is metered. 
} A. The Chief Engineer told me that) 
there was a manhole at the point where 
the overhead line in Minnésota went un- 
derground ‘and in that manhole were 
some meters for metering that current. 

Q. Do you know at what point the 
line of the Superior Water, Light’ & 
Power Company begins? 

A. It is said to be at the inter%tate | 
line. The boundary between the two 
States is threugh the channel of this St. 





. Louis River, which opens up into Lake | 


Superior, king a bounda between 
the two States. There are affew circuits 
there. Then farther to the southwest is 
another substation and near that are 
some circuits which reach out to another 
crossing of the St. Louis River crossing ; 
the State boundary and connecting with 
the circuits in Wisconsin ~that belong 
to the Superior Water, Light- & Power 
pany. There are two circuits here 
and I am told that the metering is done 
on the same basis. ¢ 
Then there is a fifth circuit making a 
third point of crossing of the State fine 
‘g's follows along southwest down on 
th®, Minnesota side of the St. Louis River, 
crosses the St. is River, and thei 
connects with a line owned by the mu- 
icipally owned distribution system @m 
. town of Oliver in Wisconsin. This 
rossing is a little below “Mud Lake,’ 
an enlargement of the St. Louis River. 
Q. Arg there any deliveries of 
at the State line by this company 
A. Yes; the very important one is the | 
last one. The Thomson power plant, the 
largest power plant of the whole system 
in Linnesota, a short distance from the 
‘State line, has a circuit of 33,000 volts 
own. 4s No. 3 Line, which proceeds | 
irectly ¢o the State line and then meets 
a circuit of the Superior Water, Light 
& Power Company which runs up to the 
Cityof Superior, This is, really the 
Main supply of power to perior, be 
ing directly from the large power plant; 
pad hag, I understand, 25 cycles. os 
aps ought to correct that statement a 
to the ownership of the line of the Wis- 
consin. side. , Ther¢ is another power 
eompany éalled the Northern Power Com- 
-pany’ which is closely affiliated with the 
uperior Water, Light & Power Com- 
pany which owns this’ transmission line, 
nd it delivers finally the current to the 
Superiog Company and delivers power 
on its Own account, as I understand, to 
large industrial consumers in and around 
Superior. 
The Superior Water, Light & Power, 
Company is alse a subsidiary of the | 
American Power &-Light Company of | 
the Electric Bond & Share Company. 
The Northern Power Company is a sub- 
\ of the American Power & Light 
mpany. New an interesting thing 


arm 
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{Pennsylvania ‘Official Says’ 


‘may know the truth in this connection, 


| At other periods when the demand. in 


Treasury Operations 


_Foneign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 10.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank. of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: mo 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign- currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
*xollection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the biying rates in the New’ York 
market at_noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 4 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (frane) ...-- 
Germany (reichsmark 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
italy (lira) ... 
Netherlands (gu 
Norway (krone) scedecherters 
POMng ‘(S10ty) “ss. cose ce gy eces ss 
Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) ere Te 
Switzerland (franc) ‘ 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan‘dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yer) .3.... .-rveeeke 
Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) ........-. 
Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile. (peso) .... 

Uruguay (peso) .. 
Colombia (peso) ... 

Bar silver 


14.1028 
13.9475 

-7208 
_ 29666 
26.7543 


‘ 


2.5166 
3.9232 
23.7842 
1.2946 
“17.5051 
5.2363 
40.3333 
26.7545 | 
11.2122 
4.4863 
-5949 
10.0802 
26.8573 
19.4343 
1.7715 
1.9910 
39.2767 
28.4375 
28.0000 
36.0196 
49.5693 
. 56.2291 
. 100.0742 
99,9281 
47.2387 
78.2626 


Seren 
14 bo poe es 


iider) 2... 





We 
12.0943 
79.1904 
96.5300 
36.1250 


Offer of Immunity 


To Banker Is Denie 


Restoring of Funds Has 
Never Halted Prosecution 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Oct. 10. 

Restitution of funds embezzled by 
bank officers br employes is not taken; 
into consideration by the Banking De-! 
partment of Pennsylvania in prosecuting 
such persons, according to a statement 
made Oct. 8 by the Secretary of Bank- 
ing, Peter G. Cameron. “The Depart- 
ment has consistently informed the offi- | 
cers of banks whose employes have em- 
bezzled that so far as the Department 
wag concerned the prosecutions would be 
carried on vigorously whether or not res- 
titution were made,” Mr. Cameron de- | 
clared. 

The court might take into considera- 
tion the fact of restitution, Mr. Cameron 
stated, but the Department does not. 
His statement was made in connection 
with an alleged immunity charged to 
have~been offered in the case of ee 
zlement of funds from the Electric” City 
Bank and Trust Company of Scranton. 


News Reports Denied 

Mr. Cameron’s statemént follows 
full text: | 

Newspapers have’ carried statements | 
to the effect that Presiding Judge EB. C. 
Newcomb of Lackawanna County, » re-| 
buked the Department of Banking for! 
promising immunity to Leonard E. Tar- 
taglia charged with embezzling funds 
from the Electric City Bank & Trust 
Company of Scranton, provided he made 
restitution, counsel for Tartaglia having 
stated to the cotirt that immunity had 
been promised his client. 

That the public; as well as the court, | 


in | 


I have today transmitted the following 
messages to J* Harry Morosini, counsel 
for Tartaglia: 

“Chief Examiner Ferguson of this De-| 
partment has informed me of your stat- 
ing to Judge Newcomb at the hearing 
yesterday in the case of Commonwealth 
versus Leonard E. Tartagliavthat the 
Departiient of Banking had promised 
Tartaglia immunity if restitution of the 
funds embezzled by him from the Elec- | 
tric City Bank and Trust Company was 
made. The Department of Banking did 
not promise immunity in the Tartaglia 
case, it has never promised immunity in 
any othercriminal prosecution instituted 
by it and never will so long as I am the 
head ,of the Department of Banking. 
Tartaglia is gyilty beyond question and 
it is my purpose to further his prosecu- 
tion to the extent of my power, whether 
or not restitution is made.” | 
And this message to Judge E. C. New-! 
comb: , 


Prosecutions Not Affected 


“It has always been my opinion -that 
the restitution of--funds embezzled by 
bank officers or employes should nét be 
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considered by this Department if prose- 
cuting such officers or employes. That 
restitution was a matter that might be 
taken into consideratior._by the court 
after conviction or plea when imposing 
sentence. There u... a considerable num- 
ber of bank defaulters now serving 
prison. ,scntcnces whose prosecutions 
were instituted by this Department and 
who had made restitution. The Depart- 
ment has consistently informed the of- 
ficers of baaks whose employes have em- 
bezzled that so far as the Department 
was concerned the prosecutions would 
be @arried on vigorously whether or got 
restitutidn were made.” 


about this interstate movement of power 
is the fact that the City of Superior gets 
its supply wholly from the Minnesota 
Power & Light Company through these 
two sets of circuits thre one set of cir- 
cuits that goes to the south and another 
series of circuits which supplies the City 
of Dultth and then from the City of 
Duluth are passed to the City of Su- 
perior through these submarine cables. 
The effect of that is that there is back- 
and-forth flow in the sibmarine cables, 
these\ four circuits, depending on the de- 
mand of the two sides of the river, the 
Minnesota and the Wisconsin sides. , 
The result is that’ sometime you. can 
visualize that current as flowing from 
the Thomson plant through the southerly 
circuit to meet some demand in Duluth. 


Duluth is too great for that circuit to 
feed it, then it is fed through the power | 
that is coming from other plants back | 
through Duluth. So there is a constant’ 
back-and-forth flow. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 18, 4 
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_ BONDS OFFICIALLY DESIGNATED — 
For SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENT 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 10. 


The Superintendent of Banking of thy State of New York has received the following information relative to 
/ transactions today on the New Yo k Stock Exchange ’'in securities listed on that EXxchange, which are eligible for in- 
vestment by savings banks in the’States of New York, California, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 
Vermont=—the only States which issue official lists of specific securities considered legal for that purpose. These quo- 
tations are collected and cullated in New York under circumstances and conditions that make occasional omissions 
and errors unavoidable, hence their accuracy is not guaranteed y the New York Stock Exchange nor by the Depart- 
ment of Bafiking of the State of New York. : 
The following symbols are used to designate the States in 
ute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New York,a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, 
Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. ° oS yi \ 


‘ 


which these securities are made eligible, either by stat- 
d; Massachusetts, e; 


States Sales 

in in 
Which Thow- “ 
Legal sands High 
abcdf 10 104% 
d 3 101% 

18 105% 

g 188 109% 
£ 55 106% 
abdf 1 106 
Fabcdeg 82 976% 
ab 8 
ab 3 
ab 
ab 
abcf 
abcdefg 
abcd 
abcd 
abcd 
abcd 
abcd 
abed 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abcde 
abcde 
d 
abcdef 
abcdef 
abcdf 


States Sales 


in n 
' Which Thou- 
egal sands High 
Mo Pac RRist&ris G ’78.... d 4 100% 
Mor & Ess RR ist r 344s 2000 abcdefg 26 85 
M & E RR Cns mtge 4446s B ’55 ab~. 25 101% 
Nash Chat&StL Ry ist 4s A '78 abcdefg 96% 
N Eng T &T lst 5s A ’52.... abede 4 108% 
N Eng T &T lst 4%s B ’61.. abcde 105% 
N Orl Pub Serv lst & r 5s 52 d 94% 
N Orl Pub Serv ist& r 58 "55 d 94% 
NY C & Hud RRR mtge 3%s8 ’97 abcdeg 85% 
NY C & Hud Rideb 4s 1934... abcdeg 100% 
NY C & Hud Ri geld 4s '42... abedeg 98% 
NY C @'H Rréimp 4%s A 2013 abcdeg 102% 
1+ NYCG@&HR Lake Sh col 3%s '98 abcdeg 84 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s(m Smtg)’31 abcd 100% 
NYC&StL RR 2kim 6s ABC '81 abed 102% 
YC&StLRR r 54s A°'74¢n Co) abed 
NYC&StLRR r m5%sB’75(n Co) abed 
NYCG@StLRR r m4%sC’78(n Co) abed 
NY Conn RR list 4%s A ’53.. ‘abd 
NY Edis list &r6%s A ’41.. abedf 
NY G & ELH & P ist 5s ’48 abedef 
NY G&ELH&P Pur My 48 ’49.. abcdef 
NY Ont & W Ryr 4s ¥92.....d 
NY Tel ist & gen4%s ’39.... abcde 
NY Tel deb 6s 49 SF... ...... abed 
NY Tel ref 6s A '41.. 
Niag Falls Pow 1st 5s c 
N & W RR ist cons 4s "96..... 
Nor Pac Ry PrLds 97 SF.... abedeg 
N P* Ry gen 8s 2047 SF_ a Jan 1 abcdeg 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047 
N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047 
N P Ry r & imp bs D 2047..... 
N Stat Pow ist&r5s A 41... 
N Stat Pow ist&r6s B ’41... 


Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s 4 
Or-Wash RR & Nav ist & r4s 
Pac G& EgérisA ’42 
Pac T & T Ist &coll 5s "37 SF.. 
Pac T Tr mtge5s A 
Penn RR eons stpd $ 48 °48..,. 
Penn RR cons 4s 60. ..... 
Penn RR gen 4%s A ’65...... 
Penn RR gen 5s B 68... . ase 
Penn RR secured 644s "BG...... 4 
Pere Marg Ry istis A "56 
Pere Marg Ry lst 4s B "56... 4 
Pere Marg Ry Ist 4%s C ’80... 
PSE &GofNJist&ér 4%s 
4 PSE &GofNJist&r 4%4s '70 abc 
Read gen & r4%s A ’97...... 
*| Read Jer Cent coll 4s "51,..... 
Roch G & E genb%s C ’48.... 
S$ F Ry gen 68 "31 
F Ry gen 5s ’¢ 
Ry Pr L4s\A ’6560..,., 
Ry Pr Lis B *50....> abd 
Ry cons 44s A "78.... abd 
Minn & Mani Ry coms 4s '33 abcdeg 
Minn & ManRy cons 444s 33 abcdeg 
Ant & ArnPassRy Ist 4s ’43 abf 
F1 & W Ry Ist (asmd) 5s °34 abcdefg 
So Bell T@ T ist 5s 41 SF.... abe 
So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s ’34.. abd 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 414s ’68. ab 
S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 4%s '69 ab 
S Pac C P coll 4s 49 due Aug 1 abd 
S Pac Qee Lines lst 444s A '77. abedf 
S Pac San F Term 4s "50...9.. abd 
S Pace RR ist* gu 4s ’55....,, abcdefg 
So Ry Ist cons 5s 94. ~~ ...00. abcd 
So Ry dev & gen 48 A "5G...... ab 
So Ry dev & gen 6%s A \’56..., 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A *56 
So Ry Mob & 0 oc0ll 4s 738..... 
Stan.:Oil of N Y deb 4445 "51... d 
SW Bell T 1st Gr bs ’54....... abcd 


Tenn E P ist&r6s’47 SF....d 
TerRR As StLg&r4s’63 (int gu) c 
Texar & FtSmRy lst gu 5448A’50 abf 
Tex & P Ry géris B ’77 abd 
Tex & P Ry ghrisC °79 abd 
T-P-M Pac Ter RR Ist 544s A ‘64 abdf 
Tol StL & W RR ist 4s "50 abedf 
Tol VW? Val & 0 RR istgu 434s B’33 abf 
Union El] L&P Mo r&ext 5s 33 be 

Un Oil of Cal C 5s ’35 iets Oo 

Un Oil of Cal deb 5s 745..... 4 
UnPacRRist&Land Gramt 4s ’47 abcdefg 
Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 @ Jul 1 abcdefg 
Un Pac RR 40 yr4%s °67..... ab 

Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68. ab 
Va Ry Ist 5s A '62........... abed 
Wabash RRr & gen 5448 A "75 abd 
Wabash Rr & gen 58 B 76.. abd 
Wabash RRr & gen 4%48 C '78 abd 
Wabash RRr& gen 58 D 280.. abd 
Wash D C Term lst 8%6s8 '45.. abcdf 
West El deb 6s 44...........d 
West Mary RR ist 4s 52. ....., d 
West Mary RRist& r 534s A’'l7 d 

W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’63 . abed 


W~Penn Pow lst 5s G ’56.:... abed 13 
Wheel & LErRRr 6s B 66. d 10 101% 


United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
States Sales 
in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High 
1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3148747 abedefg 56 101° 
4th Liberty Loan reg. 4%48.... abcdefe 12 103° 
U S of A-Treas 4s ‘64. ......, abedefg 1 108” 
U S of A Treas 34s ’56 abedefg 5 106" 
U S of A Treas 3%s °43. --seespbedefg 12 1022 


es 
Low 
99 
8314 
101% 
9516 
108% 
104 
9314 
93% 
85 
99% 
98% 


Low Last 
1045, 104% 
101% 101% 
105% 1054 
108%, 109% 
105% 106% 
105 105 

97 9754 

94% 

93% 


Amer Smelt & Ref 5s '47.. 
bcdeg 
Amer T & T deb 5s '43 SF... 
Amer T & T deb 5s '60 SE..... 
Ark & Mem ist 5s 64 

Ras Reine ses 
AT&SF Adj due Jul 1 4s '95.... 


19 
6 
37 
34 
13 
21 
64 


AT&SF cv (exp’d of 05) 4s ’55 


AT&SF cv deb 4%s 48 
Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s '52.... 


\ ~ 
Lint mt C9 CO ND O10 OT 


B & O lst 5s d Jly 1 '48..... . 


B & O ref & ‘gen A 5s '95.....- 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95....... J 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000.... 
Bangor & Aroos ‘ist 5s '43.... 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 
Bell Tel Pa 1st r’B 5s '48 

Bell Tel Pa 1st r C 5s '60..... . 


CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ‘54,..... 
¥ Ry Gvt gty 4%s '57...... 
Ry Gvt gty 4%s '68...... 
+N Ry Gvt gty 5s '69 
Ry deb Gvt agty 7s 40..... 
y 25 yr deb Gvt gty 6%s '46 
f Ga Ry r & gen 5\4s B ’59 
G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF 
c RR ist r gu 4s 49..... 
ac RR 35 yr gu is ’60.... 
t Ry N J_gen 5s 87 
N Eng Ry Ist 4s '6l...... 
Ry ist cons 5s '39..... 
Ry ref & imp A 4%s ’93 
Ry ref & imp B 4%s '95 
& Q RR gen 4s ’58.... 
st Ill RR 1st cons.6s ’34 
& Coke Iist(asmd)5s ’37 
NW Ry gen 5s”87....... 4 
NW Ry 15. yr sec 648 '86 
R 1st&r4%s d My 1 2037 
Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88... 
Ch Rk Is & P ist & r“4s '34.. 
C StL & P RR cons(asmd)5s ’32 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 6%s C ’63... 
CIStL&éChRyist 4s d Aug 1 '36 
Cl Cin Ch&StL 20 yr deb4%s’31 
ccC & StL r & imp is D ’63.. 
CCC & StL r & imp 4%s E 77 
Cl Lor & Wh Ry cons Ist 5s 33 
Clev U Ter gu ist 5s B 73 SF 
Clev U Ter gu 1st 4%s C 77. 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4i%s '35. . 
Conn By &sL ist & r4%s ’51. 
Cumber T & T 1st & g 5s ’87. 
D& Hist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF 
Det Ed ist & r 5s A "40d Jul 
Det Ed ist & r 68° R'40d Jul 1 
Det Ed gen & ref A '49...; 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C '62.... 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4% '67 
GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu bs ’31 
Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 4%s '41.. 
Gt Nor Ry gen 7s A ’36...... 


a 


99% 
100 
104% 
111% 
117% 
104 
100 

96% 
104% 


aa 
ZZZZ, 


= 
wat a 
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abcdef 
"61 abc 


abcf 
abcf 
abcdeg 
cf 


oo 
at 


Rees 
ooo 
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abcde 
abcd 
ab 
abcdeg 
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c 5 
abcdefg ; 
abcf 1 
abcdefg 176 . 
abf 15 
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aa0 
ae 
ra 


ab 
abce 
abdf 
abed 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abcdf 
abecf 
abcf 
abd 


ec 

ab 
abcdefg 
abd 
abd 
abd 


abd 
abcd 


te 


abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
d 

d 
abf 
abf 


ed 


abcde ‘ 
abcdefg 
be 1 


ab 

abdf 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abd 

d 

abd 

ab 


s 
F 
F 
; 107% F ® 
~ 3 102% 

100% 
100% 
108% 
96 5% 
104% 
106% 
105% 
107 
104% 
10024 
10045 
1% 
111% 
105 

100 

99 

112 

107 
101% 
9B% 
102% 
105% 
984% 
931% 
105% 
104 


105% - 


100 54 
96% 
10143 
104% 
102 
99%4 
99 

94 
102% 
96 
96% 
109 
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Gt Nor Ry gwen 6s C '73...... 
Gt Nor Ry 4%s D 76......... 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4%s E 77 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s '40. . 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF 
Gulf Mob & N RR 1st 5% B ’50 
Gulf M & N RR Ist is C '60... 
Hock Val Ry 1st cons4%s 99 SF 


Ill Bell T ist & r 5s A '56.... 
Ill Cen RR 1st 4s ’5l........ 
wJll Cen RR coll Tr 4s 62 
ICRRCStL&N Jt lstrbsA’63 
Ind Un Ry & & r gu is A '65.. 
KanC P & L Ist 5s A’52 
Kan C P &@L, 1st 4% B '57.... 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s 36 
Kan C Term Ry Ist.gu 4s 60.. 
K C SoufRy ist 3s '60 
KC Sou Ry r & imp 5s’50d Apri 
Kings Co El P & L Ast 5s '87... 
Kings Co Ltg@ Ist r 6%s 'b4.... 
LS &M S Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 
Leh Val Ry N Y Ist 4%s '40... 
Leh Val RR g cons 4%s 2003... 
Leh Val RR ¢ cons 6s 2003.... 
Ligg & My Tob“deb 7s '44 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s '5l.... 
Louis G & Ist & r 58 A’62.. 
L&N RR Sf 46. ODN 60 tie i 
RR ist & r 5%s A 2008 
RR ist & r 5s B 2008.. 
RR ist & r 4%s C 2003 
R AtKnx&Cin Div 4s 65 
So Monon Col Jt 4s ’52 
Ed ist & r 4%s D ‘68 SF abd 
Mil EL Ry & Lt r & ext 4%s “31 d 
Mi Lr & ist 3s B’61.. d 
R Ist cons 48,’38 d 
abd 
abd 
.. abd 
i.e 
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Treasury Awards |Rulimg Is Given im Alabama 


Short-term Bills.92 Foreign Corporation Tax 
‘ | State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Oct. 10. 
the framchise tax on 
forei > corporations~ no deduction 
should permitted for loans made in| 
the State and secured by mortgages on 
roperty located therein, the» Attorney i 
eneral of Alabama, Charlie C. McCall, though the position taken by’the courts 
held. The law permitting such a deduc-| Of Maine and Massachusetts in this re- 
tion is unconstitutional, he ruled, |fpect 6 supported py See Con- 
The Alabama franchise tax on for-| 2™-V- Usborn, le ac. 755; Lachance v. 
eign corporations is based OYmthe amount Brown, 183 Pac. 216, by Oregon in Powell 
of capital employed in the State, the 
opiniom explained. \ ' 


I, C. C. Considers Control 


113% 
95 
100% 
105% 
107% 

94% 
1065, 
102 
102% 
108 

9214 
100 
102% 
101 

99 

9814 

96% 
101% 

925% 
107% 
101 

98 

91 

98 

90% 
104% 

86% 
101 
106% 
105% 
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102 
101% 
108 
92% 
100 


100 
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100% 
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100 
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abedfg 
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7+ 
100% 
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abcdeg 
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Low 
101? 
103° 
108'* 
106" 
102? 


99% 101 


102? 


Seller’s Rights After Fire 
Destroyed Property Defined 


_ (Continued from Page 7.] 
premises while the defendant occupied 
hem.” 
We are aware that the weight of au- 
thority is to the contrary, that in such 


In computing 


Issue Is Sold at Average Price 
Of About 99.680 


~—— 


’ The Department of the Treasury has 
sold its latest issue of $100,000,000 in 
62-day Treasury bills at an average 
price of about 99.680, or an average rate | 
on a bank discount basis of about 1.85 
per cent, the Acting Secretary of the’ 
Treasury, Ogden L, Mills, announced} 
orally Oct. 10, after the'bids on the issue 
Were opened. , 


}et al. v. Stephens-Russell Co, #71 Pac. 
763, atid by Nw Hampshire in Wilson 
v. Clarke, 60 N. H. 352. 

. On tile authority of Gould vy. Murch, 
supra, the consideration of the note had 


8 $10,000 to Germany. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


8614 | 


a case the loss falls on the vendee; al- | 


t al. v.S.&G,R. Ree8 Pac. 544; Elmore | 


‘ 


"\ 
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State Finance 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 8 
Made Publi¢ Oct. 10 


Receipts 
Customs receipts . . 
Infernal-revenue receipts: 
meome téx ...8 .«.s 
Miscellaneous imterna 
MEEEEORUG . us ea bs pees 
Misééllaneous receipts ... 
= 
Total ordinary receipts. 
Public debt receipts .... $49,975.00 
Balance previous day .... 294,400,892.68 


Total ........ . eey es... $299,090,868.97 | 


* Expenditures 
General expenditures .... 
Interest on public debt.... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ........ 
Operations in special ac- 
MG: (£76 ss Wee Cones 
Adjusted service certificate 
BG. isckan 
Civil . service 
SN: i one a oe alien 
Investment of trust funds 


— 


$1,107,805.23 
* 
1,156,656.36 


1,518,702.32 
1,456,837 .38 


$5,240,001.29 


$10,745,366.64 
154,117.05 
243,400.48 
22,772.34 


'1,463,966.00 
85,785.38 


113,020.86 
238,985.00 


retirement 


Total ordinary expendi- 
| aera 
Other public debt 
ME aeiure tee 
Balance today {..... 


TUE \.c-:c eee 


$13,067,362.75 
-50 


‘ 172,933 
eeevs 286,750,572.72 
spon shealis sa catcatipens 


$209,990,868.97 


Total of Gold Imports 
“ $1,568,000 During Week 


| New York, N. z Oct. 10.—The gold 
| repert of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
| New York for the week ended Oct. 8, 
| showed total imports of $1,568,000, of 


expendi- 





s. | which $1,015,000 was from Colombia and 
~ | $558,000 chiefly from other Latin Amer- 


ntries. ‘Total exports comprised 
There was no net 
change in gold earrnarked for foreign ac- 


| count, 7 


} ican ¢ 


Law on Diseased 
Cattle Sustained 


Police Power 


[Continued from Page 7.) 

| for the appraiserment of the animals, and 
at least partial compensation to the 
owner for the loss thereof in case they 


‘ | are destroyed. 


| * With said compensation and the afore- 

| said permissive rigeht to due the destroyer 

| for wrongful destruction, the owner 18 

| protected, as previously suggested. There- 
fore the statute under consideration is 
not arbitrary or unreasonable, and it 
does not deny appellees due process of 
law in this regard. 


Continuing their attack, however, on 
| the statute, appellees claim that the 
| sefum injures the cattle in that it causes 
| abortion, stringy and unhealthful milk, 
| and even frequently introduces the dis- 
ease into the bodies of healthy animals, 
and sometimes causes their death. 

eTestimony is introduceds concerning 
this contention. At this juncture it is 
asserted that the statute fails to pro- 
| vide due process of law becausé there is 


6 
\|no remedy in such instance, for if the| 1917. 


tester is not negligent he cannot be/liable 
because the statute authorizes hisfuBe of 
} the tuberculin test. 


Whether, in the event the tuberculin 


1021% | test had such imjurious or fatal effect | 


upon the cattle, there would be -due 
process of law umder the statute, we do 
not now decide because the evidencé in 
the record demamds a finding contrary 
to appellees’ allegations against the 
tuberculin test. 

Much of appellees’ evidence in said re- 
gard amounts to the mere conclusions of 
nonexperts, while other portions thereof 
consist of what a certain somewhat prej- 
udiced expert has heard or read, rather 
| than the results of his own experience 


| and practice. At least, it does fot satis- 

factorily appear that the aforesaid evil 
result will occur if the test is carefully 
| made with the correct amount of proper 
serum, 


Appellants, om the other hand, have 
furnished expert evidence to prove that 
the serum is not harmful to the animals. 
If, then, the tuberculin test, when rightly 

‘applied, does not materially injure the 
| cattle, we cannot say that the appellees 
are denied due process of law under this 
| particular proposition. 

From the foregoing discission, it is 
apparent that the act does not vest in the 
State enforcing agents arbitrary or un- 
reasonable power. Neither arbitrariness 

| nor unreasonableness is contemplated by 
|the act, These testing agents are re- 
quired to pass adequate examinations 
and qualify for the position. 

We cannot presume that they will not 
erform their duties according to the 
aw. There is no reason in this respect 

to hold that the is unconstitutional. 

II. An attack is made upon the statute 
because it is not uniform in its opera- 
| tion. Reason for this complaint asserted 
| by appeHees is that the provision for 
| compensation is mot uniform. Section 12, 
chapter 75 in the acts of the Forty-third 
General Assembly provides: 


“No compensation shall be paid to ahy 


| 


} person for an mmimal condemned for | 


tuberculosis unless said animal, if pro- 
duced in, or imported into, the State has 


Iowa Enactrment Said Not to 
‘Be Unreasonable Use of | 


Shows Increase | 
In Pennsylvania 


Also Finds That State Re. 
duced Det Per Capita in 
Fiscal Year 1929 


7” 


Pennsylvania réduced its debt per 
| capita frome $9.33 td $8.92 during the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1929, and of 
the total funded or fixed debt of $93,- 
221.000 all save about $500,000 was éer. 
highways, the Department of Commerce 
stated Oct. 9 in a summary of the State’s 
finances for the last fiscal year. ° 


The per capita cost of government of 
|the State increased from $9.92 to $10.41 
for the year, the Department said. The 
| statement follows in full text: 


The Department Commerce an- 
nounces a Summary of financial statistics 
of the State of Pennsylvania for the fiscal 
| year ended May 31, 1929, The per capita 
figures for 1929° are based on aan esti- 
‘mated population of 9,521,000. These 
statistics were compiled by Mr.. George 
| A. Nally, care of Auditor General. 


The payments for operation and majin- 
| tenance of the general departments of 
' Pennsylvania amounted -to $9,080,568, or 
| $10.41 per capita. 
| 730,446, apportionments for ¢ducation to 
the minor civil divisions of the State. In, 
1928 the comparative per capita for 
operation and maintenance of gemeral de- 

artments was $9.92, and in 1917, $3.32, 
he payments for operation and mainte- 
jnance of public service enterprises in 
{1929 amounted to $99,631; interest on 
| debt, $4,115,895; and outlays for perma- 
nent improvements, -$32,691,11S. The 
total payments, therefore, for operation 
and maintenance of general departments 
nd public service enterprises, for .inter- 
ést and ottlays were $135,987,207. Of 
this amount $798,077 represents pay- 
jments by a State department ox enter. 
prise to another on account of services, 
The totals include all payments for the 
| year, whether made from curremt reve- 
nues or from the proceeds of bond issues, 


Receipts $16.14 Per Capita y 


Of the governmental costs weported 
above, $42,847,708 was for highways, 
$20,558,185 being for maintenamece and 
$22,289,523 for construction. 

The total revente receipts were $158,- 
713,648, or $16.14 per capita. This was 
$50,417,554 more than the total payments 
| of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements; amd $17,- 
726,441 more than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments, This excess of revenue receipts 
is reflected in reduction of debt, and in 
purchase of investments and imecreased 
cash balances not shown in this summary. 
Of the total revenues receipts $798,077 
represents receipts from a State depart- 
ment or enterprise on account’ of serv- 
ices, Special property and other special 
taxes represented 37.9 per cent of the 
total revenue for 1929, 40.9 per cent for 
| 1928, and 62.8 per cent for 1917. ‘The in- 
crease in the amount of special property 
and other special taxes collected was 
236.3 per cent frem 1917 to 1928, but 
there was a decrease of 3.7 per cent from” 
| 1928 to-1929.~ The per capita special 
roperty and other special taxes were 

.13 in 1929, $6.42 in 1928, and $2.13 if 














Earnings of Departments 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensatign for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 6.7 per tent 
of the total revenue for 1929,6.8 per cent 
for 1928, and 10.7 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licemses con- 
stituted 42.9 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1929, 40.6 per cent for 1928, and, 
! 35 per cent for 1917. 


Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from imsurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts 
pe for hunting and fishing privileges, 

he sales tax on gasoline amounted to 
$19,937,722 in 1929 and $15,812,923 in 
1928, an increase of 26.1 per cerat. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing May 21, 1929, was $93,758,320, 
Of this amount $93,221,000 was for high- 
ways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
| debt less sinkimf fund assets) was $84,- 


per capita net ~debt was $9.33, 
1917, $0.06. ! 

In Pennsylvania there is no lewy -of the 
| general property tax for State Purposes, | 


power, Discretion is frequently lod 

in ministerial officers, Thus lodging dis- 
cretion does not mecessarily violate any 
constitutional prohibition. O’Brien. vy, 
Barr, 83 Iowa, 51; Brady vy, Mattern, 125 
io am gbans) v. McGrew, 140 
; Iowa, 168; State v. Mason City & Fort 
Dodge Ry. Co., 85 Iowa, 516; Hunter v, 
Coal Company, 175 Iowa, 245. A dminig- 
trative officers may, within proper limi- 
tations, exercise discretion, ind facts 
and exercise judgment. Hunter v. Coal 
Company (175 Lowa, 245), supra; 6 Rul- 
ing Case Law, pages 174-81, imeclusive, 
School District, 228 N.\W. 585; Schulte 
|v. Fitch (202 N. W. 719), supra. Boatds 


| eaerening administrative functions may ; 


promulgate and adopt rules and regula- 
tions, Pierce v. Doolittle, 180 lowa, 338, 

Upon the general subject see also Fer- 
uson Vv. Starkey, 68 So, 348 (Ala.); 





Governing Cost — 


Department of/ Commmerce 


This includes $26,- » 


951,158, or $8.92 per capita, In 1928 the - 
and in 


testing officer are - part of the police | 


The total ariount applied 


| $360,964,000, or more than 8% 


highest bid made was 99,736, 


for was| 
to 1. The 
equivalent | 


to an interest rute of aboun 1.58 per 
cent on an annual basis, while the lowest | 
bid accepted was 99.671, equivalent to an| 
interest rate of about 1.91 per cent on an 


annual hasis. 


Mr. Mills said the Treasury had ac- 
cepted bids totaling $102,526,000. These 
subscriptions were apportioned, $51,262, 


000 to the series dated Oct. 15, 
$51,263,000 to the series dated Oct, 16,) 4 
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Cooperative Plan in Bridge 
‘Construction Is Affirmed 


E State of Ohio: 
' Columbus, Oct. ‘10. 


Under -provisions of State laws, the’! 
Attorney General, Gilbert Bettman, has | conclusivel 
just ruled, any eounty, ot the State may|was made for the 

ith the State in the 
construction of a bridge on a State high-|be lessened. 


properly cooperate w 


way. 


4 
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Of Pennsylvania Railroad 


“(Continued from Page 10.} 
in that sini, and a line between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. ' 

In acquiring the stock the Pennsyl- | 
vania was certain of hawing a substan- 
tial interest in the “fifth system" pro-4 
posed by Mr. Loree, or in a fifth system 
worked out on some other plan which 
included the Lehigh Valley and Wabash, 
or at least, a substantial investment in 
the Lehigh Valley, which, said Mr, Bikle, 
has long been desired by his company. | 
The term “solely for investment” in-| 
uded in the exception to section 7 of | 
the Clayton’ Act, was not intended by | 
Congfess to mean an investment limited 
to current income returm, as in the case) 
of savings banks, insurance companies| 
.and colleges, Mr. Bikle told the Commis- 
} sion, 
| He said any purchase of stock by a| 
jrailroad was an investment and that! 
section 7 could not apply unless it was) 
shown that such ‘putchase 
erp of, or with the 
at competition would 








robable result, t 


In rebuttal argument, \Mr. Bonneville 


| Charge in this respect. 


|failed unless plaintiffs were entitled to 


recover for use and occupation of the 


premises during the period prior to the 


fire. 


_ There was no direct evidence concern- 
ing the rental value of the property, but 
its location and character, the time of 
occupation, apd the amount which de- 
femdant had ‘paid of the note, were in 
evidence. The presiding justice must 
have determined that these payments 
were sufficient to cover any reasonable 
The evidence jus- 
tified such a finding. Exceptions over-, 
ruled. 


declared that when the Clayton Act was 
first byought up in the House of Repre- 
sentatives inthe form of a bill, the word- 
ing of the section was that when such 
acquisition “is to substantially lessen 
competition,” and not as it now slanas, 
“may be to lessen Competition.” He said 
that the Clayton Act was intended by 
Congress to supplement the Sherman Act, 
and to prevent rather than cure the ilis, 
of competition elimination. 

Following conclusion of Mr. Bonne- 
ville’s rebuttal the case was submitted to 
the Commission for its final decision. 
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been owned by suach owner for at least 
six months por to condemnation or was 
raised by such person.” 

The right to compensation for dis- ! 110 Pac. 68 (Colo.); 
| eased anim@ls is mot absolute. They, be- | 86 So, 247 
ing nuisances, may be destroyed without | et al., 202 
compénsation Fevold v. Board (202 
| Towa, 1019), supra; Kroplii v. Truax 
(165 'N. E. 498) supra; Peverill v. Board 
(222 N. W. 535), supra. Such prévision 
for compensation contained in the afore- 
said statute is a mere gratuity to the 
owner. Patrick v. Riley. (287 Pac. 455), 
supra (Calif.). 

It being such, the recipient can mot 
complain concerning the limitations upon 
his right to receive it, Moreover, the 
law does apply equally to all of the class 
named in the statute. Clearly the pur- 
| pose of the legislation was to stamp out 
| tuberculosis and prevent speculators from 
buying Op diseased cattle for sale to the 
| State. No reason appears, because of 
| this particular objection, why the act 
| should be declared unconstitutional. 


III. Complaint is made by the appel- 
| lant that the statute in question combines 
in oneAesting Sons the duties of admin- 
istrative and judicial officers. = 
Provisions made in the statute for the 


\ Jet 


eims v. State, 82 So, 576 (Ala.}; Kan- 
sas ity Peathoun Ry. Co. v. The State, 
119 8, W. 288 (Ark.); People v.. Lange, 
hitaker v. Parsons, 
(Fla) ; Schulte et al. w. Fitch, 

. W. 719 (Minn.); Abi 1 
v. State, 83 So. 667 (Miss.); In re Gi of 
dard, 190 Pac. 916 (Nev.); State vy, 
Southern Ry. Co., ‘54 S, B, 294 €N. C.) 
Neer y. State Live Stock Sanitary Board,’ 
168 N. W. 601 (N. D.); Bishop W. State, 
127 8. W. 698 (Tenn.)/ Smith v. 
State, 168 S. W. 522 (Tex.); Serres, ) 
al. v. Hammond, 214 §, D. 596 (Tex); 
Richter v, State, 95 Pac. 51. (Wyo); 7 
Arbuckle v, Pflaeging, 123 Pac. 4 


| 

| 

Oat der thi 

othing appears under this propositi 

therefore, to warrant the hold tangs that 

the law is unconstitutionah Other mat. . 

ters are presented by appellees-im the a 

argument, but their contentions are al a 

overruled in the Lowa cases abowe ci ~ ' 

Therefore, a re-statement of the A. “ 

ples is not necessary at this time. 
Because the bovine tuberculosis law 

not unconstitutional, the judgment 

decree of the district court should be 

and hereby is reversed, 


MoruinG, C. J., and Evans, Srévens, g 


DeGrarr, WAGNER and GRIMM. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 

every Monday issue. 


Is published im every Monday issue. 
reference used is the Yearly Index 
which is consecutive beginning with 


Nur 
' March 4 of each year. . 
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I Richt of Injured Workmen 


| to Cempensation » + + + | 


Mansachusttts Law Providing 


for, Payment 


of Part of Weekly Wages Viewed as One of 
Legitimate Costs of Production ‘ 


By WILLIAM W. KENNARD 


Chairaman, Department of Industrial Accidents, Commonwealth 6f Massachusetts 


of Industrial Accidents in Massa- 

chifsetés are entirely given to the 
administration and enforcement of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, some- 
times called the Industrial Accident 
Law. ' 

It is under the provisions of this law 
that persons receiving:injuries in the 
course of and because of their work are 
paid money during the time they are 
unable, because of the injury, to earn 
the wages they were receiving when 
hurt. 

Every imdustry and every plant has 
its accidents and its injuries. The com- 
pensation law starts out having as its 
corner Stone thé proposition that the in- 
dustry in which a man is employed at 
the time he does get hurt should bear 
at least the major portion of the cost 
attached to such an injury. 

The first step in bringing about such 
a result was to make provisions for all 
injured exmployes to receive some com- 
pensation for their loss. The next step 
was to provide for the payment of this 
compensation in a way which would not 
come too “heavily upon any one man’s 
business or any one plant devoted to a 
particular line of industry. 

This brought the whole affair neces- 
sarily into the field of.insurance which, 
as you know, is the banding together 
of larger or smaller groups for the pur- 
pose of sharing such losses as any one 
of the group may suffer. 

v : 

The employer who wishes so to pro- 
tect himself and his employes from the 
financial loss which goes with an acci- 
dent, takes out a policy of insurance by 
the terms of which the insurance com- 
pany for a premium, as in other forms 
of insurance, agrees to pay the amount 
of money which the law says shall be 
paid. While it is not compulsory for 
an employer to take out such a policy, 
in this State our figures tend to show 
that approximately 90 per cenit of all 
employes in the Commonwealth | are 
working for insured enfployers. 

The employer, once he has taken out 
such insurance, ceases to have any 
financial responsibility for injuries. re- 
ceived by his workmen. 

Prior to the time when this law be- 
came effective in Massachusetts, which 
was July 1, 1912, employes in the great 
majority of cases where they received 
injuries’ had to bear the burden of loss 
of wages and medical bills themselves. 
And, evem when the employe recovered 
damages, proceedings were long de- 
layed, Sometimes two or three years, 
the lawyer’s fee and other expenses 
were great, and altogether the outcome 
was most unsatisfactory and expensive 
to all concerned. This statement ap- 
plied to the employer as well as the 
employe, to say nothing of the public 
who were taxed for the upkeep of the 
courts. 

Unlike the common law, under the 
compensation law it is not necessary to 
show that the employer has been care- 
less. Nor is the employe, if he has by 
a= been careless, denied compensa- 
ion. 

There is, moreover, a fundamental 
difference in the basis of recovery un- 
der the earlier or common law method. 
At common law there was taken into 
consideration all the damages which 
the injured employe had suffered, and 
he was paid not only for his loss of pay 
and medical expenses, but for such suf- 


Tis EFFORTS of the Department 


ene: as he may have had to go 

through, the aggregate amount being 
what the jury a see fit to give him, 
there being no limit to the amount. 

Under compensation law, the com- 
pensation which the employe receives 
is based upon the weekly wage which 
the employe was receiving on the job 

en which he got hurt. Compensation 
is intended to provide a proportionate 
amount of his wages in place of, and 
during the time the injured man is in- 
capacitated for earning full wages, be- 
cause of the effects in his injury. He 
is also entitled to his medical bills for 
a portion of the time at least that his 
injury makes such serviceS necessary. 
v 

Payments are not only based upon 
weekly wages but they are made in 
weekly installments, carrying out the 
idea that the payments are intended to 
take the place of the lost weekly in- 
come. -Here again under the law as it 
formerly was, damages were paid in 
one amount with the result too often 
that the injured man did not get the 
benefit from the money which he does 
now when it comes in weekly payments 
which he can use for his current living 
expenses. 

But perhaps the gréatest benefit 
which the, compensation law’ brings 
about is the speedy payment of the 
weekly amount. Generally, speaking, 
here in Massachusetts the employe be- 
gins to draw his weekly compensation 
from the insurer in from two to three 
weeks after the injury. In this way 
the injured man and his family have 
the money at the time when their need 
is greatest, that is, when the regular 
weekly income has beer shut off. 

If the workman is killed because of 
an injury those who were dependent 
upon the deceased receive weekly pay- 
ments covering a period up to 400 
weeks in time, and as high as $6,400 in 
amount. 

_ The Massachusetts Department has 
its headquarters in the State House 
where there are some 90 employes busy 
with the detail work which goes with 
overseeing the disbursement of $10,- 
000,000 a year paid out under the pro- 
visions of the law, and the handling 
and following up of 470,000 injuries 
which are reported during the course 
of a year. 

Vv ‘ 

The day-to-day work of this Depart- 
ment is not‘spectacular. It is, how- 
ever, distinctly humanitarian. It is 
welfare work of a most efficacious 
character, but the work of the Depart- 
ment should not be confused with any 
of the many agencies engaged in wel- 
fare work as that phrase is so often 
used. We are in no wise dispensing 
what used to be called charity. Those 
who get compensation are paid on the 
Same basis upon which they receive 
their weekly wages. It is one of the 
benefits which they receive as a matter 
of right and law, and unless they are 
entitled to compensation under the law, 
none is paid. 

_ The injured man can seek compensa- 
tion without any -feeling on his part, 
nor will there be any feeling on any- 
one’s part, that he has not himself pre- 
viously earned the compensation which 
he receives. It is considered to be one 
of the legitimate costs of production 
and as such paid for by those who use 
the goods or enjoy thé benefits of the 
work at which he! was engaged when 
he was hurt. 
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Fi ncouraging Home Reading 
School Children Given Credit in Vermont 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 
Assistant Specialist in School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


enrolled in grades three to eight, 

inclusive, credit in English for 
books read at home, provided such 
books meet the approval of the Free 
Public Library Department of the Vet- 
mont State Department of Education. 
Childrem in these grades not only ob- 


GS enrotted in Vermont give children 


tain school credit for books read at ' 


home, but they receive certificates is- 
sued by the Free Public Library De- 
partment. - 

School credit for home reading is 
gaining in ‘popularity in Vermont judg- 
ing from the number of reading cer- 
tificates granted children. The latest 
available data show that 3,128 such cer- 
tificates were awarded during the bien- 


nium imeluded from July 1, 1926, to ~ 


June 30, 1928. This was an increase 
of 973 over the number for the previous 
biennial period. 

The Free Public Library Department 
provides several sources for the selec- 
tion of books for home reading. Their 
approved books include all books in the 
State’s traveling libraries, those re- 
ferred to if the elementary course of 
study issued by the Vermont State De- 
partment of Education, and all books 
in the following lists: List of approved 
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books for rural school libraries issued 
by the Free Public Library Department 
of the Vermont State Department of 
Education; graded list of .books for 
children, published by the American 
Library Association; and books from 
the children’s catalog compiled by Min- 
nie Ear! Sears. 

Children may obtain their books for 
home _Yeading through the State’s 
traveling libraries sent to schools or 
through the public libraries. The Free 
Public Library Department makes a 
special effort to Circulate traveling 
libraries among rural schools that are 
remotely located from public libraries. 

Vermont, like thajother New England 
States, ranks relatively high in its num- 
ber of public libraries. Generally there 
is close coopération between public 
libraries and schools, particularly in 
the matter of home reading. 

Most librarians of public libraries 
strive to make available for the schools 
books on the approved lists. Such lists 
are posted in the libraries and dupli- 
cates of the most popplar books are 
purchased. Librarians usually take 
pride in selecting for: children’s read- 
ing, books that are attractively: made 
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er Restriction of Alien Labor 
by Nations as Aid to Unemployed 


* > 


European’ and. South American Countries Are 


Adopting Measures Designed to Provide Work for Nationals 
By A.$. CHRISTENSON sis 


Divigion of Commercial Laws, Department of Commerce 
' 


ORTUGAL was added to the list 

of governments limiting the em- 

ployment. of. aliens within. their 
jurisdictions by a decree dated May 16, 
1930, and becoming effective June 3, 
1930. Attempts in Chile, Panama, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Bolivia, Germany 
and, most recently, Portugal to allevi- 
ate national unemployment and related 
-problems by legislation and regulations 
restricting the employment of foreign- 
ers have thus a commercial aspect in 
the resulting difficulty of properly 
staffing enterprises formerly depend- 
ing upon workmen from other coun- 
tries. 

The ‘Portuguese decree provides that 
all commercial or industrial enter- 
prises, whether; individual or collective, 
operating in the national territory-may 
employ only persons of Portuguese na- 
tionality. There are, however, a num- 
ber of exceptions specified which make 
this requirement much less onerous 
than it might otherwise be. This divi- 
sion will be glad to inform interested 
persons concerning these exceptions. 

Requirements similar to these set 
forth in the Portuguese decree are con- 
tained in the laws of several Latin 
American republics. The salient dif- 
ference between these laws and the 
Portuguese decree is that they almost 
uniformally set the required percentage 
of national labor at 75 per cent instead 
of 100 per cent. 

On the other hand, the exception con- 
tained in the Portuguese decree to the 
effect that enterprises being served by 
foreigners when the requirement came 
into effect may retain such services, is 
in marked contrast to the provisions of 
Latin American legislation which in 
some cases have forced the discharge 
of aliens in order to meet the 75 per 
cent provisions, 

The private employes law. of Chile 
provides that at least 75 per cent of the 
employes of all concerns employing 
more than five employes must be Chile- 
ans. Alien technicians or specialists 
who cannot be replaced by nationals 
are exempted, as are foreigners mar- 


uf—particularly with reference to illu- 
strations, quality of paper and print. 

Much care is taken in deciding 
whether children comprehend the con- 
tents of books read. Both oral and 
written reports are made by the chil- 
.dren to their teachers on blanks fur- 
nished by the State. Each blank shows 
the authors and titles of books read 
and the teacher’s ratings for both oral 
and written reports. ‘At the close. of 
the school year, these blanks are filed 
with thé secretary of the Free Public 
Library Commission and are used in 
determining. the pupils who are entitled 
to reading certificates. 

. Certificates are awarded children in 
the third, fourth and fifth grades whose 
records show that they have read sat- 
isfactorily five or more books from cer- 
tified lists; children in the sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth grades who have read 
10 or more books are awarded certifi- 
cates. Gold seals are placed upon cer- 
tificates for each additional five books 
read. Reading of more’ than three 
books per month is discouraged. Em- 
phasis is placed on careful, thoughtful 
reading. ’ 


‘ ways, 


ried to Chileans and those who have 
resided in the country more than 10 
years, 

At least 75 per cent of the employes 
of any business establishment in the 
Republic of Panama must be Pana- 
mans! by birth or naturalization, ac- 
cording to the law of Oct. 13, 1926. In 
Salvador the law of May 21, 1926, pro- 
vides’ that at least 80 per cent of the 
employes of all fereign and domestic 
corporations, whether agricultural, in- 
dustrial, or commercial, shall be Sal- 
vadorians, excluding day laborers em- 
ployed for the harvesting of crops. 

In Guatemala the minimum percent- 
age of national labor is set at 80 per 
cegt. On Jan. 31, 1930, an executive 
decree was issued in Bolivia prescrib- 
ing that 75 per cent of the total number 
of employes of mining companies, rail- 
banks, commercial houses, an 
all classes of enterprises must be Bo- 
livians. 

A law has been introduced in the, 
Senate of the Dominican Republic pro- 
viding that at least 70 per cent of the 
employes of|all concerns in the country 
must be Dominicans. Observers state- 
that this law, if passed, would undoubt- 
edly be a serious blow to many Ameri- 
can concerns. The sugar estates in 
particular, Which employ much Haitian 
and British. West Indi&in labor for cane 
cutting and other menial tasks, would 
suffer ‘severely. - ° 

The proposed. Federal Labor Code 
now being considered in Mexico pro- 
vides that “an employer cannot employ 
less than 75 per cent of Mexican work- 
men, in each one of the two categories 
of skilled and unskilled, unless the re- 
spective arbitration and conciliation 
board authorizes it, in the case of 
skilled workers, to temporarily reduce 
its percentage.” 

Turning now to Europe again, we 
find that in Germany, any employer 
wishing either to bring aliens into the 
country for employment or to employ 
foréigners resident in the country must 
Secure. permission from the National 
Labor Exchange, a government organ- 


‘ization, pursuant to the provision_on 


the “Decree on the Employment of For- 
eign Labor,” dated Jan. 2, 1926. There 
are certain exceptions. 

Under date of May-22, 1930, Commer- 

cial Attache Groves at Berlin made the 
following comment: “If the work to be 
done can be done just as well by Ger- 
mans, the employment of foreigners for 
such work will not be permitted, in 
view of the large number of nem- 
ployed in Germany.” gs. 
_ Restrictions of the latter type, limit- 
ing the entry of alien workers, are also 
found in the laws of France, Great 
Britain, Mexico and a number of other 
countries. 

Egypt also is considering further re- 
strictions. Under date of May 30, 1980, 
American Consul H. Russell, at Alex- 
andria, reported that: “As a result of 
the unemployment situation in Egypt 
there is agitation in the Arabic press 
for legislation obliging foreign compa- 
nies formed in Egypt to employ a much 
larger percentage of Egyptian labor 
than is the case at present. A decision 
of the Council of Ministers in May, 
1927, .stipulated that this percentage 
should not be less than 30, The press 
is calling for 90 per ‘cent.” 
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Speed of Automobiles on Paved Roads Now. 
Exceeds Ability of Most Species to Get Out 
of Danger, Says Federal Specialist 


By FREDERICK C. LINCOLN 


. Associate Biologist,*Federal Biol 


of highway-mortality of all forms 
of animal life; both wild and do- 
mestic, that it is. deserving of more 
thought, net only by motorists but also 
by conservationists and by all others 
interested in the welfare of living ani- 
mals. ’ 
That very few drivers of motor ve- 
hicles deliberately try to strike animals 
that may be on or crossing the high- 
ways is not claimed, of course, although 
the writer has on occasion seen one of 
those thoughtless individuals, or those 
who appear to delight in killing some- 
thing, make a deliberate swerve toward 
a chicken or a dog at the edge of a 
road. 


S‘ SERIOUS has become the factor 
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The modern automobile, however, 
normally travels the highways at arate 
of speed that is far beyond the agility 
of the average animal to avoid. Even 
birds, with. the seeming superiority 
given to them by their powers of flight, 
are frequent victims. In fact, a tabula- 
tion of the*dead bodies of all kinds 
noted along any highway, will usually 
show more birds than animals. 

This matter of, highway mortality 

has formed the subject for a few re- 
ports by observers, usually ornitholog- 
ists, who have placed their notes on 
record. Dr. Lynds Jones, a well-known 
ornithologist and professor of zoology 
at Oberlin College, Ohio, recorded the 
results of observations made on nine 
motor trips between Oberlin and the 
Pacific Coast. The first of these was in 
1919, when paved roads were the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and in 
consequence the speed of autos was 
much lower than at present. 
, Commenting later on that trip, Dr. 
Jones said: “Dead birds in the road 
were relatively few, but the numbers 
of rodents and snakes, particularly 
from Nebraska westward, and north- 
ward, were more numerous than we 
found on the last trip. Dogs and chick- 
ens were more numerous then, cats 
fewer than now.” 

With the rapid increase in mileage 
of paved “fast” highways, and the de- 
velopment of speedier cafs, there has 
come a change in the kinds of victims 
as well as in their numbers. In the 
prairie regions of the country ground 
squirrels and jack rabbits still lead in 
numbers, their places being taken to a 
considerable extent in fhe wooded sec- 
tions by the smaller cottontails. 

v 

In the Fall of the year in the eastern 
States the box tortoise seems to be in- 
creasingly a highway victim. Slow of 
motion, and-with the habit of withdraw- 
ing into its shell when disturbed, it 
may require so much time for it to cross 
a road that many cars will have passed 
in the interim. While these turtles may 
offer a source of danger to automobile 
\tires, which might be badly cut by a 
broken. shell, it is, nevertheless, be- 


- lieved that some drivers must deliber- 


@ely attempt to strike them. 

On Aug. 30, 1930, while driving from 
Washington, D. C., to Negro Mountain, 
in western Maryland, a distance of 
about 175 miles, the writer counted 
three cats, one opossum, eight cotton- 


P. roblem of Farm Mortgages 
Practice of Rural Bankers Discussed 
* By S. L. CANTLEY 


Commissioner of Finance, State of Missouri 


PROBLEM with which a large 
A percentage of our bankers are 
wrestling, is farnt mortgages or 
loans on real estate security. Just now 
they are in disrepute and are being 
condemned by a.great many people who 
perhaps have not given the subject a 
great deal of thought. Country bank- 
ers are being ridiculed for poor judg- 
ment in taking these loans at any pric 
and certainly at a price upon which 
they cannot realize readily at present. 
For 150 yeard prior to the World War 
real estate loans were considered the 
best security upon which to predicate 
deposits and were.sough*, not by coun- 
try bankers alone. but by insurance 
companies and more recently by Fed- 
eral farm loan banks, joint stock land 
banks and varieus loan agencies, all 
directed by high priced executives, men 
of brains and of vision, and these self- 
same insurance companies and various 
types of real estate loan agencies have 
millions of dollars’ worth of land on 
their\hands and other multiplied mil- 
lions of loans in default, title to lands 
»supporting which they do not want to 
take for psychological reasons. 


Why then censure the small banker 


with faith in his people and in his com-’ 


“munity when others have done no bet- 
ter? If we are going to turn our backs 
upon the only real assets upon which 


\ 


- birds, victims of automobiles, which he 


' In 1929, the Bureau of Public Roads, 


‘ many of the denizens of our roadsides. 


ical Survey = 


tails, one rat, one garter snake, three 
chickens, and about a dozen English 
sparrowS dead on the road; and on 
Sept. 14, 1930, on a trip of less than 
100 miles in Maryland and Virginia, 
with Dr. Alexander ‘Wetmore, assistant 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, he counted among the roadside 
victims one dog, one skunk, one garter 
snake, three chickens, about a dozen 
English sparrows, and about 10 box 
tortoises. 

The skunk probably had its dying 
revenge, and we wonder about the 
olfactory nerves of the motorist who 
killed this victim, and of the others 
who ¢ame after him on this highway. 

The road leading from Washington, 
D. C., to Chapel Point, Md., is heavily 
traveled and is sometimes strewn with 
the bodies of animals killed by. the 
swiftly moving cars. On Sept. 17, 1930, 
one dog, two chickens, four box tor- 
toises, and several, English sparrows 
were counted by the writer. on this 45 
miles of highway. 

On his last trip made across the con- 
tinent, Dr. Jones counted 106 .native 


estimated would be at the rate of 
38,690 deaths a year for that particular 
stretch of road. This, of course, is the 
maximum, as traffic is heavier in Sum- 
mer than in Winter and also animal 
life is much more abundant during the 
Summer season. 


of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, announced that the total 
mileage of the Federal aid and State 
highway “systems was 306,442. miles, 
with county and local roads totaling 
2,709,839 miles, a grand total of 3,016,- 
281 miles of public highway. Over this 
more than 25,000,000 motor vehicles are 
moving, most of them at rates of speed 
more than 30 miles an hour. 
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When it is remembered that very few 
small birds can fly faster than 25 miles 
an hour, while all small terrestrial ani- 
mals move much more slowly, some- 
thing of the potential damage that can‘ 
be done to animal life by the automo- 
bile will be appreciated. 

It is not intended to*imply that ‘the 
automobile is threatening the existence 
of any species, but rather to point out 
that it is just one more agency in the 
destruction of animal life. 

Apparently the practicable remedy 
lies solely in theshands of the motoring 
public, as it is too much to expect that 
gnimals frequenting or occupying hab- 
itats traversed by highways will ac- 
quire a knowledge or develop an in- 
stinct that will cause them to avoid 
these avehues of destruction. _ 

As man has dominion over all .other 
forms ‘of life, a little thought and care 
upon his part when driving an automo- 
bile will result in saving the lives of 


The writer has personally driven his 
car over thousands of miles of high- 
ways from Canada to South Carolina, 
and has never knowingly killed any ani- 
mal in the*road, although occasfonal 
applications of the brake, and rarely a 
complete stop, have been necessary to 
prevent a highway tragedy. 


m. 


not only the farmers of this. country 
must depend but upon which all. busi- 
ness and industry myst basically rest, 
wherein does the future existence and 
stability of this people lie? 

Industry fared well during the years 
immediately following the World War, 


owing to@he protective arm of the Gov- ° 


ernment hovering over it and banks 
located in these centers were able to 
liquidate without embarrassing losses; 
but, on the other hand, farm lands and 
agricultural products, went down by 


‘ leaps and bounds so rapidly that it was 


impossible for the banker, surrounded 
by such conditions, to liquidate. He 
believed, as did nearly all, people en- 
gaged in business, that a turn would 
soon come forthe better but it never 
came. On the other hand conditions 
have steadily grown worse, in so far 
as the rural banker is concerned. 

If there ib any change in systems or 
any additional legislation that will bet- 
ter conditions it should be adopted; but 


let us be very considerate, Indeed, lest - 


we jump from the frying pan into the 
fire. Like the farmers of this country, 
the bankers in rural commurtities do 
not ask for donations but for a chance 
and a fair chance, without hindrance 
or adverse criticism which just now 
may be hurting worse than actual con- 
ditions. : ’ 
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